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Art.  I.  1.  The  SInvrrif  of  the  British  B*est  India  Colonies  delineated, 
:i.s  it  oxi.sts  Initli  in  IjOW  and  l^nicticc,  and  coinnaml  with  tin*  Sla- 
vrrv  id  otluT  C^nintrios,  anciont  and  inmlcrn.  Hy  James  St«*|dien, 
Kmj.  Vnl.  M.  IWinjx  a  Deiineotion  of  the  Stale  in  jutint  of  Brae- 
tice.  dvn.  pp.  4A2.  Lnildnil.  HUM). 

2.  F<mr  Years'  Residence  in  the  West  Indies.  By  F.  W.  N.  Bayley. 
dvo.  pp.  London.  1B30. 

4  r  the  present  season  of  political  difllculty  and  suspense, 

*  •  wlion  so  many  subjects  of  domestic  interest  arc  urgently 
pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  tlie  nation, 
why,  it  may  1)0  asked,  should  the  (pieslion  relating  to  the 
Aholition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  he  put  forward  ns  one 
of  primary  claim  and  immediate  importance?  Why  not  post¬ 
pone  its  consideration  till  other  questions  of  more  vital  intere.st 
lo  the  nation  arc  disposed  of?  vVe  can  suppose  this  plea  for 
delay  to  he  honestly  urged  hy  persons  not  unfriendly  to  the 
cause  of  the  aholition  of  slavery,  hut  who,  from  timidity,  policy, 
or  a  press  of  other  business,  would  he  in  favour  of  sus^rending 
for  a  lime  the  contest  between  the  VV  est  India  party  and  the 
people  of  England,  which  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  an  issue. 
To  such  persons,  our  reply  would  be  this.  W^ith  every  topic  of 
national  importance  to  which  you  would  postpone  the  legislative 
consideration  of  the  Slavery  question,  this  question  is  essentially 
implicated ;  and  from  every  such  topic  might  aa  argument  be 
drawn  in  favour  of  giving  an  immediate  attention  to  this.  Is  it 
tile  cpiestion  of  retrenchment  ?  Ilow  can  that  be  separated  from 
the  consideration  of  the  fiscal  burdens  entailed  upon  the  people 
of  Kngland  hy  the  present  colonial  system,  and  more  especially 
hy  ilie  bounty  upon  slave  labour,  and  the  expense  of  garrisoning 
our  slave  islands  ?  Is  it  pailiamentary  reform  ?  By  what  party 
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is  tluii  n  t'orin  the  mo*;!  ilrradcth  and  I  ho  most  violently  op]>osf(|» 
What  is  the  strcniizest  antagonist  inihience?  'I  hat  of  the  West 
liiiiia  party,  witli  whom  are  n.itnraliy  associated  all  who  thriTe 
I  II  al>ii>e>,  live  hy  coi  riiptuin,  and  ilrcad  any  measure  which 
shoiiid  ^i\e  greatt'r  weight  to  the  popnlar  >oice.  Is  it  tile  Uillot 
tjuesilon?  We  utmld  say  to  those  who  clamour  for  the  ri«tht 
of  siitlVage,  Come  to  the  subject  with  clean  hands.  Shew  that 
\ou  respect  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  others,  l)cforc 
\t»u  insist  upon  the  possession  of  fuitlu*r  political  privileges, 
llccidlcct  the  words  of  ti»e  ino.^t  clorpient  cham])ion  of  popular 
rights  who  ever  pleaded  in  the  House  of  (’omnions  the  eauseof 
lil)citv.  ‘  I'olitical  freedom  is  undonhtedly  as  great  a  blessing 
‘  as  anv  people,  collectively  considered,  can  seek  to  possess: 

‘  but  political  freedom,  when  it  comes  to  he  compared  with  per- 
‘  sonal  freedom,  sinks  to  nothing,  becomes  no  blessing  in  com- 
*  parlson.’^  While  we,  in  I'higland,  arc  discussing  the  mode  in 
which  freemen  sludi  exercise  a  certain  constitutional  privilege, 
haigli^hmcn  are  holding  eiglit  hundred  tliotisand  of  their  fellow- 
ci  caluros  in  iirupiitous  personal  bondage.  Surely,  the  first  duty  of 
t  verv  man  is,  to  wash  his  hands  of  a  partici]mtion  in  this  national 
crime;  and  then  let  liim  ask  for  the  equivocal  boon  of  the  ri?ht 
of  sutlragc;  a  right  never  intended  to  benefit  the  individual  who 
cxerci&es  it,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  adapted  to  secure  the  general 
interests  of  the  community. 

r»ut  wouUl  not  a  reform  in  parliament  greatly  tend  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies  t  We  believe  that  it 
wonlil.  Hut  before  that  tendency  can  have  time  to  work,  even 
snp[)ose  some  measures  of  parliamentary  reform  to  l)e  adopted, 
the  pioplo  t)f  I'ingland  have  a  duty  to  discliarge,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  consiitnliunal  iiuliience  which  they  already  are  compe 
tent  to  exert.  \iui  by  staiuiing  up  for  the  cause  of  the  slarc 
ag.iin^L  Ills  i»})prevssor,  they  may,  ptnhaps,  best  promote  theif 
<*wn  poinic.d  interests,  bor,  wonlil  they  know  in  whose  hands  t( 
trn>t  tinxse  interests, — on  w  horn,  as  legislators  or  statesmen,  they 
may  rely  for  iionesl  purpose,  sound  prineif)le,  and  enlightened 
philanthropy,  let  lliem  apply  this  test  to  the  characters  of  those 
who  may  aj)[)eal  to  their  sullVages,  or  require  their  support; 
namely,  tin*  part  they  have  taken  in  tins  great  national  question. 

hat  C'larksun  remarks  of  the  twenty  years’  contest  between 
the  Abolitionists  and  the  abettors  of  the  Slave-trade  in  all  its 
honors,  will  most  truly  apply  still.  ‘  It  has  been  useful,’  he 
>a\s,  ‘  in  the  discrimination  of  moral  character.  It  has  unmask 
‘  ed  the  vicious  in  spili*  ot  his  pretensions  to  virtue.  It  has 
‘  forded  us  the  same  knowledge  in  public  life.  It  has  separated 
‘  the  moral  slatcsinan  from  tlic  wicked  politician.  It  has  slniwn 
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I  in  the  Irfftsinfhe  and  rrernlire  offices  of  oitr  count  rtf  ^ 

*  arc  fit  to  sure,  and  fcho  to  destrojf  a  nation*  Some,  iiwlcofl, 

‘  o|>|>os<  (l  tlu'  Al)olitio!>,  wlio  srnnrd  to  he  so  respcctahU^  thnt 
‘  it  WAS  (liHiciilt  to  account  for  their  coiuluct ;  hut  it  invariably 
<  tunieil  out  in  a  course  of  time,  either  that  they  had  In'cn  in- 

*  riuencfd  hy  interested  motives,  or  that  they  were  not  men  of 
‘  steady  moral  principle.’  •  By  this  test,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
SAV,  the  claims  of  the  present  A<lininistrntion  to  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  will  mainly  he  determined. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  every  man  who  believes  that 
there  is  a  (iod  who  judgeth  in  the  earth,  should  ‘  seek  first*  the 
nccomplisliment  of  this  ^reat  aet  of  righteousness,  the  total 
alxilition  of  slavery  throtighout  the  Britisit  dominions.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  crime,  this  *  hideous  abuse  of  the 

*  power  of  lCurn|>ean  knowletige  and  wealth  over  the  miserable 
‘  African,’  as  Mr.  (’roly  justly  characterizes  it,  is  one  of  the 
deepest  die. 

*  Wore  onr  merchants,*  remarks  ISfr.  Stephen,  *  to  send  agents  to 
Imjv  oa]»tives  from  the  luindits  in  the  forests  of  Italy,  or  from  the  pirates 
nil  the  Harlmrv  coast,  and  sell  them  here  as  slaves,  to  work  for  onr 
farmers  or  mainifiictiirers  ;  and  were  the  purchasers  to  claim,  in  con- 
se(]uenee,  a  right  to  hohl  thes<»  victims  of  rapine  and  avarice,  with  their 
children,  in  hondage  for  ever,  and  to  take  their  work,  without  wages ; 
wh.it  would  it  Ih*  hut  the  same  identiesd  case  wc  are  eonteinjduting, 
except  that  the  ca])tiv<»s  were  <»f  a  different  complexion  ?  \  et,  the 

Uindits  nn»l  pirates  are  hanged  ;  and  their  vendees,  in  the  case  snp- 
pwtsl,  would  have  less  to  a])prehend  from  actions  or  indictments  for 
tal.se  impn.sonment,  than  from  the  vengeance  of  indignant  multitudes. 
It  certiinlv,  at  least,  would  not  l>e  necessary,  for  the  purpos<»  of  their 
dclivcr.ince,  to  prove  to  the  British  Parliament  or  |MH»ple,  that  the 
pn»r  captives  were  ovor-worktMl,  under-ftHl,  driven  with  whips  to  their 
work,  puni.sljed  in  a  hrutal  way  for  every  real  or  impute<l  fault,  and, 
hy  siien  eomplicated  oppressions,  brought  in  great  numbers  prema¬ 
turely  to  tlieir  graves.*  p.  IttWI. 

M  iili  those  men  who  maintain  that  such  treatment  of  tlieir 
fellow  -men  is  not  a  crime,  all  argument  drawn  from  moral  con¬ 
siderations  would  be  futile,  (’ontroversy  is  useless,  where  ibe 
parties  have  no  common  ground.  And  had  wc  no  common  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;ind  no  common  social  intcrest.s  with  these  persons, 
the  fe.xr  to  irritate  those  whom  we  cannot  ho|>e  to  convince, 
ntight  lead  ns  to  desist  from  further  contest,  .and  to  leave  them 
to  the  fcarfid  consequences  of  tlieir  guilt.  But  unhappily,  as 
mcinhors  of  the  s.ame  community,  we  have  tlie  concern  of  part¬ 
ners  in  all  those  act.s,  and  the  conserpiences  of  them,  wliich,  by 
Ining  tolerated  liy  the  Slate,  commit  the  national  character.  It 
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is  only  l)y  rofiisiiifj  to  partake  of  other  men’s  sins,  that  we  cin 
escape  receiving  of  tlieir  plagues.  If,  then,  the  toleration  of 
slavery  is  a  national  crime,  as  surely  ns  there  is  a  Ciod  in  | 
heaven,  will  that  crime,  if  |>ersiste(l  in,  entail  national  punish, 
ment.  The  profane  will  scot!',  deaf  alike  to  the  monitory  lessons 
of  history  and  the  threatenings  of  Inspiration.  Ihit  the  Chris*  I 
lian  patriot  has  hut  one  eoiirsc  to  pursue  ;  and  tliat  is,  to  assist 
in  rescuing  his  country  from  the  dire  effects  of  the  im)>ending 
<lispleasure  of  Him  who  ‘  excenteth  judgement  for  the  oppressed, 

‘  who  looseth  the  prisoners,  hnt  the  way  of  the  wicked  lie  turn- 
‘  eth  upside  ilown.*  transcrihed,  in  onr  Derenihcr  Numlier, 
some  elotpient  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C'roly,  on  the  evk 
ilenl  punishment  which  the  Slave-trade  has  entailed  on  all  the 
nations  of  hhirope  who  have  persisted  in  the  tralHc.  'f  he  fol¬ 
lowing  rericctions  hy  the  venerahlc  IMiilanthropist  whose  volume 
is  now  before  ns,  will  excite  tlic  derision  of  the  foolisli,  and  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  pious  reader. 

‘  It  was  shown  in  two  piihlications,  one  twenty-tlirrc,  the  other 
fiftoiMi  yrars  ago,  liow  many  strung  coincidenceH  sooined  to  indicate 
t)ie  chastiManent  of  kings  and  nations  fur  the  ini|nouH  crimes  of  the 
slave-trade;  and  aimaig  tliem,  tlie  siul  destiny  of  the  sixttvnth  I^mia, 
who.se  edicts,  immcdiiitclv  before  the  Kevointion,  had  given  a  new 
hirlh  and  vast  extension  to  the  French  slave-trade.  The  fate  of  the 
llourlKM)  kings,  in  tins  view,  shmild  he  particularly  impressive  on  all 
hy  whom  the  pwcrnmciit  of  a  righUsuis  I’rovidence  is  not  doubted.  The 
dethronement  i>f  Louis  X\T  1 1.,  immediatelv  after  his  final  refusal  at 
\"ieiiiia  to  cmicur  in  our  reformation  ;  Najaileoirs  return,  to  (»rdain, 
witli  crafty  insincerity,  that  act  i»f  justice  in  his  stead  ;  and  Louis’s  re¬ 
storation,  humidy  to  make  nmc/n/t*  /ruwo/viA/c  by  ratifying  the  Usurjicr’i 
edict,  have  btvn  tollowed  hy  a  new  inilicatioii,  precisely  of  the  sjinie 
kiml,  in  the  recent  case  of  France.  Charles  X.  reigneil  just  long 
enough  to  evince  his  hnsul,  though  disavowed  toleration  of  that  di§- 
claiiiiid  ini({nity,  as  the  late.^^t  diphnnatic  corrcs|H>ndcnce  of  his  ininii- 
ter  Folignac  with  Lord  AlH*rdt*en,  printed  by  I’arlianicnt,  will  shew; 
and  his  dethronement  and  exile  liavc  ensued*.  The  same  crime,  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  tlie  s:nne  extraordinary  j>enalties,  was  pointed  out  by  mein 
the  cases  of  five  «)ther  sovereigns  of  slave-trading  csnintries  ;  namelf, 
two  .Niiccessive  kings  of  SjKiin,  twt»  of  Fortng.d,  and  the  I’rince  of 
( >r.uigc ;  all  of  which  luul  Ims'u  pri*ccdcd  liy  recent  new  dcliauccs  of 
Almighty  justice  in  solemn  udherences  to,  and  extensions  of,  that 
flagitious  trallic.  Nor  have  the  guilty  senates,  or  guilty  realnis  lieen 
s|uu\h1.  The  States-Ceneral,  the  Ctirtes  of  Spain,  the  short-lived 
piipnlar  assembly  of  Portugal,  all  adhered  expressly  to  the  crime; 
and  all  msui  attcr  sharcil  the  vengeance  ;  and  in  a  way  too  the  moat 
appropriate.  In  llicir  case,  also,  the  snbM'qnent  progress  of  events 

*  ‘  A  c*apturcd  French  slave-ship  dro|)|>ed  anclmr  at  Spithend, 
nearly  at  the  same  lime  with  the  ship  that  convoyed  him  to  our 
shores.* 
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hii5  tcndnl  to  confinn  thn»e  viows.  When'  nrc  now  the  colonics  of 
l»„rtu4P»l?  W’luiv  arc  of  S|miii  and  lltillaml?  Culm,  iiulml, 

U  li*fi  lo  the  one,  ami  Surinam  to  the  «»i1ut  ;  ami  serve,  as  romainiiif; 
thratn's.  to  exhibit  their  still  relentless  riot  in  African  inist*ry  ami 
I  KhkI.  ^^’lu*re  also  are  thoM'  ineonsistent  votaries  of  Spanish  freedom, 
pat  I  lot  representatives,  who  reji»cted  in  their  Cortes  the  demands 
..fjiisliee  and  humanity,  wlien  nrp'd  by  a  few  enli){htened  toiij^nes? 
Thev  solemnly  adheretl  tt>  the  slave-trade,  just  Is'fore  their  Indovecl 
Kenlin.uul  returned  to  sconr^'  them  ;  and  they  themstdves  wen*,  by  ii 
ryit(NMis  retribtitiim,  exiled  or  enslaved/  pp.  (1. 

Ibit  Knijiainl,  by  ]>t*rsisting  in  bolding  slaves,  is  assitrcflly 
involving  liersclf  in  tlcoper,  because  nnne  aggravated  guilt,  than 
that  of  other  nations  who  still  carry  on  ibe  slave-trade.  Such 
conduct  niu'^t  give  even  to  ber  abolition  of  tbe  trade,  the  eba- 
raeter  of  insincerity  or  bypocrisy,  depriving  ber  bigli  example 
of  all  its  tuoral  fierce,  and  stultifying  ber  remonstrances  uitli 
ollhT  nations  on  tbe  score  of  criminality,  flow  can  we  hope  to 
be  listened  to  with  respect,  when  soliciting  tbe  discontinuance 
of  a  tratlic  in  one  shape,  which  we  are  counlettancing  in  an- 
oiher;  denouncing  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  as 
piracy,  on  the  one  bainl,  and  sanctioning  the  bre(‘ding  and  sale 
ofj*lavL*s  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  other?  M'e  know  not  that 
tbe  slave-trade  is  the  greater  crime;  but  if  it  be,  (be  continuetl 
coinmi>sion  of  the  minor  olVeiice,  in  tbe  teeth  of  all  onr  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  under  the  full  liglit  of  the  superior  political  and 
religious  kuowleilge  which  constitutes  our  national  pre-<*min- 
ence,  must  be  considered  as  the  greater  sin.  Hut  this  is  not 
the  full  extent  of  our  guilt. 

‘  To  this  hour,*  remarks  Air.  Stephen,'  ‘  bnndreds  of  thousamlH  of 
lu'lph'ss  frllow'-creatures  who  owe  to  our  crimes,  by  our  own  confes¬ 
sion,  all  tlie  iiUM'ries  of  a  cruel  iHmdage,  have  obtained  from  us  no 
n  licf ;  ami  we  still  entail  the  same  wretched  lot  upon  their  nnf>orii 
jH»steril\.  W  e  have  even,  by  a  most  criminal  neglect  of  legislative 
duties,  sutfered  the  execrable  slave-trade  itself  to  janir  new  victim.s  by 
niultitmles  into  a  colony  which,  bv  the  victories  accorded  to  our  |H*ni- 
tence,  wc‘  were  enabled  to  acquire  from  onr  enemii*s.  WT*  have  not 
only  retained  the  s|>oils  of  African  iniquity  in  onr  former  colonit^,  but, 
in  the  Mauritius,  liave  relap.sed,  ])ennissively  at  least,  into  that  fold 
rep\uliatt‘d  guilt.  W'e  have  excited  it  by  our  tiscol  regulations,  and 
restrained  it  by  our  laws.*  p. 

And  has  not  ICngland  been  punished  ?  I'be  slave-trade  must 
at  least  be  reckotied  one  of  tbe  causes  wbicli  lost  America  to 
I'-nghiiul ;  for  it  was  put  forward,  in  tbe  Declaration  of  Inde- 
]H.*ndence  drawn  up  by  President  JelTerson  and  bis  compeers, 
among  tbe  wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  country,  that  onr  rulers 
iiad  ‘  negatived  every  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  that 
‘  execrable  commerce/  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  from  tbe  era  of 
the  legislative  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  this  country,  dates 
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that  most  rcmarkaMe  turn  in  the  tide  of  political  affairs,  wliidi 
issuetl  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Frencli  empire,  and  the  transfer 
of  tlie  sovereignty  of  I'hnopc  to  Cjicat  Uritain.  So  lonj^  as  we 
acted  up  in  any  dei^ree  to  the  ]>rinciples  on  wliich  the  slave- 
tra<le  was  renounced,  Mr.  Stephen  remarks,  the  favour  of 
Divine  Frovidence  continued  manifestly  to  be  with  us.  We 
have  progressively  receded  from  these  principles,  and  our  prospe¬ 
rity  has  been  rapidly  declining.  It  is  the  fashion  to  resolve  all 
coincidences  into  accident,  and  to  explain  even  miraculous  in¬ 
terpositions  by  the  doctrine  of  chances.  It  is  certainly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  usual  mode  of  speaking,  a  chance^  that  a  man  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime,  should  he  detected,  convicted,  and  punished ; 
a  chance  upon  which  every  rogue  practically  calculates.  Sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be,  in  the  same  sense,  a  chance,  that  the  fortune 
of  a  nation  should  correspond  to  its  conduct  as  a  nation,  it  is  a 
very  unwise  and  awful  chance  to  run.  l>e  it  so,  that  the  tole¬ 
ration  of  slavery  is  only  one  feature  of  our  national  policy,  one 
of  the  crimes  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  our  national 
guilt,  and  therefore  one  only  of  the  circumstances  hy  which 
the  Divine  proceedings  towards  us  may  be  possibly  intluenccd; 
still,  it  may  be  that  specific  olfencc  which,  either  as  filling  up 
the  measure  of  a  nation’s  crimes,  or  as  more  directly  insulting 
the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Ciovernor,  He  may  see  fit  to  visit 
with  exemplary  chastisement.  ‘  He  that  despiseth  the  poor,* 
it  is  saiil,  ‘  reproacheth  his  Maker.*  He  who  holds  his  fellow- 
creature  in  the  condition  of  a  beast,  does  more :  he  defies  his 
Maker,  and  is  a  practical  hlasphemcr  of  His  justice. 

It  might,  perliaps,  he  shewn,  that  the  toleration  of  this 
accursed  system  has  eiitailed  upon  this  country  a  siKcific 
punishment,  such  as  is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from  all  evil  doing. 
'I’he  wealth  produceil  hy  the  West  India  trade,  has  not  merely 
hceii  of  a  factitious  kind,  created  hy  injurious  commercial  re¬ 
strictions,  draining  the  real  sources  of  colonial  prosperity,  im¬ 
poverishing  the  planter  himself,  and  burdening  this  country 
with  a  load  of  taxation, — but  that  very  individual  wealth, — the 
prooerty  of  the  West  India  party,  has  been  an  clement  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral  corruption,  poisoning  the  fountains  of  legislative 
justice,  allying  itself  to  every  abuse  in  the  social  system,  and 
creating  a  powerful  influence  adverse  to  truth,  freedom,  and 
religion  in  every  shape.  I’he  effect  of  that  wealth  uiwn 
our  parliamentary  representation  has  been  scarcely  less  |>er- 
iticious,  than  wjis  the  notorious  and  disgraceful  result  of  the 
equally  nefarious  wealth  pillaged  by  our  East  India  nabobs  in 
former  times ;  a  source  of  corruption  not  yet  dried  up.  Its 
effect  upon  the  press  has  been  ecjually  degrading  and  mis* 
thievous.  To  suppoit  such  a  system  as  that  of  the  West  India 
slavery,  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
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ocry  means  of  concealment  and  imposture.  Tiiousaiuls  of 
|K)unJs  have  lliercfore  been  annually  expended  for  the  express 
|)ui|H)se  of  procuring  and  rewarding  advocates  whose  contempt 
tor  veracity  has  stamped  the  English  character  with  a  new 
feature  of  vice.  «louruals,  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  conducted 
bv  men  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  and  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  the  eilVontery  of  their  calumnies,  have 
U'cn  chietly  indehted  for  existence  or  support  to  the  patronage 
of  tljc  West  India  party.  That  party,  we  readily  admit,  in¬ 
cludes  many  highly  respected  and  honourable  individuals.  The 
greater  the  pity,  that  men  of  truth  and  honour  should  have 
liars  for  their  advocates,  and  rogues  for  their  servants.  That 
numbers  arc  the  dupes  of  imposture,  who  would  not  knowingly 
mi>lead  others,  is  also  certain  ;  hut  the  proofs  of  deliheralc 
falsification  and  pertinacious  incndacity  are  too  broad  and 
palpable  to  admit  of  charitable  mistake.  We  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  adduce  a  few  specimens  presently,  lint  we  wish  now 
to  point  out  the  demoralizing  eftbet  of  this  corruption  of  the 
press,  by  which  means  not  merely  falsehood,  hut  calumny,  and 
not  only  calumny,  hut  irreligioii  and  the  most  pernicious  senti¬ 
ments,  arc  being  dillused  through  the  community.  The  calum¬ 
niators  of  (iranville  Sharp  and  Wilherforcc  in  former  times,  the 
defanuTs  of  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  their  friends  now, 
of  whom  do  they  consist?  On  what  side  are  tliey  found  in  any 
(jucstion  of  national  interest  ?  Is  it  no  part  of  the  hitter  fruit 
of  our  crime,  that  the  West  India  property  has  largely  endowed 
venality  and  fraud,  and  given  power  to  these  scorpions  of  the 
press;  a  j)owcr  used  not  only  in  the  cause  of  their  masters, 
but  in  every  other  had  cause  that  may  he  allied  to  it  ?  The  be¬ 
nefit  which  accrued  from  the  passing  of  the  act  for  abolishing 
the  trade,  in  depriving  the  advocates  of  that  accursed  traflic 
of  their  mischievous  occupation,  w’as  not  inconsiderable ;  hut 
the  spawn  survived,  and  the  destruction  of  slavery  itself  can 
alone  deliver  us  from  the  domestic  pest  blown  over  to  us  from 
the  unwholesome  exhalations  of  our  sugar-colonies. 

Every  week’s  delay  in  determining  for  ever  this  grand  con¬ 
troversy,  is  fraught  with  evil  and  danger  to  the  country.  Ar¬ 
gument  has  been  exhausted :  the  simple  (juestion  now  to  1x5 
brought  to  issue,  is,  whether  an  end  shall  he  put  to  slavery 
''ithin  the  British  colonies.  Upon  this  question,  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Stephen  is  right  when  he  says,  that  ‘  all  who  fear  God 
‘  among  us,  the  self-interested  and  their  grossly  deluded  parti- 
*  zans  excepted,  are  agreed.*  The  abolition  of  slavery,  what¬ 
ever  be  tlic  cost  or  the  consecpience, — this,  and  neither  more  nor 
(css  than  this,  sliould  l>e  required  by  the  people  of  ICngland  ; — 
abolition,  not  as  a  simple  evil,  hut  a  crime,  and  ;i8  such,  a 
thing  not  to  be  mitigated  or  regulated,  hut  to  he  repented  of 
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and  (‘xtrrnnnatod.  ‘  Vhc  prnyc'r  of  ovory  potilion,*  rcm.irki 
Mr.  Sti‘|>ln-ii,  ‘  sljonid  l)o  as  simple  as  the  clemaTid  of  Jehovah’s 
‘  in(*ssen«(er  to  llie  IC^yptian  monarch,  “  let  the  I’Kople  go.*” 
\\\‘  say,  whatever  he  tlie  consecjuencc :  trusting  in  an  over- 
riiiing  Providence,  it  were  wise  to  risk  it,  even  although  it 
were  a  Inindred  times  more  alarming  than  any  with  which  the 
advocates  for  the  system  eould  venture  to  menaee  us.  Sup- 
pose  it  the  revolt  or  defection  of  tlie  M  est  India  islands,— t 
chimerical  alarm  ;  hut  we  would  meet  it  as  Mr.  Fox  did  the  same 
stale  and  hollow  argument  when  employed  against  aholishing 
the  trade; — If  there  he  no  other  remedy,  let  them  go.  ‘If,’ 
said  that  gn  at  Orator,  *  the  est  India  planters  should  present 
‘  the  alternative,  “  Filhc*r  we  will  separate*  from  (Jreat  lWitain,or 

*  continue  the  slave  trade,”  I  should  have  no  hesitation.  I 
‘  would  say,  ”  Separate,  go  to  America,  or,  if  you  think  ]>roper, 

*  go  to  Fr.mce.”  W  hen  1  llnva»en  tijem  thus,  1  mean  to  con- 

*  vey,  that  the  separ.ilion  v  »>uld  he  inlinitely  more  inconvenient 

*  to  them,  llian  to  (Ireat  liritain,  and  that  they  are  hut  little 

*  prepared  for  such  a  step.’  It  is  possible  that  we  might  in- 
tlemnify  oursehes  as  a  nation  for  the  loss:  t/iet/  eould  not. 

And  vhatever  he  the  cost.  Something  might  seem  to  be 
gained,  when  the  oidy  dilliculty  is  made  to  hinge  upon  the 
4|uestion  of  compensation  ; — when  those  who  stand  up  for  the 
«-olonists  seem  to  admit,  that  (he  aholition  of  slavery  would  l)C 
ju-.t,  expedient,  and  ]>ractieahle,  could  the  colonists  be  ensured 
against  loss,  or  indeinnitied  for  being  de]»rived  of  their  illegiti¬ 
mate  property.  Hut  this  is  merely  one  of  the  many  manceuvres 
by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  the  Aholitiotnsts  from  the 
vantage-grimnd,  and  to  place  them  in  a  dilemma.  The  children 
4)f  this  w Olid  are  wise  in  their  generation;  and  at  a  moment 
when  retrenchment  is  the  cry,  they  think  that  by  putting  for¬ 
ward  in  trrramn  (he  ilemand  for  compensation,  they  shall  thin 
the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Ihit  why  has  this  become  with 
them  a  favourite  topic?  Purely  because  they  would  have  us  lic- 
lieve  eom|M*nsation  to  he  impossible.  It  is  the  supposed  iinprac- 
ticahility  r>f  indemnifying  the  slave-ow  ner,  w  hich  makes  them  so 
boldly  insist  upon  it.  They  ask  for  justice,  because  what  they 
would  deem  justice,  they  know  could  never  be  granted.  It  is 
an  oKl  stratagem,  which  was  adopted  in  the  former  campaign  by 
the  abettors  of  the  trade  with  similar  intentions.  Seventy  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  was  the  lowest  sum  at  which,  in  17J)i?,  the  phint- 
ers  rated  the  injury  about  to  he  indicted  upon  them  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  ot  the  slave-trade  ;  and  they  insisted  on  having  the  indom- 
nily  secured,  Ix'fore  one  step  w’as  taken  towards  carrying  that 
measure  into  etlect. 
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t  Hnt  was  the  Inniniapo  at  tliat  time  lirlil  toM’nnls  tlic  rlninmnts 
hv  His  Majesty’s  (ioverninent  ?  On  tlie.'lrd  of  April,  17912,  wht'n  llio 
^ras  first  lulopted  <»f  nlmlisbin*;  tljo  slave  trade,  31  r.  Pitt,  in 
ri*|»ly  to  the  clainourers  that  day  for  indemnity,  <d)served,  that  he 
vorv  far  fnun  ineaninjj  to  exclude  the  question  of  indeninifieatioii, 
on  the  saip])osition  of  pi^ssihle  disadvantages  affecting  the  West  Indians 
throiitrh  tiie  al*olitioM  of  the  slave  tratle.  “  Hut  when  gentlemen,**  he 
adihsi,  “  s<'t  uj)  a  claim  of  com|H‘nsjUion  mendy  on  general  ulleg:itions, 
which  is  all  1  have  yet  heard,  I  can  only  answer,  let  them  protliicc 
their  case,  and  if,  upon  any  rejisonahle  grounds,  it  shall  claim  considcr- 
atM»n,  it  will  then  Ik'  the  time  for  Parliament  to  decide  ujMm  it.** 

.Again,  in  11»97»  when  a  hill  for  alhdishing  the  slave  trade  had 
alrruly  passed  the  House  of  L(»rds,  and  was  actuallv  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Earl  Grev,  then  I^iord  llownck,  the  West 
Imliaiis  came  forward  as  now  ti»  claim  comjH'nsation.  Utter  min  to 
Jill  their  interests — the  total  loss  of  their  income  and  their  property — 
the)  said,  would  l>o  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  measure.  N\»t 
(*nly  would  there  he  insurrection  and  massacre  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  slave  colonies  (the  very  language  now  employed  to  frighten  the 
juihlic  (*ut  of  their  wits)  hut  indemnitv  W'ould  he  required  to  the  ex- 
ti'iil  of  at  le;ist  one  hundred  millions.  They  requested  to  Ik^  heard  by 
c«»unscl,  and  counsel  w’ere  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Coininons, 
as  they  had  also  been  at  the  House  of  Lords,  in  sup]H)rt  of  their  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  ;  and  their  cause  was  ably  pleaded  by  3Ir.  Dallas,  the 
late  Chief  .lusticc,  Mr.  Alexander,  the  late  Chief  llaron  of  the  Ex- 
checpier,  and  31  r.  Scarlett,  the  late  Attorney-General,  now  Sir  Jaiiu'S 
Scarlett.  Hut  what  on  that  occasion  was  the  language  of  Viscount 
llowick  It  was  to  tliis  effect :  He  did  not  deny  that  tlie  apprehended 
loss  which  this  measure  might  eventually  cause,  might  l>ecome  a  fair 
question  of  future  consideration.  Let  those  who  may  conceive  them- 
wives  entitled  to  demand  comjx'nsation  submit  their  case  to  the  House, 
and  if  that  case  should  l)c  established,  the  House  would  never  be 
Inickward  in  listening  to  the  claims  of  justice :  He  stated  this  as  a 
p'uiTal  princi[)le.  The  West  ludians,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  assurance ;  and  3Ir.  Manning,  in  giving  notice  that  he  should 
pnKoed  to  move  for  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  compensation  to  be 
granted,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  passing,  to  those  whose  interests 
would  be  affected  by  it,  begged  to  know  from  Ixird  llowick,  whether 
His  Majesty’s  ministers  were  authorised  to  assent  to  such  a  proceeding. 
Lird  Ibavick’s  reply  wtis,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  declare  beforehand  w'hat  might  be  the  amount  of  compen¬ 
sation  to  l)c  granted  for  possible  losses  by  any  general  meosurt's  of 
p»liiical  regulation  or  national  policy  which  Parliament  might  adopt, 
and  that  tliereforc  he  was  not  authorised  to  consent  to  sucli  a  Com- 
mittw.  The  bill  accordingly  pas.scd  without  any  express  provision 
being  made,  lieyond  this  general  vcrlial  assurance,  for  compensating  the 
eventual  sufferers.  The  doors  of  Parliament,  how'ever,  were  left  com¬ 
pletely  oTX'ii  to  their  representations.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
lo  this  hour,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  years,  not  only  has  not  a 
jkingle  claim  for  comjK'iisution  been  cstiiblisheu  by  any  one  oi  those  theu 
noisy  chiimauts ;  but  not  one  has  even  been  jirefcrred.  And  yet  the 
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West  Indians  were  quite  as  loud  in  their  clamours,  and  quite  as  con. 
tident  in  their  statements  in  1792  and  11>97»  ns  they  now  are  in  llCll. 

‘  Now  if  the  misrepresiuitations  and  exaggerations  em|doyiHl  on  that 
occasion,  must  Ik*  admitted  to  have  Ihvii  very  gross,  and  without  any 
real  foundation,  and  chieily  for  the  purjMisi*  of  delaying  an  act  of 
justice ;  is  it  not  just  barely  jH»ssible,  that  as  the  complaining  and 
op]M»sing  parties  are  the  same,  and  their  motives  the  same,  and  their 
ond  the  same,  the  fears  ami  alarms  they  are  at  this  time  exciting,  Ixith 
as  to  the  danger  of  insurrection,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  jK*cuniary 
siicritice  to  which  tlie  country  must  necessarily  Ik*  suiqecteil,  may  lx 
as  vain  and  as  valueless  as  tliose  of  1997?  ^^re  confident  they  will 
Ik*  found  t<i  Ik*  so  ;  and  that  the  attempted  delusions  of  the  fomicr 
|H*ri«Kl  are  only  now  renewed  in  the  hope,  which,  we  trust,  will  prove  a 
vain  one,  of  a  more  succi*ssful  result.’  Anii^Slavcnf  KqHjrter.  Ao.  75* 

Sir  Uol>ert  Peel — alas!  for  Sir  Robert  Peel! — has  recently 
raised  the  claim  of  the  West  Indians  to  1  U)  millions,  doubling 
that  of  1792!  Is  it  by  such  means  the  fallen  minister  bo|K's 
U>  regain  the  confidence  of  the  old  Tory  faction,  and  to  become 
again  the  idol  of  bis  party  i  With  what  good  faith  can  a  claim 
be  put  forward,  the  riiliculous  exaggeration  of  which  is  intended 
to  destroy  all  hope  of  meeting  it?  How  unworthy  is  such  con¬ 
duct  of  a  great  statesman  or  of  an  honest  man !  Rut  Lord 
Cirey  w  ill  know  how  to  deal  w  ith  the  bug-bear.  1  le  will  recollect 
bow  his  illustrious  friend,  on  one  occasion,  rebutted  the  remark  of 
Cleneral  Smith,  elicited  by  a  general  exclamation  from  Mr.  Fox’i 
side  of  the  house, — that  ‘  it  w  as  very  well  for  gentlemen  to  decide 
‘  on  the  (luestion,  w  ithout  thinking  of  the  claims  of  those  in  the 
‘  West  Indies,  and  then  retire  to  their  luxury  or  repose  ‘  I 
‘  ratlier  su])pose,*  said  Mr.  Pox,  ‘  that  exclamation  proceeded 
‘  from  those  who  iverc  thinking  of  the  claims  of  persons  in  the 
‘  West  Indies,  though  not  of  the  description  intended  by  the 
‘  honourable  Cieneral — from  those  who  were  thinking  of  the 
‘  claims  of  the  poor  negroes.  Hood  (jod  !  are  we  placed  in 
‘  those  circumstances  of  comfort  and  ease  which  be  has  dc- 
‘  scril>ed,  and  can  we  hesitate  a  moment  to  decide  whether  we 
‘  shall  leave  the  African  in  possession  of  the  common  ble.ssings 
‘  of  nature  ;  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  freedom  and  the  privilege  of 
‘  bis  industry  ;  or  whether  we  shall  doom  him  to  be  the  drudge 
•  of  avarice  and  the  victim  of  tyranny! — Can  a  Government 
‘  continue  respected  or  respectable,  which  places  humanity  and 
^  justice  in  one  hand,  and  i)olicy  and  gain  in  the  other  V  * 

In  this  same  speech  (>lar.  1.5,  179G),  Mr.  Pox  made  a  rac- 
inorablc  declaration,  which  will  shew  how  far  it  is  from  l>eing 
tlie  fact,  that  those  who  pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade, 
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contoinplatcil  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  ‘  I  must  remind 
<  gentlemen,  that  at  present  the  (piestion  is  not  emancipation, 
‘but  abolition.  How  far  the  argument  of  my  honourable 
‘  frieml  (Mr.  Serjeant  Atlair)  mij»ht  go  to  tlie  point  of  cmanci- 
‘  pation,  it  cannot  now’  be  necessary  to  discuss.  The  confusion 

*  in  this  instance  has  arisen  from  the  idea,  that  if  the  abolition 
‘  takes  place,  it  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  cmanci- 
‘  pation.  1  iioPE  and  trust  that  it  w  ill  ;  but  this  point  1 
‘  leave  for  the  decision  of  the  proper  legislature.  But  we  are 
‘  told,  that  we  ought  not  to  “join  with  the  negroes  against  their 
‘  masters.”  Undoubtedly  it  would  to  us  be  matter  of  great  sa- 
‘  listaclion,  if  we  could  in  this  business  obtain  the  concurrence 
‘  of  all  the  planters.*  This  observation  was  thrown  out  in  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  contended,  jesuitically,  that  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  ought  to  precede  the  abolition ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
urged,  said  the  \\'est  India  partizan,  *  the  French  Convention 

*  libiTates  slaves ;  the  British  Parliament  takes  no  care  of  them : 

*  it  abolishes,  indeed,  the  traflic  in  slaves,  but  leaves  to  their 
‘  fate,  those  who  are  already  in  bondage.’  ‘  I  do  not  see,’  added 
Mr.  Fox,  ‘  how  this  argument  can  possibly  apply,  except 

*  1  were  to  conceive  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
'  was  arguing  for  the  emancipation.’  But  such  was  not  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  meaning :  he  only  wished  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  179(>  to  wait  for  the  concurrence  of  the  planters  of  that 
day,  as  the  same  party  would  have  the  British  Legislature  trust 
to  the  Colonial  Assemblies  now  ;  he  only  asked  them  to  defer  the 
almlition  of  the  trade  till  the  West  Indians  should  of  their  own 
accord,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  justice  and  humanity,  libe¬ 
rate  their  slaves!  To  such  paltry  subterfuges  and  tricks  of  ar¬ 
gument  could  right  honourable  gentlemen  condescend  then. 
Wait  for  the  planters  I  Undoubtedly,  to  repeat  the  words  of 
Mr.  Fox,  it  would  to  us  be  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  if  we 
could  in  this  business  obtain  the  concurrence  of  all  the  planters. 
Hut  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  shewn  this  to  be  hopeless, 
'i'be  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  they  resisted  to  the  last, 
they  have  ever  since  struggled  to  render,  so  fur  as  possible,  in- 
cH’cclual  for  the  mitigation  or  diminution  of  slavery.  That 
which,  their  partizans  then  pretended,  ought  to  be  the  precursor 
of  the  abolition,  they  will  not  suifer  to  be,  five  and  twenty  years 
after,  proposed  as  the  legitimate  sequel.  The  patience  of  the 
|>cople  of  FLngland  is,  however,  pretty  well  nigh  exhausted; 
and  the  time  is  come,  when  ‘  to  join  with  the  negroes  against 
‘  their  masters’,  has  become  the  duty  of  every  man  who  fears 
Bod,  and  hates  fraud,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  question  of  compensation.  The  only 
real  difficulty  in  tlic  case  arises  from  attempting  to  negotiate 
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with  the  c<»lnnles  in  their  present  attitinh?.  Their  claim  to  an 
iiulemnlty  hetorehaml  for  a  hypothetical  loss,  on^ht  1^, 

listened  to:  it  is  \ir"etl  merely  for  (he  pnrpo'ic  of*  intimidation. 
'ThiM  country  ^'ill  he  well  able  to  all’ord  any  rensoriahle  compi*n. 
salion  to  the  phintcrs  for  the  loss  they  may  sustain  hy  the  con¬ 
version  of  their  slaves  into  free  labourers, — to  afford  it  oat  of 
the  very  s.iviu^s  which  will  accrue  from  au  aholilion  oftliepre- 
sent  costly  system.  We  may  refer  our  read<*rs,  thr  full  satis, 
faelion  on  this  point,  to  tlie  estimates  atid  financial  details  con- 
taimal  in  No.  7.*i  of  the  Anti-Slavery  fteporter,  already  citeil. 
'rile  means  will  he  found;  nor  will  there  he  any  indisposition 
oil  the  t>art  of  Parliament  to  do  justice  to  the  claimants,  pro- 
vitled  tliey  can  establish  their  cast*  ns  having  sustained  a  pnsiiiyc 
injury.  Ail  '^roat  cliamres  are  likely  to  produce  individual  loss 
or  injury.  'The  parties  who  have  suflered  *^o  sevmely  hv  the 
esiahlishmeiil  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road, — (he 
cccich-muaters,  the  waggoners,  tlie  bargemen,  iSc.,  have  un- 
ilouhteilly.  it  has  been  remarked,  the  rigiit,  if  they  choose,  to 
prefer  a  claim  to  Parliament  for  indemnity,  and  to  ('stahlish,  if 
they  can,  the  justice  of  that  claim.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  lieeined  a  somewhat  unreasonable  dmuantl,  if  tliey  li.ul 
ret^uiretl  Parliament,  before  it  permitted  the  cxperimenl  of 
the  rail-road  to  he  trietl,  to  comjHiiisatc  tiicm  by  purchasing  ail 
their  horses  at  llie  market  price.  Hut  tlic  case,  it  may  he  said, 
IS  not  a  parallel  one:  these  parties  are  not  deprived  of  their 
]>ro|»erty,  altliougii  that  property  may  become  depreciated; 
whereas,  I  y  abolishing  slavery,  you  deprive  the  planter  of  lib 
hert  iiilary  freeliolil — tlie  flesh  and  blood  of  his  slaves.  Ad- 
miiual.  'i'he  fact  is,  that  there  is  a  flaw  in  iiis  title,  which  de¬ 
prives  him  of  all  claim  to  proprietorship;  hut,  while  nnnulling 
Ids  claim  as  an  owner,  we  leave  him  the  uiidiminislied  usufruct, 
'rtie  planters  liave  told  us,  again  aiul  again,  that  slave  luisljandry 
differs  from  free  labour,  only  as  it  is  a  payment  by  maintenance, 
instead  of  by  wages.  Well,  then;  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
transition — a  very  trifling  one,  according  to  their  own  shew’ing — 
from  the  former  mode  of  paying  their  labourers,  to  the  latter. 
Ktir  the  loss  they  may  sustain  in  tlie  transition,  they  may  claim 
coiii|>iuisatioii,  hut  for  that  only.  \\  ere  this  country  to purchoK 
the  slaves,  it  would  of  course  acquire  tlie  right  to  remove  them 
from  the  soil,  to  transport  them  to  Africa,  and  set  them  at  ik 
hcrly  there.  In  what  condition  would  the  planters  be  then! 
Hut  we  propose  to  leave  them  in  the  employ  of  their  present 
masters,  as  dependent  on  them  as  ever  for  support,  bound  to 
them  still  by  every  lawful  tie  than  can  atUieli  the  servant  to  lib 
master,  the  labourer  to  his  employer,  the  subject  to  his  ruler:— 
the  only  change  Uiat  is  proposed,  is  to  reverse  the  hellish  s()dl 
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which  trnnsfornio<l  so  mnny  luimnn  J>oin^s  into  honsts  of  llio 
field,  aiul  to  destroy  the  foul  lungician,  Slavery,  in  his  noisome 
den.  Anti  this  must  In*  done. 

We  admit  the  claims  of  the  West  Intlia  planters  to  compen- 
^(ion.  hut  not  /AWr  claims  exclusively.  Here  are  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  other  claimants,  putting  forth  a  counter-claim. 
This  ctmntry  is  as  deeply  hound  to  com|>ensate  the  slave  as  his 
?uastcr.  I'he  slaves  might  as  reasonably  call  upon  us  to  pur- 
rlhese  the  soil  of  Jamaica  for  their  use,  as  the  Jamaica  slave¬ 
owners  call  upon  ns  to  purchase  their  human  live  stock,  l>efore 
we  annul  their  illegal  and  unrighteous  tenure.  We  have  no 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  of  compensation,  except  as  a  pre- 
llminary  (picstion,  as  a  mere  hug-hear.  At  the  proper  time, 
the  claims  of  the  planters  to  indemnity  will  command  a  due 
tirgrcc  of  attention.  They  are  cpiite  powerful  enough  to  secure 
a  fair  hearing,  and  can  he  under  no  apprehension  that  their 
rn'<e  will  suffer  in  this  country  for  the  want  of  zi'alous  and  in- 
riiuMiti al  advocates.  Hut  so  often  as  the  stalking-horse  of  Com- 
l>ensati()n  is  put  hu'warti  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  us  from 
om  duty,  let  the  answer  he,  W  e  eannot  hear  you — y«»ur  voices 
.arc  ilrowncd  in  tite  louder  demands  of  eight  luiuflred  thousand 
claimants  for  compensation,  wlio  must  tirst  l>e  satistied.  Nay, 
loiuh  r  still  is  that  cry  wliich  is  ever  ascending  to  heaven  from 
the  judlulcd  soil  of  those  guilty  islands, — “  the  cry  of  hlimil  out 
of  the  ground.’*  And  there  is  One  who  hath  sitid,  “  V^enge- 
ance  helnngetli  unto  me:  1  will  compensate,  saith  the  Lord.” 

Ihit  the  whole  tnith  is  not  yet  told.  The  planters  stand  in 
need  of  large  compensation,  not  merely  for  tlie  impending  loss 
of  their  slaves,  hut  for  their  present  cxigtuicies, — lor  the  state 
intowliich  ilic  system  of  slave-husbandry,  with  all  its  protecting 
duties,  has  already  brought  them, — for  the  natural  consefjuences 
of  their  own  fatnitv  and  criminalitv.  The  slave-owners  arc 
even  now,  according  to  their  ow’ii  confessions,  reduced  to  a 
.stale  (»f  extreme  distress,  to  the  verge  of  ah.solutc  ruin.  Tliey 
a})peal  to  our  pity,  and  arc  compelled  to  come  to  Parliament 
wiiii  pre.ssing  calls  for  prompt  and  eH’ectual  relief.  Tlie  time 
'Miulil  .seem  to  Ik‘  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  themselves  he 
Icil  to  .solicit  P.uiiament  to  lake  their  slaves  off  their  haiuLs,  as 
|H*ii)g  no  longer  able  to  afford  to  maintain  them.  They  <lo  not, 
in  fact,  maintain  tlicni  now  :  the  slave,  in  a  great  measure, 
UMiutains  liimseif.  He  would,  with  little  difficulty,  with  less  exer¬ 
tion,  maintain  entirely.  Hut  the  slaves  cannot,  even  now, 

’•^pport  their  master.  The  sugar-planter  is  brought  into  a  con¬ 
dition  to  which  he  could  not  have  been  reduced  had  lie  ein- 
pltist'd  flee  labour.  Slave-labour  is  so  much  more  costly  that 


I’iiis  jXKsition  muv  seem  at  variance  with  the  iocU  ami  ri*ujiuiiiug8 
^diiuccil  l>y  .Mr.  Ste]>heu,  who  conleuiU,  ami  with  truth,  that  the 
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it  must  have  !>con  lone  sincr  ahanclonod,  hnt  for  romnH»rrii| 
restrictions,  Iwuntics,  ami  protecting  <lnties.  He|>eal  thev, 
anil  slave  lalH)iir  cannot  compete  with  free  lahonr  in  anyinarkrt 
in  the  uorlil.  lint  for  these,  lone  before  now,  the  worn-ont 
soils  would  have  been  ahaniloneil,  other  descriptions  of  cultiT». 
tion  would  have  been  had  recourse  to,  improvements  in  hus¬ 
bandry  would  have  been  introduced,  by  whicit  lal>onr  miflK 
he  economizetl ;  anil  if  the  West  Imlies  liad  e^own  le«s  sn^f^ 
it  would  have  l>een  because  other  produce  was  found  to  vieM 
larjjer  prohts.  Under  these  circumstances,  (ircat  llritain  might 
at  this  time  have  had  lloiirishin^  ami  prosperous  colonies,  in 
the  place  of  a  body  of  needy  ami  turbulent  slave-owners,  defying 
the  llritish  Leijislalurc  on  one  side  of  tlie  Atlantic,  and,  on  this 
side,  clamouring  for  indemnity,  and  appealinf^  to  our  justice 
and  compassion. 

If  the  planters  cannot  adbrd  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  still 
less  can  they  aiford  to  retain  them.  If  emancipation  would  rob 
them,  melioration  would  clearly  ruin  them.  Any  impmvetnem 
in  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  tiiat  would  diminish  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  exacted,  or  ainrmcnt  the  quantity  of  food  allowed, 
would  throw  upon  their  owners  an  increase  of  expense  which 
would  still  further  reduce  their  profits.  Anil  w  liat  is  to  he  done 
then  ?  Is  this  country  to  bribe  them,  at  every  step  of  meliora¬ 
tion,  by  higher  and  hi;»hei*  protcctinfir  duties  i  l^veii  Mr.  W  ilinot 
I  lortoii  has  admitted,  that  no  com|>cnsation  can  be  justly  claimed 
for  mere  meliorations.  Ilut  if  so,  what  other  mode  of  escap¬ 
ing  the  ruin  they  have  provoked  anil  prepared  for  themselves, 
is  left  these  iidatuated  men,  but  that  of  n^rcein^  at  once 
to  emancipate  their  slaves^  d'liis  is  their  l)cst,  their  onlv 
remedy.  I'hoy  ha\e  had  forty  years*  notice  that  it  would  come 
to  this. 

H  e  have  >upposcil  ourselves  to  he  addressinsf  the  planters. 
W  e  are  aware,  however,  that  our  voice  cannot  reach  them;  lor, 
sii{H;radiled  to  the  distance  that  pails  us,  there  is  the  incurable 
ilealne.ss  ot  tlu>s4*  who  will  not  hear,  to  be  overcome  hv  anv  one 
who  wouitl  think  of  paining  their  attention.  As  little  hope 
have  we  of  makim;  any  impression  on  their  self-interested  ailvo- 
rates  in  this  couuiry  ;  but  we  wish  to  pul  our  readers  on  their 
j^uard  airainsl  their  S{>ecious  misrepresenuiions.  it  is  well  too 


actual  amuuat  uf  slave  lulnuir  c.umot  Ih!  regarded  as  a  stuidurd  up  t»> 
which,  4»r  in  auv  .susUiiaablc  cumjaailiun  with  wlu’ch,  frw  men  will 
4*r  uu^ht  to  wur\.  He  frixly  admits,  however,  *  that  KUpir^planUng 
*  by  slavc-i.dK»ur  i>.  (»ii  the  whole,  a  losing  game.’  (p.  .‘k’td.)  Wheirts 
sugar  is  gn)wn,  by  fni*  lalnmr,  in  other  eoiintrie.-.,  not  only  without 
IiKss,  but  t«4  the  profit  ot  the  jdanter  ;  and  the  sugar  which  is  the 
pn^bitv  <»f  fnv  laUmr.  wnuld,  but  for  the  proUvling  duties,  drive 
tbc  ^^*e^t  Jjidia  “iigar  out  ttf  the  market. 
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ibnt  sboiiM  l>r  awarr,  who  arc  tho  por^ons  willi  whom  wo 
liAVf  chii'Hv  to  iloal.  Wo  tran«rriho  the  following  roinarks 
from  the  Anti-slavery  Ueporter,  as  giving  a  clear  insight  into 
(his  nutter;  althongh  wo  might,  perhaps,  content  ourselves 
nith  a  simple  rercrcnce  to  the  pages  of  a  publication  which,  we 
liojH',  is  in  the  hamN  of  all  oiir  I'oaders.  'riioy  will,  however, 
luar  and  deserve  to  he  read  more  than  once. 

‘  'flu'  ^reat  and  etlicient,  ihongh  loss  obtrusive  lurtioii,  in  the  de- 
lusioas  practisi'd  and  tlie  clainonrs  rais<Ml  on  this  snhji'ct,  are  not  the 
])ianl«‘rN,  hnt  the  oonsigmvs  and  inorlgiigivs  of  their  poniiKH', — the 
morchanls  of  Loiulou,  Livor|>o<»K  Hristol,  an<l  Glasgow;  who,  while 
th<*v  have  tlieinsidves  U'en  aggnu-ating  the  distress  of  the  planters,  and 
thriving  on  tlieir  sjunl,  have  Uvn  urging  them  to  mise  high  the  cry  of 
pov«*rtv,  and  tin'  demand  of  further  eh'emosynary  aid,  as  well  as  to  urge 
vrlu’inrutly  their  nnqualitied  claims  for  c«>m|H'nsation.  In  this  waj% 
whatever  tlie  planters’  fate  may  Is*,  the  merchants  at  h'ast  u'ill  cMn* 
limie  t<»  gain  hy  the  pn>traction  of  the  present  system.  The  net 
priH^rils  of  their  estates  n'verting  to  the  ])lanters,  may  lH're<lnce<l  lower 
ami  lower.  Still,  the  merchants  will  have  their  interest  at  (5  per  cent, 
ami  their  commissions,  double  iMin missions,  and  their  high  freights, 
and  their  «»ther  ad\'nnt:iges,  which  may  l»e  enriching  them,  while  the 
nlaiilers  >tarve.  In  other  lines  of  trade,  the  Ciiiisignee  is  content  with 
liis  eoinniission  on  the  s;de  prict'  of  the  article  i'onsigned  to  him,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  duty  cliargoil  ujmn  it  hy  the  (Miverninent.  In  the  W4*st 
India  traile,  the  unusual  course  is  ]uirsued,  of  elnirging  commissions, 
not  only  on  the  side  price  of  the  article,  hut  on  that  price  with  the  duty 
Huperadded.  SupjKKse  a  cwt.  of  sugar  t<»  lie  worth  2  lx.  If  sold  like 
other  givnls,  the  purcluM'r  would  pay  the  duty,  and  the  merclunt's 
conmu.ssion  of  2^  jvr  cent,  would  W  chargetl  only  on  the  sale  price*. 
Hut  tin’s  will  not  content  the  Wt*st  India  merchant.  He  claims  a 
right  to  pay  the  duty  ujwn  it,  which  is  24x.  more,  and  he  therefore? 
charges  his  commissiiUi,  not  <»n  2  lx.  hut  on  41U.  A  ml  this  c*our8e  is 
purMied  even  with  n*spect  to  sugar  roHnwi  for  ex|K>rtutioii,  instead  of 
))ur.suiiig  tin*  Nimple  and  tdirioiis  course  of  retining  it  in  Inind.  But 
tliis  would  Ih‘  incompatible  both  with  the  double  couiinis.si<in  of  the? 
laercijant,  and  with  the  further  advantage  arising  from  the  mystery  in 
which  thi  s  unusual  nntde  of  pntce'cding  involves  the  iiiutteT  of  draw- 
lack,  ami  Iddes  fretm  the  public  view  the  large  bounty  which  it  thus 
secured  to  the  sugar  grower. 

‘  Tlie  consignc*es,  in  this  w’ay,  aerquire,  on  the  one  hand,  enormous 
gains  from  their  dependent  IxMTtovers,  the  planters  ;  while  on  the  otlwr, 
hy  the  mystifying  process  of  the  refining  for  exportati<»n,  to  which  we 
tiave  allmh'd,  they  ;ud  the  planter  to  obtain  from  the  public  the  mc'aiis 
ut  [wying  them.  Tliey  are  therefore  in  truth  the  opponents  «if 

refonn  ;  and  what  is  more,  almost  the  only  |>urties  who  have  any  real 
interest  in  op|x»sing  it.  But  the  planters  are  in  their  pnver,  and  must 
move  and  act  at  their  bidding. 

*  \ow  with  resjiect  to  this  class  of  {lersoiis,  who,  as  we  have  said, 
are  really  the  j)erM»iu>  who  would  cliiefiv  sufier  by  the  desired  ami  w»ii- 
Irmpiatod  change  of  system,  what  claims  have  they  to  fieri  sat  iofi  ? 

W*  Udieve  that  they  have  none  wliatever.  They  have  s|HfuIated,  with 
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a  porff'ct  knowljnlfrcof  all  the  cirrnmstnnct's  of  lhcc?\se,  in  this  colani:!} 
tnule  ;  and  they  must  Ik*  considered  as  standiiif;  on  precisely  the  same 
fiMitin)^  with  s|HViilators  in  every  other  hrancli  of  cinnmercc,  and  ai 
bound  to  abide  the  result  of  their  sjMxrulations,  whatever  it  may  he.  If 
such  a  claim  were  allowed  in  their  case,  a  similar  claim  might  be  urged 
in  the  case  of  every  improvident  s|)eculator.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
continuunce  of  the  slave  system,  and  the  probability  that  Parliament 
and  tlie  ptiblic  would  deal  with  it  and  eventually  abolish  it,  has  long 
Ikm'ii  a  matter  of  j>erfect  notoriety.  The  merchant  therefore  who  kai 
embarked  in  Colonial  speculations  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
has  done  so  with  a  |H*rfect  knowletlge  of  all  his  risks.  Those  risks 
WHTc  well  known  to  be  so  grt‘at  as  to  have  became  almost  jimverbial. 
lit't  any  miui  read  the  statement  of  The  Case  of  the  West  India 
Planter^,'*  inserted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  IlejKirter,  No.  (>1,  p.  272, 
giving  an  authentic  view  of  their  perennial  distress  and  insolvency, 
from  the  year  ly^’d)  to  the  prc‘sent  hour.  Let  him  also  read  the 
Pej>orts  o^  the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  the  commercial  distrirss  of 
the  West  Indii's  in  IIUIJ  und  llKrtl,  proving  beyond  all  (piestion,  the 
inist'rably  losing  nature  of  West  Indian  investments;  and  .say  whether 
any  man’  who  sliould  embark  his  projHTty  in  such  investments,  with¬ 
out  taking  an  ample  guar.intee  apiinst  eventual  loss,  could  have  ex- 
jH'ctiHl  that  he  was  ultimately  to  Ik*  indemnified,  for  his  improvidence 
in  not  doing  so,  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.^  No  man  can 
Udieve  it. 

‘  What  then  was  the  motive  of  merchants  for  embarking  in  Wwt 
India  speculation?  Was  it  their  opinion  of  the  p*rmanencc  of  the 
slave  system,  or  any  assuranci*  given  them  on  that  ]>oint  ?  No;  it  was 
simply  the  large  annual  return  which  they  .stipulated  to  receive  fur 
their  advances,  and  which  was  considered  by  them,  justly  or  not,  as 
('({uivaleiit  to  their  lisks.  They  have  no  more  right,  therefore,  to  claim 
imh'iniiity  for  tlieir  h»sses,  in  this  instance,  than  an  Insurance  (aimimny 
would  have  a  right  to  urge  a  like  claim,  if,  after  leaving  accepted  the 
stipulat»*d  premium,  tlo*y  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  loss  Jigainst 
which  they  laul  iii-'Uretl. 

•  The  onliiairv  advantages  aceruing  to  the  consignee  from  an  advance 
of  capital  on  a  sugar  estate,  may  Ih'  estimated  at  from  12t<»  2Pper  eenl. 
]>iT  aiiiium,  Inelmlliig  interest  at  <i  jMTcent.  gains  by  insurance,  fn  ight, 
iS:e.,  and  eommi.>sious  f»n  the  sugar  sent  home  and  the  sujijdics  sent 
abroad,  ami  in  the  case  of  .sugar,  as  we  liave  shewn,  (hy  a  dextemui 
eontrivumv  oper.it iiig  largely  to  the  puhllc  detriment,)  double  com- 
mi.s.Nituis.  If  we  supp»*.se  him  to  retain  the  consignments  tif  such  an 
estule  for  from  eiglit  to  twilve  years,  his  ciipilul  would  1k‘  replaced, 
and  al'.  heymd  would  Iw  the  Ihuius  for  the  sake  of  wliich  he  w;ks  con¬ 
tent  to  encounter  the  risk  of  loss. 

•  Hut  would  it  Ik*  just  that  a  sjH*culator  of  this  dc.scription  .should 
oaiie  with  a  claim  for  indemnity  in  case  slavery  should  Ik*  alMilished? 
If  his  sp*cuhitiou  has  Is'iiefited  him,  the  demand  would  Ire  |H*rfecllT 
monstrou-'.  If  it  lais  iiijun'd  him,  what  claim  can  he  have  to  coiajKii- 
siitinii  lK*yoiid  the  thotisamls  of  unfortunate  .s{H*culators,  in  other  linei 
of  trade,  who  have  Ihvii  hurt  by  their  sp*culatiou.s  ? 

•  \N’«*  U'lieve  that  u  very  large  pro|)ortIou  of  the  projicrty  now  vc.stcd 
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in  the  British  slave  colonies,  has  been  vesttni  in  them  by  speculators  of 
this  ilescription,  who  have  been  proceeding  in  their  8|MH!ulationH  with 
g  view  chieHy  to  their  own  profit  and  security,  rather  than  with  any 
now  to  the  ))emianent  interests  of  either  the  planters  or  the  slaves,  and 
with  which  their  own  too  often  appear  to  be  incom|)atible.  In  most 
cases,  it  would  have  l)een  obviously  tne  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  to  have  intnKluct*d  the  many  improvements  in  Colonial  husbandry 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  But  this  would  not  have  suited 
Uie  merchant.  1 1  is  commissions  both  on  the  sugar  imported  and  the 
supplies  exported,  would  thus  lie  abridged.  Instead  of  12  to  20  per 
aut.  on  his  capital,  he  must  be  content  with  10  or  8.  If  the  sugar 
cn»ps  arc  diminished,  in  order  to  increase  the  provision  crops,  or  to 
promote  the  rearing  of  cattle  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  the  plough,  he 
may  threaten  to  foreclose,  and  the  planter  has  no  option  but  to  submit.' 

Anti- Slavery  Reporter, 

Against  this  gigantic  influence*,  hostile  alike  to  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  ]>lantor  and  to  the  genuine  commercial  interests 
of  this  country,  hostile  to  every  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  slave,  to  every  beneficial  reform  at  home,  we  once  more 
call  upon  every  one  who  loves  his  country  to  rise  np  in  the 
iiaino  of  the  Lord,  and  to  say  with  a  voice  that  shall  bo  heard 
across  the  hroail  Atlantic,  ‘  Slavery  shall  be  no  longer.* 

What  is  Slavery  ?  For  the  best  answer  to  this  (piestion,  we 
earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  consult  Mr.  Stephen’s  pre¬ 
sent  voluinc,  containing  a  delineation  of  the  actual  state  in  point 
of  practice.  I  lis  former  volume  was  occupied  in  the  delineation 
of  what  it  is  in  point  of  law.  The  Colonial  Slave  Law  was  un¬ 
answerably  shewn  to  he  barbarous  and  iniquitous,  beyond  all 
palliation  or  defence  ;  and  the  only  way  of  evading  the  force  of 
the  damning  representation,  was,  first  to  assume  that  the  existing 
practice  is  so  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  to  form 
an  antidote  to  its  harl)arous  severity,  and  then  to  charge  the 
venerable  Author  with  deliberate  misrepresentation.  Such  was 
tijc  ]>lan  adopted  by  a  certain  Mr.  Alexander  Barclay,  in  a 
work  got  u})  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Stephen’s  volume,  and  which 
produced,  in  many  instances,  by  this  plausible  artifice,  on  the 
minds  of  those  readers  who  had  not  perused  tlic  work  of  Mr. 
Stephen,  an  imj)ression  unfavourahlc  to  his  fairness  or  accu- 
racN  t.  'fhe  inaccuracies  of  which  Mr.  Barclay  affected  lo 


*  *  riio  truth  must  Ik*  told.  West  Indian  influence  has  ulwavs 
‘  Wn  irrevistihly  predominant,  not  <»nly  in  parliament,  hut  in  the 
‘  conncils  of  the  crown,  and  in  all  the  dc|>nrtmcnts  of  the  state  ;  and 
‘  liM  governed,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  apiKiintmcnt  t(»  all  olficeR, 
‘  ccclesiasticjil  or  civil,  in  the  sugar  colonies,  %%’nether  the  patronage  of 
‘  them  is  clelegiited  to  the  governors,  or  retained  in  the  olfices  at  home.' 

Stephen,  p.  411. 

'  e  were  particularly  grieved  at  the  time  to  notice,  in  the  Cun<« 
'OL.  v. — N,S.  Y 
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complain,  respcctetl  tlic  infrroncof^  drawn  as  to  the  efforts  of 
various  statutes  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  In  many  in. 
stances,  it  was  said,  the  practice  was  better  than  the  law. 
what  were  the  \ery  title  and  s|>ecific  object  of  Mr.  Stephen’i 
volume?  NVhat  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute?  lias  it  not 
resjK'cted  the  law  ?  Have  not  the  colonial  assemblies  perlint. 
ciously  refused  to  repeal  those  very  statutes  which  they  pretend 
to  Ihj  so  much  harsher  than  the  practice?  Hut  even  if  thoy 
had  been  repealed,  they  mi^ht  very  justifiably  have  been  cited 
to  prove  what  that  system  was,  which  had  fouml  its  defenders 
and  panegyrists  in  this  country. 

‘  It  was  hijihly  important  remarks  ^Ir.  Stephen,  *  to  shew  hy  an. 
theiitic  reci>ni8,  what  harharons  laws,  some  of  the  w’orst  of  which  wm 
i»f  verv  recent  ilatcs,  ihew  mi^jrated  Kin^lishtnen  and  •xcntlemen,  w’hai 
iiiunHi  tt>  the  j^overninent  of  slavi's,  had  lavn  cjipahle  of  framing ;  hot 
still  inun*  so,  as  they  wore  for  the  nmst  part  nndeniahly  in  full  fiw 
at  the  very  time  when  such  favouniblc  hut  false  accounts  were  givm 
of  their  slave  coties,  by  the  colonial  agtmts  aiul  witnesses,  before  the 
IVivv  Council  ami  I’arlianient.  ^loreover,  1  w  as  able  to  shew,  thet 
;i]must  every  pretended  mitigation  or  improyement  subsequentlv  made 
hy  the  ineliurating  nets,  was  illusory’  or  practically  nselexs ;  that  the 
stde  t»bject  t»f  those  ostensible  n*fonnations  w’aa  to  prevent  the  iiitcrpo* 
sititm  of  Hiirlinment ;  and  that  the  former  spirit  of  le^gislation,  which  I 
could  not  exhibit  without  citing  those  iKirbarous  laws,  still,  in  some  of 
thobo  colouiea,  ofieiily  and  avowedly  prevailed,  ihit  it  is  not  true  thit 
even  under  ttiese  circumstances,  1  cited  knowingly  any  law  that  hid 
l»eeii  rcpeaietl  t»r  disused  in  practice  tv  hen  1  wrote,  without  apprifii| 
my  readers  of  the  fact.’ — pp.  Id,  lib 

In  his  present  Nolume,  Mr.  Stephen  meets  his  opponents 
upon  the  point  of  the  ]^ractice;  and  ‘  tearing  from  the  social 
‘  monster  the  scri'en  which  liislance  and  falsehood  h«id  CJist  be- 
•  fore  him’,  he  has  exhibited  slavery  to  the  eves  of  the  Hritish 
iHH>ple,  lor  ilie  first  time,  in  its  true  and  hideous  forms.  Mr. 
Barclay  utl'ected  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,  whether  a  second 
volume  WHS  really  intended,  or  whether  the  announcement  of  it 
hy  Mr.  Stephen  was  not  a  mere  artifice,  designed  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  had  told  only  half  the  crimes  of  the  colonists.  The 
idea  would  not  have  been  an  erroneous  one;  and  Mr.  IWclay 
and  his  employ eis  may  now  be  taught  that  their  defiance  bed 


^rcgiiUtui4il  Magaxinc  (Sup.  1828),  au  ariicle  most  courteous  to  Mr. 
IhircLiy,  and  moat  unfair  towards  Mr.  Stephen,  who  is  charged  by  tk* 
Heviewer  w  ith  Udug  ‘  betrayed  into  represeutatious  at  variance  witk 
‘  fuetb.  c  diuidd  not  now  refer  to  the  article,  but  for  the  purpwf 
of  nuiiii^ng  the  respected  K<iitors»  that  tliey  have  now  an  eppw* 
tuuitys  i»l  whicli,  we  doubt  not,  they  will  gladly  avail  thciuieives*  flf 
n^palring  this  w  rong. 


fmfia  Shfrrrtf, 

I^n  lictfrr  withhohK  Mr.  Strpl^on  hf^ro  fully  rxpUtTX^Y, 
what  had  lonsf  l>oon  known,  but  novor  juloqnatrly  nccountod 
for,— tho  decline  of  the  slave  population  in  our  West  India  co- 
— in  other  words,  the  lainentahle  waste  of  life ;  by  shew- 
intr,  from  details  furnished  by  his  opponents  themselves,  that  the 
labour  exactefi  is  cruelly  excessive,  in  point  of  time,  and  in  jmint 
of  intensity;  that  this  excessive  labour  is  forced  by  means  alike 
miel  and  pernicious ;  that  the  maintenance  of  (he  plantation 
shivps  is  shamefully  scanty  and  ina<lequate;  that  they  are  badly 
lialgcd,  and  treated,  when  sick,  with  inhumanity  and  neglect. 
He  has  proved,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  slaves  on  sugar* 
hlantations  are  forced  to  work,  at  times,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
hours  a-tlay;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  total  annual  ex|)ense 
of  the  maintenance  of  a  slave  to  his  owner  and  employer,  is 
much  under  sterling!  *  It  is  the  unjust  and  cruel  parsi- 

*  mony  with  w  hich  tho  slaves  are  maintained  *,  Mr.  Stephen  re* 
marks,  ‘  and  the  excessive  amount  of  their  forced  work,  that 

*  induces  the  planter  to  prefer  their  lalmur,  in  most  cases,  to 

*  that  of  cattle,  ami  to  the  use  of  tlie  plough  and  other  nia- 

*  chifiery  by  which  human  hands  might  he  spared  (p. 

Bt  the  majority  of  slave-owners,  he  says,  ‘it  maybe  truly  al- 

*  lec;cd,  that  they  arc  not  enabled,  by  the  returns  of  tlieir  es- 

*  tates,  more  liberally  to  maintain  their  slaves  \  Hut  this  is 
owing  to  *  the  enormous  amount  of  human  labour  expended 

*  upon  sugar-estates.  The  English  farmer  does  not  employ  a 

*  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  bands  on  a  like  quantity  of  arable 
‘  land  in  culture.* 

\Vc  cannot,  upon  the  present  occasion,  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  comparative  value  of  slave  and  free  labour.  No  one  will 
contend  that  free  labour  could  be  substituted  for  slave  lalxHir 
in  the  sugar-plantations,  upon  the  present  system.  Upon  this 
lK)int,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Trinidad,  superintendent 
of  the  free  negroes  called  .Vmerican  refugees,  is  decisive: — 

*  “  I  M  calliHl  on  to  explain  more  fnlly  than  I  did,  tlie  opinion  I 
garo  :w  to  w’h<'ther  sugar-estates  could  be  carried  cm  entirely  by  free 
bbmr.  1  do  not  think  that  they  could,  in  the  manner  the  work  is 
carried  on  nt  present j — making  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  a  given 
time ;  in  many  instances,  working  eighteen  hours  out  of'  twenty^fimr ; 

which  constant  laUmr  the  free  Kcttler  will  not  submit  to.  But . 

was  tlie  free  population  greater  than  it  is  in  the  oolony,  I  have  no 
(loubt  Migar-estates,  carrying  om  labtmr  from  suss^rise  to  sun^sei,  might 
l)e  worked  by  tliem,  whilst  the  planter  would  receive  a  moderate  in- 
ilemnihcatitm  for  his  outlay.'*  *  * 

It  is  one  revolting  feature  of  the  present  system,  that  the  de- 
^niction  of  human  life  would  seem  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 


•  See  .\nti-81avery  Reporter,  Vol.  ii.  p.  157* 
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proiluctivenoss  of  the  soil  and  the  profits  of  the  planter.  Thb 
same  colony  of  Trinidad,  containin'^  only  23,<H)0  slaves,  makes 
annually  nearly  as  nuich  suirar  as  Harbadoes  with  80,000  slaves. 
Now  if  it  were  true,  that  the  greater  prosperity  and  the  higher 
profits  of  the  planters  tentlo'l  to  promote  the  j'reater  comfort 
and  consequent  increase  of  their  slaves,  the  slaves  of  Trinidml, 
it  has  been  justly  argued,  w’ould  increase  faster  than  those  who 
cultivate  the  inferior  soil  of  Harbadoes,  and  still  more  as  com- 
pareil  with  those  who  cultivate  the  Hahamas.  Hut  fact  it 
dirvi'thj  the  reverse, 

*  The  (locrensi*  of  the  population  in  Trinidad,  yielding  12rfr/.  of 
stiipir  for  each  slave,  is  per  cent,  ycr  annum  ;  while  in  Uarhadnes, 
viehliiig  only  \  errt.  of  siipir  for  each  slave,  there  is  a  small  incretiir 
i»f  from  to  ^  ]H*r  cent.;  and  in  the  Hahamns,  frhrrc  no  .tn^ar  at  ait 
is  gfwra,  there  is  an  incrrnsr  of  from  2  to  p'r  cent,  per  annum. 
And  while  the  neirro  slave  population  in  Trinnirt'l  is  thus  rapidly 
wustiiii;  awav,  though  the  S4*xeH  are  nearly  equal,  it  ap||)ears  that  a 
hotly  of  free  iiegrtK's  brought  thither,  in  IHltJ,  from  the  rnite<l  Statci 
of  America  and  the  shunts  of  Africa,  wnth  a  much  greater  dispra. 
]>orlioii  of  the  sexes,  have,  since  that  time,  inerea.se<l  at  tliemteof 

JKT  cent.  ])er  auiium,  so  as  to  form  a  singular  and  instnictivc  c(»ii- 
trast  w  ith  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  negro  slaves  around  them.'  * 

Tndcr  such  circumstances,  it  w  ore  the  height  of  folly  to  ox« 
pect,  that  the  planters  could  he  induced  voluntarily  to  employ 
either  free  labour,  or  auy  method  of  economizing  slave  labour; 
and  still  more  improbable  and  impracticable  would  be  any  great 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  The  abolition  of 
sla\ery  can  alone  put  a  stop  to  this  protligatc  waste  of  human 
lilv.  Hut  how  abolish  slavery,  it  may  be  asked,  if  free  labour 
cannot  be  substituted  for  it  without  ruin  to  the  planter?  (  ould 
no  other  answer  he  given,  we  should  say  without  hesitation, 
Although  the  planter  should  be  utterly  ruined  by  being  stopped 
in  his  career  of  crime,  slavery  must  be  abolished.  If  sugar 
c^uuiot  1)0  grown  otherwise  than  by  slaye  labour  in  Jamaica,  it 
c.iii  be  grown  by  tree  labour  elsewhere  f.  If  the  same  quantity 


•  Auli-8lavcry  Hcp4»rU*r,  V'ol.  ii.  p.  211.  We  find  from  recent 
tufus  made  to  i’:iriiamciit,  of  the  average  increase  and  di'creaseof 
slaves  fi»r  the  five  years  preceding  1828^  that,  on  one  siigar-estate  ia 
J.ixnaica,  with  slaves,  there  luul  lK*eu  an  average  annual  dt*crfMa 
of  ten ;  on  aiiuther,  w  ith  242  slaves,  a  decrease  of  fifteen  ;  and  on  t 
third,  with  JI4  sl.ivo,  a  decrease  of  seventeim.  'Fhe  estates  of  the 
heirs  of  John  Ihorp,  ut  Irelauucv,  siiew*  a  diminution,  in  five  yeafa» 
of  2tK)  out  of  On  ilic  ci»dce*p]aulaliuus,  w  iiere  night-work  ii 

uiikjiow’u,  the  a\cragc  tact'*. use  is  not  less  than  J  per  cent*  per  annuiB* 
4  In  IliudosUku,  Java,  81aiu,  ^(exico,  and  Coloiuhia. 
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of  free  lnlw>nr  cannot  be  henefrcially  substituted  for  slave  labour 
in  the  West  India  colonies,  a  smaller  quantity  of  free  labour 
micht,  hv  means  of  an  inipnwecl  system  of  husbandry,  be  ren¬ 
dered  ec|nally  productive.  Free  labour,  even  in  the  West 
Indies,  has  l>een  found  to  answer.  If  the  immcfimfe  profits  of 
slave  labour  under  certain  circumstances  l)e  greater, — that  is  to 
sav,  the  eircuinstauccs  of  a  fertile  soil,  as  yet  uniinpoverished, 
prwlucing  lar^c  crops  of  an  article  protected  by  an  injurioua 
monopoly, — it  might  l>e  easily  shewn,  that  the  eventual  profits 
and  permanent  interests  of  the  planter  would  be  promoted  by  a 
total  change  of  the  system.  Nothing  can  l>e  more  precarious 
than  his  present  situation.  Every  year,  the  soil  is  becoming 
less  productive,  while  his  human  live  stock  is  diminishing,  and 
the  monopoly  upon  which  his  profits  absolutely  depend,  is  be¬ 
coming  more  injurious  and  insupportable  to  the  country  by 
which  ho  has  too  long  been  indulged  with  it.  Suppose  the 
West  India  islands  to  become  inde]u'ndent,  they  could  have  no 
staple  of  sugar,  for  no  country  would  pay  the  extra  price  which 
they  require  for  their  produce.  As  it  is,  they  can  only  afford 
to  proiluce  and  sell  it,  under  the  artificial  aid  of  bounties  and 
protecting  duties.  As  it  is,  the  slaves  arc  diminishing,  the 
planters  are  on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  and  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  heavily  taxed  to  secure  to  the  slave-holders  their  per¬ 
nicious  monopoly.  Truly,  then,  may  it  he  said,  that  the  West 
India  slavery  is  ‘  a  system  that  devours  all  who  are  engaged  in 
‘  it.’  Who  are  the  only  gainers  by  it,  has  already  been  shew’n ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  them  disgorge  some  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice.  We  invoke, 
however,  no  measure  of  vengeance,  but  simply  that  henceforth 
slave-lahour  shall  cease,  ^^  helher  it  be  more  costly  or  not  to 
the  planter,  it  is  tlie  more  costly  to  the  consumer  of  the  pro¬ 
duce.  If  it  enriches  the  merchant,  it  is  ruining  the  colonies. 
.\nd  if  it  were  not  so,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  the 
language  with  which  Mr.  Barclay  himself  has  supplied  us, 
(although  his  admission  is  meant  to  point  a  malignant  ca¬ 
lumny,)  ‘  that  if  (only)  one  twentieth  part  of  the  charges  against 

*  the  colonists  be  true,  scarcely  could  any  sacrifice  be  too  great 
'  to  wipe  from  the  earth  so  iniquitous,  so  dreadful  an  oppres- 
‘  sion.* 

.Mr.  Barclay  of  course  means  to  intimate,  that  not  a  twentieth 
l>art  of  the  charges  are  true.  He  goes  further ;  he  unblushingly 
asserts,  that  Mr.  Stephen’s  delineation  of  the  slavery  in  our  co¬ 
lonies,  every  part  of  which  is  substantiated  by  official  docu- 
inents  and  the  concessions  of  the  colonists  themselves, — is  *  as 

*  mere  a  tiction  as  malice  ever  forged,  or  a  diseased  state  of 

*  mind  brooding  over  a  creation  of  its  own,  even  in  dotage,  mis- 

*  took  fur  a  re^ty.*  This  is  a  fair  s|)ecimen  of  the  unbridled 
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cttVontcry  of  the  mercenary  advocates  for  slavery.  Another  in- 
stance  is  supplied  in  a  recent  Number  of  Fraser’s  Magaiine,^ 
u  publication  which  apes  the  audacity  and  license  of  Blackwood, 
with  all  the  awkwardness  and  feebleness  of  imitation,  and  which 
is  kept  afloat  by  ^^'cst  India  patronage.  We  shall  transcribe 
the  passage. 

'  As  to  the  labour — ftHKl — and  punishment  established  by  these 
law's,  no  cast*  has  ever  lK*en  made  out,  {hear,  hear,  hear,  yc  puriiam 
of  Aldermaiihuiy  !)  that  the  tirst  is  too  hard! — the  second  to«»  little!? 
^»r  the  third  t(H>  st*verc ! ! !  And  any  attempt  to  violate  tht^se  lawi 
in  any  res jicci,  \s  rinidily  cognizable,  and  the  slaves  in var iahi y  fin^g 
rcad^  and  certain  redress**  Frascr*s  Magazine,  No.  XIII.  p.  121. 

This  same  clumsy  venter  of  falsehood  asserts,  moreover,  that 
‘  females  are  never  subjected  to  Hogging  ’, — that  cruelty  is  un¬ 
known, — that  ‘  an  industrious  negro  makes,  on  an  « tr ra^r,  from 
‘  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  annum  *,  (i.  e.  for  himself,) — and 
that  ‘  instances  are  not  rare  where  thirty  pounds  have  been 
‘  saved*; — and  that  this  fact, — the  accumulation  of  property  by 
the  industrious  negroes  to  an  extent  unknown  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  unhappy  community  of  Great  Britain, — is  ‘too 
‘  w  ell  established  for  even  tho  most  hardened  impudence  of  the 

•  most  violent  twaddler  to  attempt  to  deny,  or  even  indirectly  to 
‘  controvert.*  In  proof  of  this,  the  Writer  refers  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  ‘  the  most  conscientious  and  able  defender  that  ever 
‘  stood  forw  ard  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  immunitici 

•  of  the  Colonists,’  whose  testimony,  we  are  told,  ‘  no  one  has 

•  ever  ventured  to  impugn  ’, — the  veracious,  disinterested,  most 
excellent  Mr.  M‘Queen.  If  he  had  not  been  named,  we  should 
have  know  n  w  ho  must  he  meant ;  and  that  our  readers  may  be 
fully  apprised  of  the  value  of  his  testimony,  w  e  shall  transcribe, 
w  ithout  comment,  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Stephen’s  vo¬ 
lume. 


‘  Having  mentioned  this  wTitcr  (]M 'Queen)  more  than  once  asi 
inercvmiry  antagonist  employed  by  the  Assemblies  and  Planters,  and 
lurgidy  paid  by  them  for  liis  j)re-cnunent  zeal  in  their  service,  it  may 
be  right  to  apprise  my  readers,  that  the  fact  of  his  liberal  retainers,  is 
far  from  lieing  matter  of  secresy  or  rt'serve  in  the  sugar  colonies.  His 
rew’ard.s  have  In^en  rcjH*atedly  announci'd  in  strains  of  eulogy  by  various 
ncw  »i>n[HTs  there ;  ami  I  have  nou'  l)eforc  me,  the  Jamaica  Courani  of 
April  211,  111211,  in  which  the  fact  of  his  having  received  in  one  instance 
.tTUMK)  sterling,  is  noticed  in  a  ditferent  style.  “  You  Master  McQueen 
ha  re  received  .t’ntMK)  sterling  money** ;  and  again,  **  You  Master 
McQueen  are  the  hired  advocate  of  slavery  ”.  That  this  should  Ik?  cast 
in  his  tt'i'th  in  the  West  Indites,  w’here  no  printer  dares  commonly  in¬ 
sert  a  single  line  in  opixisition  to  the  common  cansi*,  may  seem  som^ 
what  stninge.  The  explanation  is,  that  Mr.  M ‘Queen  is  thus  con¬ 
temptuously  treated  lor  having  censured  the  alleged  eommunicatiun  h* 
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a  Jamaica  printer  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester’s  private  letter  to  Lord 
Ikthurst,  uiul  for  his  opitosition  to  ^Ir.  Ik^aiimont  and  his  pamphlet, 
culiiJtHl  **  Cofni>€nsation  to  Slave  Owners**;  a  work  which,  it  is  added, 
“  h;ui  ohtaineil  tlie  si\nction  of  all  liberal  men  in  Jamaica  ”,  and  their 
nur^t  riuttering  testimonials  of  their  approval,  not  Iw  a  sum  of  money, 
Master  M^ilneeny  for  endeavouring  to  jHTsnadc  the  jseople  of  Great 
firitain,  that  slavery  is  a  ehoiee  Idessing  of  humanity  ;  an  attempt  as 
kofH'lcss  as  it  is  disgraeeful,  and  whieh  every  reasoning  man  must 
UiM^h  at.** 

‘  The  dupes  of  this  Writer’s  incessant  misrepresentations  and  rail- 
inpi  will  here  si*e  what  is  thought  of  their  umierstandings  where  the 
real  cast*  is  known  ;  and  may,  jK'rliaps,  h>se  some  of  their  confidence 
in  the  (JlasgoNv  C  ourier,  BlackwiHKl’s  Magazine,  the  Morning  Journal, 
and  other  ordinarj'  vehicles  of  his  mercenary  labours.’ 

Stephen,  p.  197* 

This  person  is  supposed  to  have  received  5,000  in  all  from 
the  West  Indies,  partly  in  votes  of  money  by  Assemblies,  and 
partly  in  public  subscriptions,  and  is  now  become  a  great  West 
India  planter  himself! 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  Mr,  Bayley’s  ‘Four 
•Years’  Kesidence  in  the  West  Indies’,  in  which  the  Writer 
professes  to  have  ‘  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  question  ’  of 
Slavery.  As  he  seems  more  especially  to  ])hime  himself  upon 
this  feature  of  the  j)ublication,  it  will  be  but  justice  to  let  a 
little  of  this  new  light  in  upon  our  readers  by  means  of  a  few 
extracts. 


•  Oh  ye  whose  hearts  are  bent  upon  doing  good,  ye  whose  motives 
an*  pure  and  unsojdnsticated,  ye  who  would  relieve  real  misery,  ye 
who  would  pour  a  balm  to  close  the  wounds  of  hearts  that  liave  l»een 
cnisljod,  ana  spirits  broken  by  the  curse  of  poverty  and  want,  ye  who 
would  have  mothers  bless  and  children  pray  fi‘r  you ;  turn  not  your 
hearts  to  the  emancipation  of  negroes,  but  hwk  rather  to  emancipate 
fT(»ni  their  wtK‘a  sucfi  of  your  ow’ii  countrymen  as  are  opjiressed  with 
the  horrors  of  ]M)verty  or  the  miseries  of  disease ;  of  those  who  know 
what  it  is  to  be  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  and  famishing  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  The  slaves,  although  in  a  degraded  state,  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  capable  of  feeling  their  degradation  ;  as  they  are  well 
treated,  they  are  for  the  most  part  happy  and  contented ;  at  any  rate, 
their  wants  are  supplied ;  they  have  fcHnl  for  their  liodies  and  covering 
for  their  heads.  But  there  are  Englishmen,  free-born  Englishmen, 
"ho  have  starving  vvives  and  starving  families,  with  no  food  hut  their 
misery y  no  bed  hut  the  cold  earth,  no  covering  but  the  canopy  (^'  heaven. 
l^'init  then,  look  to  such  as  these,  and  extend  to  them  humanity  and 
*vHef :  for  what  think  yc  of  the  charity  of  that  man  who  W’ould  snatch 
their  last  morsel  from  the  mouths  of  his  own  children,  to  bi'stow  it  on 
the  offspring  of  a  stranger  ?  I  am  no  friend  U)  slavery  ;  Heaven  J'or- 
^id !  1  am  its  nnalterablc  and  unbending  enemy :  nevertheless,  1 

Itnow  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things  ;  and  I  know  too,  that  the  time 
fur  slave  cniancipiUion  is  not  yet  come*  pp.  94,  6. 


Inf  Ha  Sldrrrfj, 

Not  vet  roTYie,  her.nnsr  the  slnvos  nre  ‘not  yet  siifTinently  ci- 
•  pable  of  feelin"  their  (lej^rachition  ’ !  It  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred  to  Mr.  liayley,  that  w!ien  tliat  time  arrives  to  which  he 
woiikl  have  us  defer  the  almlilion  of  slavery,  the  slaves  will  not 
ask  ns  to  emancipate  them.  Our  readers  will  probably  be 
startled  at  this  fearful  picture  of  the  misery  of  free-horn  Kn- 
;»lishmen.  Surely  the  most  philanthropic  course  that  our  West 
India  advocates  could  have  adopted,  would  have  been  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  Mr.  Wilinot  Horton,  the  expediency  of  a  hill  to  )>ermit 
c»ur  starviuir  population  to  sell  themselves  and  their  families  to 
the  tJamaica  planters,  that  they  mi^ht  he  admitted  to  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  plenty,  ease,  ami  happy  nonrhafnnre  of  the  field 
nej^roes.  ICveu  l)eforc  the  Slave-trade  was  abolished,  before 
the  vast  improvements  hatl  been  introduced,  which  are  said  to  ! 
have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  so 
happy,  >o  enviable  was  tlicir  condition,  tliat  no  melioration 
wouhl  seem  to  have  been  possible.  Mr.  Stephen  has  criven  a  few 
speciim'us  of  the  evidence  tcnderctl  by  ollicers  of  high  public 
charact<’r,  in  ITJH),  to  support  the  petitions  of  the  planters 
again>t  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Admiral  Sir  IVter 
I’arker  saiil,  that  the  slaves  were,  in  his  opinion,  *  in  a  more 
‘  comforlahle  situation  than  tlie  lower  class  of  people  in  any 
‘  part  of  I’hirt^pe,  (Ireat  IWitain  not  excc]Ued.’  Admiral  Ikir* 
rineton  saiil :  *  'I'hey  seemed  so  happy  that  he  had  tris/ted  Itim* 

‘  St  if'  a  wcjLfro ’.  (Jovernor  Parry,  after  characterizing  thebe- 

ha\iour  of  masters  towards  their  slaves,  as  marked  hv  *  ever? 

^  0 

*  possible  kindness,  care,  and  attention  \  aliirmed,  that  ‘  the  com- 
‘  mon  lalxuir  of  the  mvgro  there  wotdd  be  play  to  any  peasant 
‘  ill  this  connlrv  *.  Aiul  (u)vernor  Pavnc,  afterwards  Lord  I-*a- 
\ington,  thought,  that  he  hazarded  nothing  in  saying,  that 
there  was  m»  slave  at  this  j)eiiod,  none  at  least  that  he  ever  saw, 

*  the  se\erity  of  whose  labour  was  by  any  means  comparable  to 
‘  that  of  a  da) -labourer  in  Ihiglaiul  ’.  Vet,  since  the  pcriotl  at 
which  this  evidence  was  given,  when  the  improvement  in  the 
comlltiou  ot  the  slaves  seemed  to  have  rcachetl  its  ne  plus  ulira, 
for  which  reason  the  planters  )>etitioned  to  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  tln^  import.ition  of  frt*^ll  negroes  from  Africa,  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  their  beneficence  and  humanity, — since  then, 
the  present  uilvoeates  of  the  |)lanters  tell  us,  the  w  hole  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  chaugeil.  *  hnniediately  subsetjuent  to  the 
‘  years  lSt)7  and  18t)^>\  says  Mr.  M‘l)onuel,  ‘care  and  atten- 
‘  tiou  on  the  part  of  the  muster  co/zimvicW.  And  Mr.  Harcliy 
tells  us,  that  ‘  no  person  who  saw  the  situation  of  slaves  in  Ja- 
‘  maica  twenty  years  ago,  could  have  believed  it  possible  that 

*  so  great  a  change  for  the  better  could  have  Uikeii  place  in  so 
‘  short  a  period.’  (Stephen,  pp.  Jil— What  remains  then 
hut  to  transport  our  redundant  population  to  the  happy  shoret 
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of  thf  Antilles  wlicro,  if  they  can  pnt  up  with  the  name  of 
5l.ivcry,  they  will  he  made  so  eomfortahle,  as  to  realiae  the 
idfal  hapj>ines8  for  which  Admiral  Iharrington  panted  when  he 
wished  himself  a  negro.  We  fear  that  a  day  is  coming,  when 
many  a  white  tyrant  w  ill  wish  that  ho  had  heen  a  slave. 

la  order,  however,  to  escape  degradation,  it  will  be  ahsolntely 
necessary,  that  our  white  emigrants  should  beeome  slaves;  for, 
while  the  negroes  ‘  are  not  yet  sufhciontly  capable  of  feeling 
‘  their  degradation  *,  the  whiles,  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
freeinca,  are  almost  as  badly  olf,  and  feel  their  degradation  as 
much,  as  our  starving  peasantry  at  liomc.  So  says  Mr.  Bay  ley. 

*  Of  :dl  the  classes  of  iw'ople  w’ho  inhabit  Bridge- town  (RurlKados), 
the  |VM»r  whitt's  are  the  lowest  and  the  imwt  degraded.  Residing  in 
the  naninest  liovels,  they  ]my  no  attention  either  to  neatness  in  their 
(Iwvllings  or  cleanliness  in  their  jx'rsons  ;  and  they  subsist  too  often, 
to  thoir  .shame  he  it  s]>okon,  on  the  kimlness  and  the  charity  of  slaves. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  sjdlow,  dirty,  ill-h^tking,  ami  nnlmppy  race  ; 
llu*  mon  lazy,  the  women  disgusting,  and  the  children  neglected  :  all 
witliont  any  notion  <»f  principle,  morality,  or  religion  ;  forming  a  me¬ 
lancholy  picture  of  living  misery,  and  a  strong  contrast  with  the  general 
;i|)|H‘aranee  of  Inippine.ss  di*jncted  <m  the  countenances  of  the  jVre  black 
iitul  colimred  people  of  the  stime  class.’  p.  (>2. 


Happy,  however,  as  arc  these  free  blacks,  and  superior  in  all 
respects  to  the  poor  whites,  they  are  to  be  pitied  in  comparison 
with  the  happy,  happy  slave. 

‘  In  the  first  place,  the  slave  has  a  comfortable  furnished  dwelling, 
for  which  he  pa^’s  no  rent,  and,  what  is  still  better,  no  tuxes  ;  and 
this,  I  lH*li«*ve,  IS  a  blessing  which  Englishmen,  high  or  low,  have  sel¬ 
dom  enjoyed.  Secondly,  the  slave  is  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
'M'panitcd  I. is  family.  Thirdly,  slaves,  if  attacked  by  Ixidily  ill¬ 

ness  ami  dise:ist‘,  experience  no  uneasiness  beyond  that  caused  by  per- 
son.!!  pain.  They  have  the  opinions  of  a  skilful  physician  and  the  at- 
tonilance  of  a  careful  nurse ;  and  every  medicine,  cordial,  or  eren  luxury 
which  the  former  may  prescribe,  the  latter  scrupulously  administers. 
t)n  their  death-bed,  they  arc  never  troubled  w’ith  the  painful  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  arc  leaving  behind  them  a  starving  wife  or  helpless 
children ;  they  km»w  that  the  same  master  who  has  protected  tnem, 
will  protect  Iheir  offspring,  and  feed  them  to  their  heart’s  content. 


evnn  though  it  l)c  wdth  the  bread  of  slavery.  Fourthly,  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  witli  clothing  suited  to  the  climate ;  they  have  a  regular  allow- 


^ce  of  provisions  dealed  out  to  them  ;  and  in  their  reception  of  these, 
hut  of  the  clothing  more  especially,  they  shew  an  independence  and  a 
scrutiny  that  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  slave.  Scrupulous  of  ob- 
t^niiig  thtdr  full  measure,  and  extremely  tenacious  of  partiality,  tliey 
^11  refuse  any  thing  that  is  either  damaged  or  worse  in  texture  and 
•il||)enrance  than  that  which  is  dealed  out  to  their  fellow  slaves, 
l^iflhly,  their  labour  is  very  moderate,  and  well  pru})ortiuned  to  their 
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|Kiwcrs.  It  is  consider niily  less  than  that  of  a  British  peasant. 
Sixthly,  they  Imvc  the  sahljath  day  to  theiiiwlvew/  1*^0. —  pp.  iU»i)-371. 

*  lloiiuuruble  iiioinlRTs  make  h»ng  speeches  on  the  matter,  and  nts- 
sion  after  si‘s.sioii,  the  fpiestion  of  emancipation  is  discussiHl  in  thf 
Iloiisis  while  the  slave,  the  object  of  so  mnch  dispute,  the  injured 
In'in^  whose  wronpi  are  numlH*red,  and  wh<»se  sutferiiijjs  are  described 
with  such  a  pathetic  appc^al  to  the  feelings  and  the  hmrts  of  Kiit^lis^h- 
men,  is  singing  in  the  houses  c»f  rum,  sugar,  and  inolusH<»s,  or  smoking 
his  ]»i|H‘  under  the  shade  of  a  plaiitain-busli, —  happier  than  a  prince, 
and  more  nuitented  than  a  ^H^asant,  too  ignorant  to  care  for  fn^mn, 
and  therefore  not  in  a  tit  state  to  enjoy  it.* — pp.  JiOO,  .‘Mil. 

‘  Where  ignorance  is  l)liss  *,  says  the  poet,  ‘  *tis  folly  to  be 
‘  wise.*  "riiose  negroes  who  are  not  too  ignorant  to  care  for 
freedom, — or  rather,  who  are  so  much  worse  than  ignorant  as 
to  care  for  it, — superior  as  they  are  to  the  poor  whites,  (as  we 
have  already  seen,)  are  yet  far  below’  the  slaves. 

*  The  IkkIIcs  of  thc»e  unfortunate  ])or8cm8*  (the  emancipated  blacki) 

*  cuniiot  l>e  in  a  mure  lean,  wasttnl,  and  emaciatt'd  condition,  than 

tlieir  mind»  are  in  a  ^tate  of  low,  imimmil,  and  uucultivattHl  dcgr»* 
daiion.  ./.V  slaves,  they  oih'ht  have  improved;  Imt,  us  free  men,  they 
have  little  opportunity,  and  still  less  inclination,  to  riHseive  or  U'neit 
!>y  instruction  of  any  kind . They  revel  in  dniukenness  and  sin.* 

pp.  KKl,  104. 

'They  are  then  reduced  to  a  level,  in  point  of  misery  and  de- 
graihition,  with  the  ]>oor  starving  peasantry  of  I’higlaiul !  Such 
are  the  blessings  of  slavery  !  Now  will  it  be  believed  that,  after 
giving  this  delightful  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  happy 
isles  of  the  West,  onr  Author  can  be  guilty  of  the  inhumanity, 
the  wanton,  licariless,  unparalleled  barbarity,  of  wishing  this 
system  nut  an  end  to,  this  fair  fabric  of  happiness  destroyed! 
lie  speaks  of  slavery  as  a  thing  to  he  regarded  with  detestation 
(p.  Ms>) ;  he  professes  to  *  desire,  as  much  as  any  7?ian,  the 
‘  emancipation  of  the  slaves*;  he  sincerely  ho)>es  *  that  liberty 

*  may  be  given  to  the  slaves,  but  nut  now.*  (p.  o7«5.) 

*  I  have  not  said  *,  remarks  Mr.  Bay  ley,  ‘  that  the  slaves  must  be 
cmauci{)ated  immediately  ;  but  I  have  said  {and  what  Kn^lishman 
would  nut  ?)  that  lliey  must  be  emancipated.  I  have  not  said,  that  it 
would  be  ail  iniiisticc  to  the  ])laiiters,  but  a  cruelty  to  the  slaves,  to 
give  them  freedom  now.’  p.  I4j. 

Wc  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  or  to  explain  these  contra¬ 
dictions.  'rhe  most  natural  explanation  that  suggests  itself  is, 
that  the  volume  is  the  production  of  two  or  three  different 
hands,— possibly  of  Mr.  Ifaylcy  himself,  assisted  by  Mr. 
M‘iiuecn  and  Mr.  Coleridge.  It  is,  indeed,  made  up  of  con¬ 
tradictious,  auJ  is  altogether  011c  of  the  strangest  medleys  that 
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we  have  ever  liatl  the  fortune  to  peruse.  Tlie  prevaMing  style 
is  intolrrahly  flippant,  frivolous,  coarse,  and  rattling,— -very 
much  like  that  winch  a  ‘  pleasant  sort  of  fellow  *  might  be  sup- 
posetl  to  indulge  in  when  half-seas-over.  Yet,  here  and  there, 
imiications  of  native  good  sense  and  better  feeling  gleam  out; 
jiml  amid  a  large  proportion  of  absolute  trash  and  egregious 
rtetion,  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  entertaining,  and  some 
acceptable  information.  Now  and  then,  too,  as  our  readers 
have  seen,  hints  arc  incautiously  dropped,  which  reveal  but  too 
plainly  the  real  state  of  society  in  the  ^^’est  Indies.  For  in- 
sUincc : 

*  \Vlu‘n  wo  ontorod  tlio  hall,  we  were  somewhat  nstonishtHl  at  l)eing 
intHMlua  d  hy  tlio  worthy  maiiagiT  to  his  wife  and  daughter ;  I  say  as- 
timisluil,  iMvanNe  there  an'  few  worthy  managt'rs  in  the  West  Indies, 
\vlu>  ran  IhmisI  the  iHwsossion  of  such  legUimatc  gems/  p.  45. 

‘  All  the  world  know  (aiul  it  woidtl  In?  well  if  they  did  not)  that 
many  (for  the  sake  of  charity  and  chastity,  1  will  not  say  all)  of  the 
managers  on  estatt's.  and  residents  in  the  towns  of  the  tropica,  have 
locrificed  all  their  natioiud  inonility  at  the  shrine  of  a  deceased  philo- 
j>i»nluT,  and  formed  a  very  inipro|H'r  liaistm  d'amour  with  various  olive- 

rJoured  divinitii's . While  the  practice  exists,  there  will  be  little 

chance  t»f  reforming  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles.  The 
custom  I  have  alluded  to,  arises,  first  and  principally,  from  slavery, 
rrhich  has  a  hias  uixm  every  thing  eonnected  tvith  it*  p.  4P5. 

‘  It  is  thus  that  proJJigary  and  immorality,  beginning  in  the  dwelling 
nf  ihf  proprietor,  dkscrni)  to  the  kot'cl  of  the  slaves,  and  are  every 
where,  practised,  though  they  arc  every  where  condemned**  p.  41X1. 

Condemned  by  whom  ? 

*  'flic  grants  to  the  coloured  people  of  Grenada  have  already  pro- 
iluct  d  good  effects.  In  that  island,  tne  class  to  which  I  allude,  are  a 
niuht  resjH'ctablc  and  estimable  body  of  men,  and  eminently  deserving 
of  all  they  have  obtained.'  p.  499. 

*  A  Barbadian  hates  a  methodist  from  bis  soul ;  and  if  perchance 
an  unfortunate  parson  or  two  attempt  a  landing,  their  reception  ia 
none  of  the  kindest.  These  indefatigable  and  zealous  sectarians,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  in  building  a  chapel  ;  but  their  reign  was  of  short  du¬ 
ration  ;  for  the  enraged  Barbadians  levelled  it  with  the  ^ound,  and 
heaped  some  injurious  epithets,  and  still  more  injurious  blows,  upon 
the  heiul  and  shoulders  of  its  founder.  This  was  a  mean  and  dirty 

;  and  those  engaged  in  the  aifair  are  deserving  of  any  tiling  but 
credit.  During  my  residence  in  the  colony,  two  clergymen  of  this  sect 
arrived  from  one  oi  the  other  islands,  and  landed  in  disguise.  They 
^’cre,  however,  discovered,  and  as  soon  as  their  occupation  was  known, 
they  were  spe^ly  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  popular  fury,  in  the 
bouse  of  a  charitable  individual,  until  they  could  succeed  in  re- 
embarking  on  board  the  little  vessel  that  had  bro^ht  them  thilber. 

. 1  am  not  a  metlnjdist  myself.  Heaven  forbid  !  yet  1  can  see  no 

why  the  missionaries  sliould  be  excluded  from  BarUuius,  more 
^bau  from  other  ishuids,  where,  it  must  be  cuufessed,  even  if  they 


•>1^^  IFcfif  FnrHn  Sfnrrry, 

hAr\*  u’tth  it  a  ^hVht  portion  of  liarm,  tlior  hnvp  T)oroTtiM»ln 

<loi>r  mnch  '^ood/  jip.  7^^ 

‘  I^lko  the  rf»st  nf  mr  rofintrrinon,  I  rote  for  (the  slave's)  t'rraimy. 
patton,  not  ixMinise  T  pitv  his  condition,  for  T  kmm'  that  he  uiU  oft«i 
Ihs  w«»rse  in  a  state  «»f  Vihi‘rtv,  Init  //crow.te  no  won  fni^  a  rii'ki  to  nmkt 
a  $lnvt*  amHher.  Still,  I  repeat  that  it  nnist  h«‘  i^mdnal,  and  thil, 
.sitKH*  we  have  done  that  which  we  oiiijht  not  to  have  ilone,  hy  injunii| 
and  depriving;  him  of  his  rights,  and  as  we  have  left  undone  thit 
uhich  we  ought  to  have  done,  hv  leaving  him  tiai  long  without  educe, 
tioii  and  religious  iustniction,  we  must  leave  th»‘se  to  j)erfonn  thiir 
work.  l>et»»re  we  can  retwv  him  for  those  inpiries,  and  restore  him  u 
ihiMn?  rights.’  p.  1181. 

Wishiier  to  part  with  Mr.  Bayley  on  good  terms,  we  oifi 
him  the  l>enetit  t>f  this  riHieetning  ])aragraph.  Not  that  we 
v  ith  him,  of  course,  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
wivit  is  termed  >;radual  emancipation,  and  which  is  iisiiallv  ad- 
>oi*Mted  :\s  a  mere  pretext  for  gaining  time,  [''or,  as  to  the 
j»rest*iit  veneration,  cither  they  mnst  he  emanrinated  at  once,  or 
only  hy  death:  the  life  of  a  slave  is  too  short  to  admit  of  another 
twenty  yearb’  gradual  process  of  pretended  melioration.  As  to 
llie  unborn  getieration,  tlierc  can  be  no  reason  that  ///cr/ should 
be  gra<iaaiiy  cmancipateil,  except  as  llicv  will  gradually  (ome 
into  cxisitMice.  To  look  for  any  essential  improvement  in  the 
Miiditioii  of  the  slave,  wiiile  the  ])resent  system  is  upheld,  is 
cliimeiical  in  liie  extreme,  d'lie  advocates  of  slavery  sav,  that 
It  IS  unsusceptible  ol  improvement ;  tiie  colonises  themselves  say, 
tliov  wiil  not  improve  it;  ami  Mr.  ^Stephen  says,  timt  unless  tiie? 
over  woik  and  half  starve  the  slaves,  the  sugar-plantations  will 
not  pay.  .Ml  parlies  agire,  that  no  further  melioration  in  their 
Condition  is  praciicubie.  A  complete  change  of  the  <*ritire 
.^\^u•nl  of  cahivaiioii  can  alone  save  the  colonies  from  ruin,  and 
rescue  the  viclnns  of  a  slioi  t-slghteii  aud  iiiiprincipicd  avarice 
from  ilegiHtlalioii  and  siineriiig;  sucli  a  change  wo  mean,  as 
wouiil  Convcit  the  ^la\t^uvrnel'  inio  a  land-owner,  and  transfer 
to  the  land  itseif  the  v.due  of  the  slaves,  in  this  way,  the  eiiun- 
cipated  labouiei  might  bo  made  himself  to  yield  a  just  and  suf* 
fieWiit  com|KMisaiion  to  hih  employer.  But  nothing  siiort  of  the 
annihilation  of  slave  labour  ever  compel  the  planters  to  risk 
the  iramddtin.  ICvcry  improvement  even  in  biishaiidry%  they 
have  hitherto  rcsIdCcd  or  neglected.  In  the  nineteenth  coiitury, 

*  tiie  uil^crabic  lioc,  r al^^d  by  the  feeble  iuuids  of  men  and* 
‘  wvMuvii  driven  forwaid  by  the  c:ut-wiiip,*  is  still,  in  these  co¬ 
lonies,  the  nwu  iiiUiument  In  turning  up  the  soil,  to  the  negfeet 
of  oattie  aud  machinery.  The  contaii^uerrce  Is,  that  the  soil  itself 
is  ciuacu  with  progressive  bturciurc.ss«  And  to  upheld  this 
sv^iciu,  a  disgrace  to  civrilxadoa,  the  people  of  Uroat  Britain  tie 
hea\ ily  uxed,  and  ci^ht  hundred  ihuusaud  iiauiim  boiogssre 
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ileprivoil  of  il'^****  n«euriil  anil  held  in  desnradiniar  and  crnel 

bomlai(e!  Too  lon^  have  the  people  of  thin  country  been  de- 
ceiveii  by  the  planters  ami  their  aio^enta ;  while  year  after  year 
hftf  l)ecn  fritted  away  in  fruitless  controversy,  and  in  feehle  and 
’iiRincerc  imiiciitiona  on  the  part  of  our  I^eitislature.  Should 
ttie  present  Administration  shrink  from  its  duty,  and  l>etray  the 
luuise  of  humanity  and  justice  hy  any  pusillanimous  compromise, 
— wlhi’lt  we  ilo  not,  will  not  anticipate,— their  own  downfall  will 
not  be  far  distant,  Shoultl  they  l>e  defeated  in  the  attempt^ 
then,  God  have  mercy  upon  our  fallen  and  guilty  country ! 
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f  T  would  he  as  inexpedient  altogether  to  pass  hy  a  Imok  like 
*  the  prcstMit,  as  if  is  impossible  to  give  anything  approaching 
to  an  analysis  of  that  which  Ls  itself  closely  and  ably  analytical. 
Tile  progress  of  discovery  may  l>e  traced  in  few  words,  but  its 
|)roc(»s.ses  are  to  be  made  intelligible  only  by  distinct  and  con- 
sermive  d«»scriptinn.  Brief  phrase  may  suHice  for  the  state¬ 
ment  of  wlmt  Davy  etfected  ;  but,  for  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  means  by  which  his  high  aims  were  realized,  Dr.  Paris 
i)«i8  felt  tlie  wide  range  of  this  interesting  quarto  quite  in- 
.ulctpiato.  He  has,  indeed,  dime  all  that  was  practicoihle  to¬ 
wards  so  desirable  a  result:  he  has  not  only  preserved  entire 
ilic  senes  and  connection,  but  he  has  been  very  remarkably 
successful  in  bringing  out  the  main  points  both  of  the  nuninM 
nperanfU  and  the  minor  illustrations.  For  us,  however,  all 
this  is  (piite  out  of  the  question,  and  we  must  adopt  the  pre- 
fi'rable,  and,  after  all,  the  more  interesting  plan  of  making  Davy 
himself  the  hero  of  our  tale ;  giving  only  so  much  of  scientific 
lietail  as  may  serve  to  complete  tile  fair  exhibition  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  philosophic  character. 

Humphrey  Davy  was  of  respectable  family,  and  liis  parents 
were  resiihuit  at  Pen2.u'.ce,  where  he  was  born,  December  17, 
ITT.S.  His  infancy  was  remarkable,  and  die  master  of  the  pre¬ 
paratory  sciuml  where  he  was  first  placed,  speedily  intimated 
■he  expediency  of  giving  him,  even  at  that  early  period,  a  more 
oilvanced  and  effective  training.  He  seized,  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  tlie  import  of  such  books  as  sU'uck  his  fancy  ;  and  tiiis 
aienUil  mobility  was  retained  by  him  tlirough  life,  enabling  him 
to  pass  (piickly  through  all  the  stages  of  argumentative  and  ex- 
pcnmental  processes,  while  men  of  slower,  though  not  surer 
»*bitg  of  investigation,  were  struggling  with  difftcuities,  or 
pwising  for  light.  His  bent  was  decidedly  <mitorical:  when 
'^nly  eiglit  years  of  age,  he  would  collect  a  juvenile  audience. 
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and  hold  forth  to  th<nn  on  snoh  snhjfrN  mltrht  hw 
hi«  eHf^er  h'olinjr^.  Ilo  morooror,  a  nvidy  i ofprorrtMftftwf^ 
and  tlealt  largely  in  wild  inTrnt?<w  of  chivalry  and  rnmani^. 
Verae,  too,  did  he  ahnndantly  indite;  and  he  waa  a  miinii- 
t'actiirer  of  detonating  powder,  and  a  melter  of  ore«?  in  a 
made,  ader  liia  own  fashion,  from  a  large  turnip.  The  antdin^* 
ro<l,  which  formed  his  favonrite  amnaement  in  riper  yeara,  wm 
taken  up  at  an  early  age.  Meanwhile  his  edncation  \\n%  pm. 
ree<ling  ;  awl,  atler  leaving  tlie  slashing  master  of  the  IVnTanev 
( rnimmar-school,  he  finished  his  edncation  tmder  the  llev,  |)r. 
Cardew,  a  tutor  of  distinguished  merit,  at  Truro. 

^"o^lng  Davy  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession;  biit, 
aUluHigU  regularly  arlicliMi  to  .Mr.  Unriase,  a  rospectakh 
surgeon,  his  pursuits  were  decidedly  those  of  expertmanti) 
philosophy. 

‘  fiwtetui  of  prepamu?  medicines  in  the  surrrer}*,  he  utw  ci. 
|H»rimcntini|  in  Mr.  Tmkin’s  ‘ruret,  >vhich  had  now  t*«‘c*oTne  the  scar 
of  his  ciicmiiml  opemtions  ;  and  noon  more  than  one  ormsion,  it  in  Mid 
taut  he  priMtiioed  an  cxplnsion  which  put  the  Ditetor.  and  all  his 
butties,  ill  ji  opardy.  “  I’his  isw  lliitnphrov  is  incorrigible  Wti 
tlnjTC  ever  s«»  iille  a  dug  I" — “  fie  will  hhiw  ns  all  into  rlie  air  !*’  Sodi 
Mere  the  ctsistaut  exclamations  of  Mr.  Tisikin  ;  and  then,  in  a  j'MK 
straiu,  he  would  fijicnk  of  him  ns  tiie  **  PhiloHopher,"*  and  sonuxioM 
call  him  “  ^ir  Humphrey,”  as  if  prophetic  of  hia  future  rcno\ni.' 

Hut  Davy  was  also  poetical;  and,  thus  beset  by  two  iirgwi 
)>ro^)eii!iities,  it  rixpiireil  but  a  slender  portion  of  the  gift  of  pit- 
scieiioe,  to  give  assurance  tliat  he  w  ouid  nerer  sit  quietly  down 
to  the  liiiicet  and  pestie.  ( )f  his  ‘  poetry,’  we  cannot  say  much. 
It  dlspiays  idiisideiaiile  dexterity  in  the  management  of  words 
and  the  n  gulatioii  of  rfivthm;  but  we  cannot  go  the  length  of 
liie  *  •Tieoi  f>ociic  genius  who  said,  tliat,  ‘  If  Davy  had  not  heea 
‘  the  lirsi  i  heinisl,  he  would  have  been  the  first  Hoet  of  hii 

*  age.’  Nor  can  ask  with  Dr.  Paris, — ‘  ^Vhe^c  is  the  modem 

*  Lsau  v^llo  uouhi  c\ciiaiige  his  IVtkerian  Lecture  for  a  I’oeo. 
‘  tliough  it  sliouid  equal  in  design  and  execution  the  Paradisi 

Davy’s  iiitiaHiiiciion  to  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  recently  Presida* 
of  the  iloyal  S<x:iety,  the  first  e\ent  that  gave  a  decided 
tnni  to  his  foi  tunes.  Mr.  (i,  was  struck,  v  ith  the  nppearaiiee 
of  a  lad  swinging  hlly  over  the  half-door  of  Mr.  Borlase  s  hour, 
aiul  throve ing  his  strong  features  into  a  variety  of  humoraos 
v'onU)iiion>.  .\t  iliis  lime,  Da>y*s  e\terit>r  v.os  bv  no  mcao* 
p  irtiouiarly  ‘  couudy round  shoulders,  *  inharmonious  voice. 

aiul  iiisigtuhcaut  inauuer,'  are  the  terin»  in  which  his  youthfid 
as^H-ct  i^  described  by  his  Biographer.  In  after  years,  he  bccirt 
‘  good*  loo  king,’  though  ho  alwiiys  reuiued  somewhat  of  » 

hucollo  characlei*  1  he  inakci*  of  groicsijue  laces  w  as  pointed 


(Hit  to  Mr.  OiUK'rt  ji*  rmwrkAhl^  for  hi«  MMchm^nt  to  ohomical 
pursuits;  inil,  an  interview  havins  exoited  an  interest  in  the 
youth,  hi'  was  not  only  inviteit  to  \fr.  (r,  s  house,  hnt  introdiieed 
to  t  :^nileman  who  possessed  a  ‘  welUappointei)  lalwratory/ 
Our  reailers  may  imagine  Davy’s  rapture  at  artnally  coming  in 
ronMct  with  the  apparatus  itself,  afVer  having  so  long  Iwn  eon- 
v^erumt  witli  engravings  only,  or  with  his  own  imperfect  suh- 
siiiutcs  for  the  originals.  FFe  had,  however,  exhibited  un- 
rununon  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  machinery  for  his  ex¬ 
periments,  out  of  sucii  awkward  materials  as  lay  within  his 
rp.vii ;  and  there  is  great  prohahility  in  the  snggesUon  of  his 
Bioitraplier,  tiiat  to  these  ditilculties  Unis  victoriously  en- 
counreri'tl,  he  might  he  indebted  for  much  of  that  unrivalled 
dexterity  of  manipulation,  and  inexhanstihle  fertility  in  ex¬ 
pedients  and  contrivances,  which  distinguished  him  in  after  days* 
The  triendship  of  Mr.  Crilhert  at  length  obtained  for  his  young 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  researches  in  a  more 
complete  and  efiTcctive.  way.  Dr.  F^eddoes,  of  l^ristol,  had 
otahlishcd,  partly  with  a  view  to  scientific  discovery,  but  chiefiy 
tor  purposes  connected  with  his  own  Flygeian  theories,  a  Pneii- 
oiiuic  Institution,  and  he  w'.ui  anxiously  looking  out  for  an  able 
ttsistaiu  in  the  lai)oratory.  Davy  liad  been  previously  made 
known  to  him  by  some  s|>eculations  on  the  subject  of  Fleet  and 
Lij^ht,  whicli  were  transmitted  by  a  common  friend ;  and  he 
promptly  closed  witli  Mr.  Gill^crt’s  proposal,  that  he  should 
enffuge  the  Cornish  youth  ;  who,  in  October  17l>8,  having  can^ 
celled  his  indentures,  left  Penzance  for  a  wider  sphere  of  en¬ 
terprise.  It  should  not  he  omitu^d,  that  he  hmi  no  sooner  thus 
obtained  a  situation  which  secured  him  a  miiintenance,  titan  he 
^avc  up,  in  tavour  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  all  claim  on  his 
jiatenial  uihcritance. 

In  ilie  enumeration  of  friendships  and  connexions  formed  by 
Davy  at  this  j>eriixi.  Dr.  Paris  mentions  die  mune  of  Mr. 
Eilgoworth  in  a  way  which  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  over  the 
circumstances  alliidefi  to.  The  Dr.,  anxious  to  obtain  inform¬ 
ation,  aildressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  E.'s  justly  celebratcfl 
•Unghter,  and  received  for  answer,  that  her  ‘  father  possessed 
‘  much  infiuence  over  Davy’s  mind  ;*  and  tliat  ‘  when  he  was  a 

*  ver}’  young  man  at  Clifton,  unknown  to  fame,  Mr.  Eliigcwortli 

*  early  distinguished  and  warmly  admired  his  talents,  and  gave 
‘  liim  much  counsel,  which  sunk  deep  into  his  mind.'’  We  are 
«rry  for  tliis.  That  Mr.  Editeworih  s  vanity,  no  unconspicuous 
feature  of  his  character,  might  induce  him  to  fancy  thiu  all  he 

was  listened  to  as  the  dictates  of  ‘  J^ir  Oracle,*  we  can  easily 
iif iievo ;  and  r^uite  as  readily,  that  he  woidd  take  credit  witli  the 
^rlci  for  the  discovery  and  direction  of  the  genius  of  Davy ; 
Imu  that  such  absurdities  siiouid  be  aifirmed  and  made  pubHe 
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by  Miss  Edgeworth,  might  excite  our  surprise,  had  we  not  bem 
in  some  degree  prepared  for  it,  by  a  similar  failure  of  discrctioQ 
in  other  of  her  writings. 

‘  Those  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Davy,  in  early  life,  aad 
were  enabltHl  to  watch  the  whole  progress  of  his  cari'er  from  obscuntr 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  have  declared  that  his  extraordinin 
talents  never  at  any  jKjriod  excited  greater  astonishment  and  admin^ 
tion  than  during  his  short  residence  at  Bristol.  His  simplicity  o( 
mind  and  manner  was  also  at  this  time  truly  delightful.  He  scanedr 
knew  the  names  of  our  best  authors,  and  had  much  less  read  any  of 
their  works ;  and  yet,  U]K)n  topics  of  mond  philosophy  and  metaphvwci, 
he  w'ould  enter  into  discussion  wdth  acknowledged  scholars,  ani  not 
only  delight  them  w’ith  the  native  energ)*  of  his  mind,  but  instruct 
them  by  the  novelty  and  truth  of  his  conceptions.  Mr.  Colerid^ 
lately  expressed  to  me  the  astonishment  he  felt,  very  shortly  after  kii 
intnMluction  to  him,  on  hearing  him  maintain  an  argument  upon  some 
ulistruHi^  subject  with  a  gentleman  equally  distinguished  for  the  extent 
of  his  erudition,  and  for  the  talent  of  rendering  it  availablo  for  illtt^ 
trutiori ; — the  contrast  was  m<»st  striking  ;  it  w’as  the  fresh  and  natire 
ivild  flower,  o]>j>osed  to  the  elaborate  exotic  of  the  Ilortus  Siccus!* 

We  do  not  very  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  an 
*  elaborate  exotic’;  and  we  are  somewhat  slow  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Coleridge  ever  in  his  life  li/itenrd  to  a  discussion.  M’e 
liave  not  forgotten  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  his  *  f/tonologue*, 
\\c  cite,  however,  the  paragraph,  less  on  account  of  any  in¬ 
formation  which  it  may  contain,  than  for  tlic  contrast  which  H 
presents  to  circumstances  which  will  hereafter  pass  under  our 
notice.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  shall  quote  at  once, 
from  Davy’s  correspondence  of  a  later  period,  the  following 
well-<lrawn  character  of  Coleridge, — in  our  view  the  greatest 
genius  of  his  time,  hut  who  will  die  without  leaving  to  posterity 
the  means  of  fornfmg  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers. 

*  Cnlrridgo  has  loft  Lnmhm  for  Kosw'ick.  During  Ids  stay  in  town, 
I  saw  him  soldoincr  than  usual ;  when  I  did  see  him,  it  was  gencndly 
in  the  midst  of  largo  companios,  whore  he  is  the  image  of  jxmer  awl 
activity.  II is  olotjuciioe  is  unimpairod ;  perhaps  it  is  softer  awl 
stronger.  His  will  is  probably  loss  than  over  coniinensumte  with  hii 
ability.  Brilliant  images  of  greatness  float  ujwni  his  mind ;  like  tit 
images  of  the  morning  clouds  u|>on  the  waters,  their  forms  are  changed 
by  tlic  motion  of  the  waves,  tliey  are  agitated  by  every  breeze,  and 
nuHliflod  by  every  sunl>enm.  He  talked,  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  flf 
licginning  thnn*  wtwks,  and  be  recited  the  pot  in  of  Christaliel  unfi- 
ni&luHl,  and  as  I  had  l)efore  heard  it.  What  talent  docs  he  not  waste 
in  forming  visions,  sublime,  but  unconnected  with  the  rc;d  world!  I 
have  IfNiktHl  to  his  elforts,  ns  to  the  efforts  of  a  cnMiting  In'ing ;  but  ai 
yet,  he  has  not  even  laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  world  of  iiitelkc- 
tual  forma.* 
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Pnvv’s  first  contributions  to  experimental  and  tlieorctic  phi¬ 
losophy,  appeared  in  a  work  edited  by  Dr.  Beddoes.  They 
were  the  proiliictions  of  a  mind  as  yet  undisciplined,  but  of  the 
hijihest  order,  and  able  not  only  to  grapple  with  difliculties  at 
which  inferior  spirits  would  have  blenched,  but  to  invest  the 
Iwldest  abstractions  and  the  most  sterile  details  with  powerful 
interest.  Dr.  Paris  gives  a  slight  but  sufficient  sketch  of  the 
*  wild  hypotheses  ’  contained  in  the  essays  in  question ;  and 
after  adverting  to  their  *  extravagance  *,  mentions  the  bitter  re- 
gret  and  *  painful  irritation  ’  which  their  recollection  occasioned 
to  Davy  in  later  years.  He  observes,  however,  and  justly,  that 
‘  if  blame  is  to  fall  on  any  one  *,  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  not 
to  the  youth  of  nineteen  who  published  under  his  sanction. 
But  the  older  pliilosopher  was  the  wilder  speculator ;  and  it  is 
direwdly  hinted,  that  he  was  as  fit  for  a  Mentor,  as  a  weather¬ 
cock  for  a  compass.  In  his  medical  practice,  he  appears  to  have 
been  r(|iially  rash.  A  friend  consulted  him  concerning  the  in¬ 
disposition  of  his  w  ife,  and  Dr.  Beddoes  hastened  to  make  trial 
of  a  new  and  powerful  remedy.  A  timely  scruple  happily  oc¬ 
curred,  and  he  hastened  to  arrest  the  administration  of  the  first 
dose*,  hy  a  request  that  its  effect  might  previously  be  tried  on  a 


*  .As  s<M»n  as  the  powers  of  nitrous  oxide  were  discovered,  Dr.  Be<l- 
diK's  at  once  concluded  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  specific  for  para- 
lysi».  A  patient  was  selcctiHl  for  tlic  trial,  and  the  inanagement  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Davy.  Previous  to  the  administration  of  the  gas,  he 
insertwl  a  small  pwket  thermometer  under  the  tongue  of  the  patient, 
as  ho  was  accustomed  to  do  iqMUi  such  occasions,  to  ascertain  the  de- 
jrTvi'  t)f  animal  temperature,  wdth  a  view  to  future  comparison.  The 
Twralytic  man,  wholly  igm»rant  of  the  nature  of  the  proct»s8  to  which 
no  was  to  submit,  hut  deeply  impressed,  from  the  representations  of 
Dr.  IhuldirK,  with  the  certainty  of  its  success,  no  sooner  felt  the  ther- 
inoinpter  het\Vi*cn  his  teeth,  than  he  concluded  that  the  talisman  was 
in  full  ojM*ration,  and  in  a  hurst  of  enthusiasm  declared,  that  he  ulrciuly 
rxnprienc4Hi  the  effects  of  its  benign  influence  thr(Kighout  his  whole 
.  • — ^he  opjHwtunitv  w’as  t4H»  tempting  to  he  lost; — Davy  cast  an 
intelligent  glance  at  IVlr.  Coleridge,  (on  whose  authority  the  anecdote 
>s  inserted,)  and  desired  the  patient  to  renew  his  visit  on  the  following 
(lay ;  when  the  same  ceremony  was  again  performed,  and  repeated  every 


whom  the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  been  intentionally  concealed, 
ww  in  the  restoration  of  the  patient  the  eonfirmnthm  of  nis  opinion, 
the  fulfilment  of  his  most  ardent  ho]>e Nitrous  Oxide  was  a 
specific  remedy  for  Paralysis !  “It  were  criminal  to  retard  the  general 
prumulgation  of  so  inqioitant  a  discovery  ;  .  .  .  .  the  periodical  maga¬ 
zines  were  too  slow  in  their  rate  of  travelling;  a  flying  pamphlet  would 
fv  more  e\|HMlitiou8  ;  paragraphs  in  the  new'spapers  ;  circulars  to  the 
VoL.  V. — 2 
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Imupitals  were  the  roHc'ctions  aiul  plans  which  succesti?^ 

a^taUnl  the  phvsiciairs  mind,  when  hin  eyes  were  o]Hfned  totheunwcl. 
come  truth,  by  l)avy’s  confessing  the  delusion  that  had  been  practiied.' 

It  was  the  s]>ecial  object  of  Davy,  in  his  present  situation,  to 
obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  coinhinatiuns 
of  the  gases;  and  his  experiments  were  of  the  boblost  and 
most  decisive  kiiul.  lie  made  personal  trials  at  the  risk  of 
life ;  inhaling  nitrous  at  the  hazard  of  tilling  his  hm^s  with 
the  vapour  of  aqua  Jhrtis,  The  eflects  of  this,  though  neu¬ 
tralized  by  incidenlal  circumstances,  were  menacing  enough  to 
induce  a  salutary  resolution  ‘  never  again  to  attempt  so  rash  an 
‘experiment’.  IIU  next  essay  in  this  dangerous  and  inde¬ 
fensible  course,  was  the  inspiration  of  carburetter!  hydrogen 
gas.  The  tirst  draught  atieeted  the  chest  and  tlie  pectoral 
muscles  with  nnmliness  and  loss  of  feeling;  the  sc'Coiul  de¬ 
stroyed  all  perceptiem  of  external  objects,  and  all  sensation  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  dreadful  oppression  in  the  pectt)ral  regum;  the 
'  tliird  left  liim  ‘sinking  into  annihilation’,  and  with  strength 
only  sulllcient  to  enable  him  to  drop  the  mouth-picce  from  his 
lips.  A  lew  respirations  of  common  air,  so  far  restored  him  to 
recolleclii'n  as  to  call  from  him  the  faintly  uttered  words,  ‘  I  do 
*  nut  think  /  shall  dit\  Placing  his  finger  on  his  pulse,  he 
found  it  rapid  aiul  thread-like ;  and  the  severe  oppression  on 
the  chest  still  continuing,  he  walked  into  the  open  air,  where 
giddiness  came  on,  with  debility,  and  left  him  only  power  to 
throw  himself  on  the  grass,  lie  gradually  recovered,  but, 
after  a  brief  interval,  the  vertiginous  afieetion  returned  with 
aggra\ated  symptoms,  and  the  constitutional  equilibrium  wai 
not  restored  until  after  a  good  night’s  rest.  Nothing  intimi¬ 
dated  by  these  fearfid  hazards,  he  shortly  afterwards  endea¬ 
voured  to  respire  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  so  much  local  irritation 
was  pioduecil,  as  to  keep  the  epiglottis  spasmodically  closed, 
anti  he  was  unable  to  take  the  smallest  portion  into  the  lungs 
until  considerably  diluted  with  atmospheric  air.  All  these  de¬ 
leterious  exposures,  however,  together  with  his  incessant  applk 
eation,  made  severe  demands  upon  his  constitutional  vigour. 
Ill  health  com|)elled  him  to  remit,  during  a  season,  the  exerliooi 
of  the  laboratory,  and  to  seek  the  renovation  of  his  bodily 
energies  in  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  his  native  county. 

In  ISOi,  Count  iiumford  was  anxiously  seeking  a  suitable 
)>erson  to  preside  over  the  laboratory  of  the  then  newdy  formed 
iloyal  Institution ;  and  the  rising  fame  of  Davy,  happily  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  that  highly  eligible  oflice.  liis  manner  seeim, 
at  that  cim»‘,  to  na\e  been  at  once  awkward  and  forw’ard  ;  nor 
was  it  improved  by  an  habitual  smirk,  w  Inch,  probably,  in  some 
degree,  resulted  from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lower  j^art 
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of  his  fare.  C’o\int  ]{umfor(l  was  so  unfavourably  impressed  at 
tht*  Hrst  interview,  that  be  would  not  allow  bini  to  appear  in  tbe 
public  theatre,  until  be  bad  jjiven  a  specimen  of  bis  abilities  in 
the  smaller  Iectur<‘-room.  That  exhibition  was,  however,  quite 
siithcient.  ‘  I.et  him  *,  said  tbe  Cotint,  *  command  any  arrange- 
*  incuts  which  the  Institution  can  afford’.  Within  six  weeks, 
he  was  promoted  from  the  subordinate  post  of  Assistant  A 
hirer,  to  the  independent  rank  of  ‘  Lecturer  in  Chemistry’, 
but  the  sprinj(-tide  of  bis  popularity  did  not  fairly  commenco 
till  the  follow  inj?  year,  when,  on  the  Jilst  of  January,  he  deliver- 
fil  his  Introductory  Lecture,  which  electrified  his  audience,  and 
‘  covered  him  with  ^ijlory  *.  There  are  few  instances  on  record, 
of  so  sudden,  and  at  the  same  time  so  merited  a  transition  from 
comparative  obscurity  to  the  highest  popularity.  Peers  and 
philosophers,  ladies  of  fashion  and  ladies  of  the  has-hfeu^  the 
knowing  and  the  vain,  the  old  and  the  young,  crow’ded  the  lec¬ 
ture-room,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  public  admiration  and 
personal  attention,  lie  was  complimented,  feasted,  exhibited  ; 
poetry  and  presents  were  laid  at  his  feet ;  and  he  found  himself, 
iu  a  moment,  not  only  on  the  ascent  to  fame,  hut  on  the  very 
point  of  the  pyramiil, — an  elevation  which  he  nobly  and  last¬ 
ingly  maintained.  If  all  this  had  produced  no  intoxicating 
ertVet  on  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  young  hero  of  the  day, 
he  must  have  been  somewhat  more  than  man :  but  this  matter 
is  set  in  so  clear  a  |>oint  of  view  by  Dr.  Paris,  and  the  whole 
passage  is  so  comprehensively  expressive  of  character  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  we  shall  ]dacc  his  paragraphs  before  our  rea¬ 
ders,  in  preference  to  any  comment  of  our  ow  n. 

‘  I  should  not  redeem  the  pledge  given  to  my  readers,  nor  fulfil  the 
duties  of  an  impartial  biographer,  were  I  to  omit  acknowledging  that 
the  nuuuuTs  and  habits  of  Davy  very  sh<»rtly  undcrw’ent  a  considerable 
change.  Let  those  who  have  vainly  sought  to  dispanige  his  excellence, 
enjoy  the  triumph  of  knowing  that  he  was  not  jterfect ;  hut  it  may  In* 
asked  in  candour,  where  is  the  man  of  tw’enty-tw'o  yt*ars  of  age,  unless 
the  temperature  of  his  blood  were  lielow  rero,  and  his  temperament  as 
dull  and  passionless  as  the  fabled  gixl  of  the  Brahmins,  who  could  re¬ 
main  unintluenced  by  such  an  elevation  ?  Look  at  Davy  in  the  la- 
lioratory  at  Hristid,  pursuing  with  eager  industry  various  abstract 
pwnu  of  research  ;  mixing  only  with  a  few  phihmopners,  sanguine  like 
nimwlf  in  the  investigation  of  chemical  phenomena,  but  whose  sphere 
of  ohwTvation  must  have  been  confined  to  themselves,  and  whose 
worldly  knowletlge  could  scarcely  have  extended  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  InKtitutinii  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Shift  the  scene — behold 
Itim  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  surroundcfl  by  an  nrisfo- 
of  intolh»ct  as  w’ell  as  of  rank  ;  bv  the  flow'ers  of  pmius,  the  SUie 
of  fttliinu,  and  the  beauty  of  England,  whose  very  respirations  were 
‘m«penil«*d  in  eager  exj>ectation  to  catch  his  novel  and  satisfactory  elu- 

vi<UiionH  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature .  it  is  admitted  that 

(> 
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]\\n  vanity  and  his  amhitinn  rais^,  hv  such  <^xtmoft)intit 

iif*nionstmti«ns  of  cl^*votion  ;  tlmt  thn  Moom  o^  his  Kim]iliritx  \m 
hv  tho  hrmth  »»f  juinlation  ;  and  that,  losino  nnioh  of  the  native 
frHi!kn<*Ms  wliich  constitutes!  the  charm  of  liis  charHcter,  he  u®. 

fortunately  ussnmts!  the  j^ar!)  am!  airs  of  a  man  of  fashion  ;  let  nii  net 
womler  if,  umler  such  circumstances,  the  inaj»t)n»|>rinte  roln*  shonh! 
aluays  have  fiillen  in  enu*eful  dmja'rics.  At  hmt^h,  ho  popular  dii!  h« 
In'cemie,  under  the  nuspic»*s  of  the  Dutchess  of  fiordon  am!  other  l«>a4. 
ers  of  hi?h  fas!iion,  that  even  their  st/ir^rs  were  considen'd  inmia- 
plete  u'ithont  his  presence;  and  yet,  t!o*se  fascinations,  strong  ns  ther 
must  have  lu'cn,  never  tempted  him  from  Ins  alle^anee  to  Sciemv'; 
never  did  the  charms  of  the  s:ili»fin  Jilinre  him  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
ialH»ratorv,  »*r  distract  Inm  frf»m  the  dnth*s  of  the  lertnre-nsim.  The 
cr«».vt!s  that  repairesi  to  the  liiHtitntion  in  the  mornimf,  were,  da?  after 
d.iv.  ujratified  hv  newly  devised  and  hitrhiv  illustrative  ex]a»riinentm 
coiuiiictcti  uith  the  utimtst  udiiress,  ami  evplainis!  in  lan^ua^  nt  oimii 
]»er,spiciuais  uiul  eha|m*nt.  1I«*  hnnieht  down  Science  from  those 
luMijhts  Avliich  wen'  l)efore  aeccssilile  only  to  a  few,  and  plam!  her 

within  th»*  n-aeh  »>f  all .  It  is  pt*rhapK  not  ]Hmsil>le  to  ennvn 

a  I ‘iti  r  i  !ea  <)f  tlie  fascinati<»n  of  his  stvie,  tlian  hv  the  relation  of  the 
folI*>\\in‘i  anectiote.  A  p(*rson  haviniLr  (dwervei!  th«*  constancy  with 
wnicii  *>!r.  rolcridire  attended  these  lectures,  was  induced  to  ask  thr 
I'lH'i.  what  uttructions  he  could  tind  in  a  study  so  nnconnectei!  with 
his  known  pursuits.  “  I  attend  Davy’s  lectures  ",  ]*e  replied,  **  to  ia- 
crense  my  sliK'k  of  metuptuirs."  * 

Of  course,  there  were  ilissentient  voices,  ('avillers  railed  at 
his  iiuauinaiiiij  style;  subtler  critics  consurecl  a  somethinft 
wiiich  savouifii  of  ati'ectatioii  aiui  misplaced  sensibility;  and 
other'*  w  lio  .''iMcrrely  admired,  were  perhaps  dispnsetl  to  asstfn 
souio  [’union  of  his  {>opulaiity  to  his  youth,  his  lively  manner, 
and  the  ‘  siMikliny:  inteliioence  of  his  eye’.  It  was  ohviooily 
h) perei'itic.il  to  quarrel  with  a  popular  lecturer  for  a  reasonable 
accuiiimoilalion  to  [>opu!ar  apprehension,  especially  whenitaf- 
A'Cled  only  the  dieN>  .ind  g.irnilure  of  that  which  was  essen¬ 
tially  auil  }  radically  scicniitic.  If  it  be  possible  to  convey  pro» 
foUitd  Imlhs,  without  injory  to  their  intrinsic  simplicity,  tiirougb 
a  tnt.'ilium  wiiich  shad  make  them  familiar  and  attractive,  thoaf^ 
by  some  sacrilice  of  sterile  technicalities,  we  can  discover  no 
ralioiial  pretext  for  peisistiii^j  in  the  oUl  atKl  repulsive  style 
coimmniication.  What  an  interest  in  the  study  of  minemlo^ 
\va.s  cwJtetl  by  the  brilliant  eloquence  c)f  Dr.  Clarke!  Nor  his 
an  inferior  eliect  been  produced  by  the  animated  do- 

courses  ot  Dr.  Ducklaiul.  I  hcse  examples  are  appositely  cited 

by  Dr.  ParU,  who  also  .^'lirewdly  refers  to  the  iK?cessary  »li^ 
mi^sai  of  Dr.  Y ouii^  from  the  service  of  the  Koyai  Inatitutioii, 
not  tor  imnoraiico  or  uicapacity,  since  he  vi  as  profoundly  versed 
in  naiuiai  sciiiK'.c,  hui  because  his  *  severe  and  didactic’  inaa* 
ner  emptied  the  lc€tuii-ro4)in. 
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n«ry,  in  the  lalwr^tory,  wiijt  o  unci  (^I'ry  fX|>i*rimpnerr, 

jml  liis  apparatus^  far<*d  hnf  ill  nndf*r  bin  rapid  and  r<*ady  hand. 
If  tht*  eti^Miry  of  the  moment  co\dd  not  he  met  hy  any  of  the 
instruments  immediately  under  hivS  hand,  he  would  without  he- 
sitaticm  break  down  any  portion  of  his  machinery  that  might 
either  staml  in  his  way,  or  promise  to  answer  Ins  purpose. 
With  him,  says  Dr.  Paris,  *  rapidity  was  power ' ;  and  so  quick 
were  his  movements  and  transitions,  that  while  a  mere  specta- 
mr  iniitht  suppcvse  the  experiment  scarcely  begun,  Davy  had 
reached  his  conchisiims.  In  perfect  contrast  with  these  appa¬ 
rently  careless  and  slovenly  inethcals  of  manipulation,  were  the 
elegance  and  precision  w’ith  which  he  conducted  his  processes 
in  the  theatre.  He  never  forgot  the  distinction  between  ob¬ 
taining  and  communicating  knowledge  :  in  the  f\wmer  case,  he 
was  free  to  consult  his  own  feelings;  in  tin*  latter,  he  was 
hotind  to  consider  the  probable  reouirements  of  his  audicnet*. 
I>r.  P  iris  digresses  for  a  moment,  (if,  imieed,  it  can  he  called 
lilgrcssion.)  to  institute  an  interesting  parallel  hetwH*en  Davy 
uiui  an  eminent  ctmtemporary  chemist.  Dr.  Wollaston.  We 
must,  however,  think  that  there  is  eminent  injiuticc  in  con¬ 
trasting  them  as,  respectively,  the  Teniers  and  Michael  Angelo 
of  experimental  science.  Kvery  thing  with  Davy  was  on  a 
grand  scale.  He  pvocureil  the  most  powerfid  instrnments; 
called  in  tlie  most  effectual  aids  from  all  quarters,  at  whatever 
cost;  worked  out,  as  we  have  already  stated,  his  experiments 
wiiii  ‘turbulence  and  apparent  confusion’;  and  ap)>eaied  to 
the  most  remote  aruilogies  in  illustration  of  bis  views.  Dr. 
Wollaston,  on  the  other  hand,  w’as  remarkable  for  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  neatness  of  his  manipulations,  the  marvellous  accuracy 
with  which  he  ohservetl  and  analysed  tiie  minutest  objtxts,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  made  means  apparently  inferior  and  in- 
•uletpmtc,  applicable  to  the  most  important  objects. 

*  To  this  faculty  <»f  minute  olMer\^ation,  which  Dr.  Wollusttin  applied 
with  so  much  adv^intage,  the  chemical  world  is  indebted  for  tiie  iiitrr»- 
durtion  of  more  simple  methods  of  experiiiieiiting, — for  the  sidiati- 
tution  of  A  few  glass  tubes  and  plates  of  glass,  for  capacious  ntUirts 
'.iiiii  rt'ceivors,  .uid  f<w  the  art  of  making  grains  give  the  results  which 
prenoiiKly  required  pimnds.  A  fiireign  philosopher  once  cailetl  upon 
Dr.  Wollaston  with  letters  <if  introduction,  and  expn^ssed  ;m  anxious 
di*sire  to  sis*  his  laboratory.  “  Certainly,"  he  replied  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  prrMluceil  a  small  tray  containing  some  glass  tulws,  a  blow-pipe, 
two  or  three  w^atch-gUanes,  a  slip  of  platinum ,  and  a  fc*w  test-hottles. 
Wollajiioii  nppeared  to  take  great  delight  in  shewing  hy  what  small 
rnmns  he  cotdd  pnaluce  great  results.  !Sh«>rtly  after  he  liad  inspet^ted 
thr  grand  .^Ivaiiic  battery  constnicted  by  Mr.  Children,  ;ind  had  wit- 
nesMMl  Home  of  those  briUianf’  phenomena  of  comhiistioii  which  its 
?»»''‘ers  prcsluccU.  he  accidentally  met  a  bruthcr  chemist  in  the  street ; 
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i\m\  his  hiitton,  (his  cnnstrtnt  hrthit  uhon  sfKnlcinj;  on  niiv  nub. 

joct  of  iiitfr«*st^)  ho  linl  him  into  a  sor!ii(!«*H  corn  or  ;  whon  taking  fry^i 
his  walstctwt  |HK*kot  a  tailor’s  thimhio,  which  coiitainoH  a  pilvanic  v- 
laiiixfinont,  and  jH)nnn^  into  it  iho  contonts  of  a  small  {ihial,  he  ii^ 
stantiv  heatotl  a  pLitinuni  wiro  to  a  white  ho*at.  Thoro  was  niaKW 
pccnliaritv  connoett'd  with  \Volhi«t»m's  liafnt  of  ndnnto  ohsorvatmn  ;  it 
tmahlad  him  to  press  into  his  s*’r\'ico,  at  the  mom»»Tit,  Hiioh  ordtnarf 
and  familiar  matorinls  as  would  ne%’or  have  i>eci»rr«sl  to  h***  ohserriai 
chemists.  Mr.  Uninde  relates  an  nnenlote  udmimhly  mlcnhited  u 
exemplifv  this  habit,  lie  had  called  M|>fin  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  ixtiaiiik 
him  u|M3n  the  siibiect  of  a  calenhis.  It  w’ill  Ik*  remembered  tKm 
neither  ]>hosphnte  of  linn*,  constitiitini^  the  “  /kwo  earth  ”  s|ienes,  nor 
the  ammoniaco-maitnesiaii  phosphate,  commonly  called  the  **  triptr 
phojtphaie^'*  is  per  .ve  fusible  ;  but  that,  when  mix^sl,  these  constitaH 
the  “  f'usiUe  citlcuiN.t”  which  readily  melts  before  the  blow-pipt. 
Dr.  Wollaston,  on  finding  the  sul>Mtance  under  examination  refructo^, 
tts»k  up  his  ])a|MT-folder,  and  scraping  ott*  a  fratruieiit  t>f  the  ivcMPt, 
plaml  it  on  the  sjH!cimen.  when  it  instantty  fuM‘d.* 


I  liiviiif^  closed  Ills  first  session  nmldst  tho  onthuaiaslic  plaudits 
of  bis  admirers,  Davy  sought  rclax.ition  in  a  Welsh  tour.  His 
delight  in  the  scenery  and  phenomena  of  nature  was  nnhonnded; 
and  that  he  was  able  to  employ  the  matric  of  science  in  qu«u 
tioning  her  concerning  the  marvels  of  her  secret  reign,  gave  a 
higher  relish  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  of  poetical  iinaginatioo. 
At  l*att  y  ilwivh^  he  was  amused  with  a  w  himsical  ndventurt. 
'I'he  inn  was  sinull,  and  its  accommodations  limited,  necessitating 
a  sort  of  community  which  sometimes  changed  the  private 
apai  tinent  into  a  room  of  indiscriminate  reception,  and  the  se¬ 
cluded  meal  into  a  iaol-e  d'fuUe,  Davy  and  his  friend  Ihirkii 
had  readied  this  coinfurtable  shelter,  after  exposure  to  a  drench¬ 
ing  shower,  and  were  tlrying  their  clothes  by  the  fire,  when 
the  laiidlorii  immduceii  another  dripping  traveller;  a  voung  mia 
t)f  gentlemanly  appearance  and  manners,  w  ho  soon  made  him- 
.sell  peiit  cily  at  home,  taking  ihc  lead  in  conversation,  .nnd  of* 
hihiting,  with  the  evliitm  marks  of  education  and  acquirement; 
a  ilispositioii  to  take  creuit  lor  somewhat  more  than  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  oi  his  real  knowledge,  lie  toucheil  cii  every  subject  ‘fro® 

•  a  ribbon  to  a  Hapbael,’  tlouii>hed  away  eii  poetry,  gave  forth 
sententious  criticism  oTi  the  subiiine  niul  beautiful,  lectured  on 
painliiig,  and  ‘  talked  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  hornblende, 

*  and  the  iiruwiivke  ot  Werner,  and  getdogists,  in  the  most  fx* 
‘  ruiiiar  tone  of  sdl-complacency.’  Meanwhile,  Daw  held  back, 
lookeu  ignorant  and  iiiiidest,  listened  deleientially,  humoured 
the  scene,  and  looied  the  retailor  of  small  wares  to  the  top  of 
his  bent. 


*  \Vhoa,’  wriUb  .Mr.  riukis,  ‘  Davy  li;ui  naired  to  rt‘st,  and  I  'v® 
loft  aluiic  uilii  wuf  oua|Hiuiua,  1  uiqulrcd  how  ho  liktxi  my  friend,  ^ 
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wht’ther  ho  onnsiiiorod  him  a  pivifioiont  in  vionco,  mni  \*oiNod  in  olio- 
tiiKtn*  ;in«l  ;;»*nhHfy  ?  Ho  nnsworod  cnolly,  thnt  "ho  rt]»ponr<»d  to  lio 
rathor  u  clovor  vonnjf  nimi*  with  soino  irononil  sciontihc  knowliHiifi'/* 
Ho  tlion  askoci  hia  namo  ;  and  whon  \  annonncod  "  Davy,  of  tho  Royal 
Institution/'  tho  stranjfor  aormod  thnndorstrnck,  and  oxolaiinod,  **  (r — 
G— !  w.is  that  really  Davy  ?  How  hnvo  I  oxjxwiod  iny  ignoranoo  and 
proMiniptinii  !”  It  is  sr;irooly  lU'cossary  to  add»  that  at  tho  hroakfast- 
mhlo  tho  next  morning*  ho  talkod  on  siilijocts  of  soionoo  with  loss  vo- 
luhilitv  than  on  tho  proctMling  ovoning.’ 

We  heartily  wisli  that  each  and  every  of  the  nnmerona  class 
of  gentlemen  thus  prone  to  ctit  capers,  might  receive  aseHoctual 
a  lesson.  Some  ot  them,  however,  would  he  found  proof;  for 
wc  have  met  with  worthies  of  this  gentis,  who  could  stand  the 
hottest  tire  with  the  coolest  intrepidity,  and  at  the  hreakfast- 
t.ihle  the  next  morning,  would  have  bearded  Davy  witli  the  ut¬ 
most  nonchalance. 

Davy  now  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  connected  with 
agricullural  chemistry,  in  which  his  exertions  were  encouraged 
by  tlie  late  Sir  I'homas  Bernard,— an  excellent  man  and  most 
active  philanthropist,  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  either  the  originator  or  promoter  of  some  of  our 
most  important  associations  for  beneficent  objects,  lie  was  a 
kind  of  universal  referee  in  cases  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  related 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  lliat  he  called  on  him  one  morning, 
and,  after  some  general  conversiiiion,  while  tiiking  leave,  placed 
a  folded  paper  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas,  re(juesting  that  its 
enclosure  might  he  applied  to  any  benevolent  purpose  he  might 
have  in  view.  It  contiined  a  bank-note  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  eager  and  intiefaiigable  activity  of  the  woriliy  Baronet  gave 
point  to  tlie  following  jest, 

*  One  of  those  modern  travellers  whii  delight  in  aHmiiishing  their 
auiiitors  by  incrcMlihle  t;iu*s  and  manadlous  anecdotes,  happening  t<»  lie 
in  company  with  a  nnhle  lord  jus  much  distingnishtMl  for  the  playful¬ 
ness  of  hiM  wit.  as  for  the  profundity  of  his  leimiing,  told  the  following 
iniprohahle  story:  that,  in  a  seqiu^tered  part  of  Italy,  when  pressed 
by  hnnm*r  aiul  fatigue,  he  sought  refn*shment  and  repose  in  a  wild 
tixv«*lling  in  the  mountains,  jind  was  agreeably  surpriscil  at  Ixnng  of- 
fensi  a  pie ;  Imt,  horror  of  horrors !  on  examining  its  contents,  he 
found — a  linnmn  finger! — "  Nothing  more  pnibnhle,  sir,”  intemiptffl 
hin  horrUhip,  “  and  I  well  know  the  person  to  whom  that  finger  lie- 
lontfod — Ui  8ir  Thomas  Bernard,  air,  for  he  hud  a  finger  in  every 
pie."  ’ 

In  1 80:5,  he  took  a  journey  into  Ireland,  appareuily  for  the 
pur])ose  of  examining  the  ‘  Giants’  Causeway  ’ ;  and  lie  came  to 
the  conclusion,  tliat  the  geological  phenomena  of  the  Northern 
Gifw  prosenttMl  facts  completely  at  variance  with  lM>th  die 
^(!pfuniun  and  the  Plutonian  theories.  But  oil  these  minor 
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circumstnnces  of  Dnvy’s  life,  sink  into  inMfjirnitiertnre  l)eforf  tW 
^niful  scene  <»f  discovery  on  which  he  was  alnnit  to  enter, — the 
development  of  the  laws  of  \'olfaic  Klertricity.  'I'he  *  l^akeriini 

*  l/ectnre',  read  before  (he  Knyal  Society’  in  November, 

*  unfolded  the  mysteries  of  general  voltaic  action and  exhi¬ 
bited  ill  the  brightest  junnt  of  view,  the  extraordinary  power  of 
combination  and  induction  which  distinguished  this  (ininem 
man.  Dr.  Paris,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  inalicions  atu^mpti 
which  were  made  to  depr(*ciate  the  value  of  liis  discoveries,  and 
to  diminish  the  admiration  due  to  the  originality  of  his  re. 
searches,  challenges  the  det€^lK>n  of  a  ‘  single  instance  in  whudi 
‘  accident,  so  mainly  contributory  to  former  diseoveries  in  MWe- 
‘  triciiv,  had  any  share  in  conducting  to  truth*,  the  author  n| 
this  splendid  memoir,  lie  trace*!,  step  by  step,  the  suecessite 
particulars  of  his  subject ;  and  then,  taking  Ids  stand  on  the 
foundation  thus  lirinly  l.ii*!,  expoundetl,  as  tlie  interpreter  of 
Nature,  the  economy  of  her  agencies.  ‘  Natural  electricity', 
he  observes  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  lecture,  ‘  liat 

*  hitherto  been  little  investigated,  except  in  the  case  of  its  eri- 
‘  dent  and  powerful  concentration  in  the  atmosphere.  Its  slow 
‘  and  silent  operations  in  every  part  of  the  surface,  will  probably 
‘  he  found  more  immediate  ly  and  lii>portantly  connected  with 

*  the  order  and  economy  of  nature;  and  investigations  on  thk 

*  subject  can  hardly  fail  to  enlighten  our  ])hiloHopbical  systems 
‘  of  the  earth,  and  may  possibly  place  new  powers  within  our 

*  reacii.*  It  Is  almost  appalling  to  look  back,  from  the  majestic 
elevation  to  which  the  mind  of  Duvy  had  raised  this  branch  nf 
2»oiciiUtic  research,  upon  the  tritiing  casualties  in  which  the 
most  brilliant  discoveries  originate.  Surrounded  by  mysterious 
powers  and  destrucinc  i-ieinents,  muii  remains  in  ignoiaiioe, 
until  the  awakening  impulse  be  given  by  some  ^‘light  and  acci* 
dental  contact — «i  woman's  weapon  or  an  infant's  toy. 

*  Oil  w  itiieMiiig  tin*  powerful  ctmtniction  of  a  uiuscuior  tihre  bv  tilt 
mere  coiiiucl  vi  eoriaiii  meuds,  it  was  rutiouui  to  ciMiciuile,  that  the 
nature  ami  o|[M.*rMtion  of  the  mysterious  p4»wer  of  vital  irritabillcy  miglU» 
at  li'Ugtii,  ho  ilUcoveretl  hy  u  new  train  of  scieutiiic  research.  Itiii 
curious  bid,  that  au  e\|»oiimeul  »<»  full  of  promise  to  the  phyttita^igiirt* 
should  have  hitherto  tailed  in  atfurding  him  any  u>aistauce  iu  bit 
V4'»U|(uiion  ;  while  the  chemist,  ttv  whom  k  did  m»t.  at  tirat,  appear  tt 
ulfer  any  4*ue  siu|;le  point  of  interi'st,  has  derivetl  from  it  a  new 
highly  im^Hirtant  iiistriniiciit  nf  robctirchj  which  has  jilrcadv,  undtr 
tike  guitiunce  ot  Davy,  multiplied  fllscoveries  with  such  rapiiiity,  aai 
to  sueik  an  extent,  that  it  is  ii(»t  even  p<tssible  to  antieij^vate  the  lifflit* 
of  its  p4»wer. 

‘  We  ii4iv*o  here,  tiken.  Bmaher  striking  instance  <kf  ft  gmit 
produced  by  ikieaus  appareuliy  inKigidlitiaiiU  AVho  eindd  have  iinafio*^ 
it  that  llk*^  s{iMsui4Hiic  acliou  i»ccusioneHi  in  tlie  limb  ot  a  tni* 

by  like  accidenud  oialact  ot  a  pair  of  scissors,  'should  have  heouBic 
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nt  chun^ii^  the  whole  theory  of  chemistry, — of  «li«co\*erifijj  loih- 
aoiu’tw  \vlu»Ht^  very  exixtonoe  woh  never  siie|)ect4Hi»— of  oxploiinng  the 
iutuiiahnui  .is.'*i»ciiitione  of  mtiieriil  iMxiios  in  the  veinn  of  the  earth,— -of 
yrtiiiftiiif;  surfaa's  of  nietiil  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  eleineiitH,— 
of  flucitiatin^  the  tht^irieH  of  volcnnoeH  ami  carthmiakeH^— >aiul,  may  we 
ma  uKl  ?  ef  Irailing  the  way  to  a  kmnvledgi'  of  tne  laws  of  terrestrial 


matfTielisin.* 


*  Tlie  eniiic  sections  of  Aimlhmins  Perjjpens  renuiined  useless  for  two 
theiisanil  yt‘ars  ;  \vho  would  have  sup|X»sed  that*  after  the  lapse  of 
rwoiitv  centuries,  they  would  hare  fonmnl  the  Imsts  of  astr<uiomv  ?  —  a 
science  tfi vine  to  navijypition  sal^y,  guiding  the  pilot  through  unknown 
sfos,  aud  tracing  ttw  him  in  the  heavens  an  unerring  path  to  his  natiw 
•liiores.’ 


For  the  discoveries  thus  effected.  The  French  Institute,  with 
exemplary  liberality,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  hostility  then 
n^ing  between  the  two  countries,  awarded  to  Davy  the  annual 
prize  of  three  thousand  francs. 

Having  thus  ascended,  hy  hold  hut  profoundly  argued  expe¬ 
riment,  to  the  establishment  of  a  splendid  scientific  legislation, 
he  continued  to  urge  forward  the  appliaition  of  the  principles 
thus  ascertained.  The  attempt  even  to  indicate  the  series  of 
his  illustrations,  would  be  altogether  iiile ;  hut  a  moment  must 
be  given  t<^  the  decomposition  of  die  fixed  alkalies,  and  the 
discovery  of  their  meullic  bases.  Dr.  Paris  has  been  successful 
in  obtaining  a  brief  but  interesting  document  in  Davy’s  hand'- 
writing,  of  which  a  fac^ahmiU  is  given,  which  throws  light  upon 
the  means  by  which  he  obtained  these  important  results.  Flis 
success  had,  however,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him ;  tor  the 
infense  curiositv  which  was  awakened  hv  the  new  disenverv,  led 
to  a  most  inexcusable  system  of  intrusion.  He  was  compelled 
to  speml  nearly  his  whole  time  in  the  laboratory  ;  and  the  unre- 
laxcd  excitement  in  which  he  wms  thus  kept,  sent  him  at  last  to 
his  bed  in  a  most  dangerous  condition  of  fever.  Ilis  medical 
attendants  ascribed  the  affection  to  its  right  cause,  but  lie 
himself  attributed  it  to  contagion,  encountered  while  directing 
the  fumigation  of  an  infected  gaol ;  while  otliers  believed  that 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  deleterious  fumes  of  Baryta, — an 
opinion  of  which  some  wag  availed  himself  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  epigram  : 

*  Says  Davy  to  Ban't — **  I've  a  strong  Inclinatiuii 
To  tr\’  to  etfect  your  defixidution." 
lint  llaryt  replies — “  Have  a  care  of  your  mirth. 

Lest  I  should  retaliate  and  change  you  to  eartli." ' 

$ 

severe  was  tlie  attack,  that  his  physicians  visited  him, 
tiuring  many  weeks,  four  times  in  the  day ;  and  in  its  latter 
>44gc5,  his  mind  shared  in  the  weakness  of  his  liodily  frame. 


L 
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His  youthful  feelincr!i  srrmpd  to  romo  afresh  upon  him:  hewn 
restless  and  impatient  until  he  ohtaine<l  apples  from  a  tm 
planted  hy  himself  in  boyhood ;  and  he  expressed  interne 
lotijL^iti"  for  other  articles, — an  aneient  tea-]iot  in  particular, 
associated  with  his  early  recollections.  'Phis  recurrence  to 
circtnnstnnccs  unconnected  with  his  seientific  life,  reminds  ui 
of  his  stron<^  passion  for  anglin<T.  Whatever  mioht  l)e  the 
business  of  the  moment,  the  master-feelinij  was  always  near  the 
surface,  and  betrayed  itself  on  all  occasions.  Whenever  Dr. 
Paris  iliiicd  at  his  table,  the  conversation  always  found  iti 
way,  how  circuitous  soever  the  roa<l,  to  fishint^;;  and  unthiti^ 
could  more  torment  him  than,  when  he  had  recounted  some 
inarveilous  exploit  with  hook  and  line,  to  cap  liis  narrative  bf 
some  still  more  wondrous  feat  of  your  own.  Of  his  es|)ecul 
science,  he  ijjenerally  disliked  to  talk  ;  but  of  trout,  he  would 
discourse  for  ever,  llis  Uiographer  gives  an  amusing  sketch 
of  the  Philosopher  in  his  costume  of  Hood  and  field. 

‘  llis  wlude  suit  consistctl  of  grwn  cloth  ;  the  coat  having  Mindrr 
]>ockets  for  holding  the  necossary  tackle  :  his  iMiots  were  made  of  caoot- 
cimuc,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  wading  through  the  water,  n‘acbcd 
aUive  the  knees,  llis  hat,  originally  intended  for  a  coai-himver,  had 
Ikhmi  purchased  from  the  manufacturer  in  its  raw’  ami  dyed  gweo 

hv  Mniie  pigment  of  his  own  comp«»sition  ;  it  was,  moreover  studded 
w  ith  every  variety  of  artiticial  Hy  w  hich  he  coiihl  roqtiire  for  his  diver¬ 
sion.  'rhuH  equippiMl,  he  tluuight,  from  the  colour  of  his  dress,  thit 
he  was  more  likely  to  elude  the  o!)st*rvatioii  of  the  fish.  He  looked 

not  like  an  inhabitant  o  the  earth,  ami  yet  was  on’t . Hh 

slKMiting  attire  was  equally  whimsical  ;  if,  ivs  an  angler,  lie  adopted* 
dress  for  concealing  his  person,  as  a  s|iortsmaii  in  w(Hxis  and  plsnti- 
tioiiK,  it  was  his  oiiji^’t  to  devise  means  for  e\]Kising  it  ;  for  he  olvrtn 
eiitertuincil  a  singular  lirr.id  lest  he  might  be  accidentally  shot  upoi 
tiiese  <K‘c;isiuiis.  When  u{Hm  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dilhvyn  of  fSw’anset,  be 
acx'ompunied  his  friend  on  a  shooting  excursion,  in  a  brood-hrimmed 
hut,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  brim,  was  covered 
with  scarlet  cloth.’ 

'Phe  illn  css  i)f  Davy  shewed  of  how  luucii  importance  he  wm 
to  tlie  luNtitulion  :  the  subscriptions  fell  otP;  the  lecture-roo* 
was  neaily  deserted;  and  it  was  not  until  his  rc-appearance tbit 
the  tide  of  success  returned,  llis  i''lectro-chemtcal  prelectiOBi 
wcrt‘  delivered  to  overtlowing  audiences,  and  his  evening 
lectures  on  ( fculogy  were  equally  attractive.  In  the  latter  in¬ 
stance,  he  adopted  tlie  new  and  highly  popular  plan  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  well  c.\ecuted  transparencies,  representing  tlie  structure  of 
luouniain.s,  the  stratlticulion  of  rocks,  and  the  distribution  oi 
mineral  veins. 

‘  1  rciucudM*r  w  ith  delight  tlie  iH'wutiful  illustnilioii  of  his  th««p 
(t»l  burning  mountains)  as  exhibiuai  in  an  artificial  v’olcuiio  coiistmctfd 
in  the  theatre  of  tlui  Koxal  liisiitutiou.^A  niouiitaiii  had  been 
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i»  (jirantity  of  the  no'tHlIic  Uws  introduce<l  into  it« 

intirlor:  on  water  U'injj:  |x»uro*l  in>on  it,  the  metals  were  s(¥>ii  thrown 
info  violent  action  s\iceessive  explosions  followed — red-hot  la%'H  was 
riowinc  <hm  n  its  sides,  fnmi  a  crater  in  miniatun' — mimic  li^hl- 
uinjr<  jdaveil  around  ;  and  in  the  instant  of  dramatic  illusion,  the 
tunndtne.iis  applause  and  cotitinued  che<'rinj^  of  the  audience  miu^ht 

liave  Is'en  resrardetl  as  the  shouts  of  the  alarmed  fugitives  of 
Hen-ulanenm  or  romj>en/ 

The  fidl  tidfi  of  discovery  still  ran  on.  He  ha<l  exhausted, 
bv  incessant  tire,  tlje  V  oltaic  artillery  originally  supplied  for  his 
use;  ainl  a  new  battery  on  a  magniticenc  scale  had  been  con¬ 
structed  by  subscription,  ami  under  his  own  immediate  direc¬ 
tion.  'I'o  the  agtMicy  of  this  powerful  apparatus,  he  submitted 
tile  various  substances  which  excited  his  curii^sity;  and  a  long 
train  of  successful  experiments,  after  eliciting  new  facts  at 
every  step,  terminated  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  nature 
olThe  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Chloridic 
theory.  In  1810  ami  1811,  lie  delivered  lectures  in  Dublin, 
and  ill  the  following  year,  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent. 
On  the  day  immediatidy  following  that  event,  Sir  llumphrey 
l)uvy  gave  his  farewell  lecture  at  the  Institution  ;  and  on  the 
11  til  of  April  1812,  he  was  married  to  Mrs,  Aprcece,  a  lady  of 
consuierahie  fortune. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  biography  of  this  eminent 
man,  through  the  more  eventful  periods  of  his  life,  and  the 
more  splendid  successes  of  his  philosophical  progress,  our 
narrowing  limits  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  touch  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  volume  with  a  lighter  hand.  Ilis  marriage 
(lid  not  induce  him  to  abandon  his  favourite  pursuits,  and,  as  in 
an  earlier  season,  he  w;is  still  heedless  of  danger  in  following 
them  up.  Ampere  had  written  to  him  concerning  an  explosive 
combination  of  chlorine  and  azote ;  intimating  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  discovery  had  cost  the  experimenter  an  eye  and  a 
finger.  Davy  forthwith  set  about  the  investigation,  and  trium¬ 
phantly  completed  it,  in  the  midst  of  an  explosion  which 
shivered  to  dust  the  glass  tube  in  which  the  materials  were 
enclosed,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  wound  in  the  transparent 
cornea,  followed  by  inflammation,  but,  happily,  not  ultimately 
aHecting  the  sight.  Towards  the  close  of  1813,  Napoleon  libe¬ 
rally  conceded  to  him  permission  to  visit  France,  for  the  purpose 
<^1  exploring  the  volcanic  districts  of  Auvergne;  and  with  Lady 
Havy,  he  landed  at  Morbix.  He  took  with  him,  as  his  secretary, 
^Ir.  Faraday,  whom  he  had  kindly  patronized,  and  whose 
successful  career  has  proved  that  Davy  posses.sed  the  faculty 
of  estimating  character  and  talent,  in  no  mean  degree.  Sir 
Humphrey’s  residence  at  Paris  was  attended  by  some  ratlier 
^kiiniical  circumsunces.  When  he  visited,  in  company  with 
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Mr.  I'liilerwoocl,  a  tlrtenn,  the  splon<rKl  "allory  of  the  fiomrr 
then  crowded  with  the  noblest  specimens  of  art,  he  passed 
with  a  hasty  step,  and  witli  the  emphatic  exclamation — ‘ 

‘  an  extraordinary  collection  of  tine  frames!’  When  Mr,  U, 
directed,  with  much  eagerness  and  energy,  his  attention  to 
Uaftlielle’s  Transfiguration,  as  the  *  chef  tCwurre  of  the  collet* 

‘  tion,’ — ‘  Indeed,’  was  the  brief  reply,  ‘  1  am  glad  1  have  sees 
*  it.’  It  was  the  same  with  the  marhles, —  the  Apollo,  the  Venm, 
the  LutK'oon :  nothing  arrested  him  till  he  reached  an  Anti- 
nous,  ill  the  ICgyptiaii  style,  ami  wrought  iu  alabaster.  *  Ciraciom 
‘  |H>wers,  what  a  beautiful  stalactyte !’  ’I'he  case  was  vm 
diil’ererit  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  colossal  elephant, 
placed  on  the  site  of  the  Pastile  ; — he  was  in  raptures  with  tbe 
monster,  and  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  the  artist.  Nothtni; 
could  exceeil  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he  wm 
tix^ated  by  the  Parisian  savauH^  excepting  the  weakness  which 
tempted  him  to  assume  an  air  of  superciliousness  and  hautewt  'wi 
return.  Dr.  I’aris  attempts  to  extenuate  this  ill-mannered  (i^ 
portment,  by  an  ingenious  explanation  and  a  characteristic 
anecdote. 

•  From  my  ])crso!ml  knowledge  of  his  character,  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  much  of  that  unfortunate  manner  which  has  been  considered m 
the  expression  of  a  haughty  consciousness  of  superiority,  to  the 
of  ct»iice;iiing  a  vmuva'nc  lamic  and  gaucJierie,  an  ungraceful  timkliu 
which  he  could  never  conquer.  The  bashful  man,  if  he  ptissesi  stiog 
passions,  will  fri*quciitiv  force  hiinst'lf  into  a  state  of  edVoiitery,  bfi 
violence  of  eifort  ^vhicll  passes  amongst  ordinary  ohser^'crs  for  the 
sallies  of  pride,  or  the  elmllitiuns  of  tem|>er  ;  whereas  if,  on  the  cw* 
trury,  his  temperament  bo  cold  and  jiassiouless,  lie  will  exhibit  troitiet 
the  most  painful  res<'rve.  'I'his  pnqMisitioii  cannot,  pcrlia{)s,  he  molt 
b»rcibly  illustrated,  than  by  a  coiuparisoii  of  the  manners  of  Davy  aid 
I'avendish,  whose  temperaments  were  certaiidy  as  much  oppoiwd  to 
each  other  as  fire  is  to  ice:  the  latter,  however,  was  shy  and  l»aj»hftil. 
to  a  degree  bordering  upon  disease  ;  and  nothing  so  much  distremei 
him  as  an  ininshietioii  to  strangers,  or  ns  bis  being  jiointcd  out  ait 
{X'rmHi  distingiiisluHl  in  seieiiee.  Oil  one  of  the  iSundav  cveniif: 
\oirt‘tS  «»f  Sir  Joseph  Daiiks,  he  happened  to  be  conversing  with  1» 
friend  .Mr.  liatciiett,  wheu  Dr.  Ingtmhoua,  who  was  rather  remarkiUr 
for  |H»iiqM»sity  of  manner,  approached  him  w  ith  an  Austrian  gentkatt 
iu  his  hand,  and  iutrttduccd  him  formally  to  Idr.  C’avendish.  Ht 
laMiulcd  the  titles  autl  quail dcalious  of  his  foreign  friend  at  gpit 
length,  uud  ciuicludc^l  by  s,kyiug,  that  he  had  been  particularly  anxim 
to  lie  intrinluccd  to  a  phihisopher  so  universally  celebrated  through*^ 
KurojK*  as  .Mr.  ('aveiulish.  As  soon  us  Dr.  Ingeiihouz  had  tinishid- 
the  Austrian  gentleman  K'gau  ;  he  assured  ^Ir.  C'aveiidish,  that  oned 
his  priiicipid  inducements  in  coming  to  London,  w  as  to  see  and  conveff 
with  one  whoui  he  considered  the  iiuist  distinguished  chemist  of  tkf 
age.  I’o  all  tlu*M.*  high-riowu  addresses,  Mr.  I'uveiidish  aiiswTred  Bi* 
a  single  word,  hut  stood  with  his  eyes  Ciist  down  u{)on  the  Hour,  i>  * 
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painful  cunfusicm.  At  length ,  espy  inn  an  opening  in 
the  cnovil,  he  (lartini  through  it  with  all  the  s|>eed  he  conlil 
mil  »**ver  sU»p|hhI  \intil  he  reached  his  carriagts  which  iinmeiliately 
arrwe  him  h<»ine.’ 

Sir  Humphrey  was  not  introduced  to  the  Emperor,  hut,  with 
fjiilv  Davy,  he  visited  Malmaison,  and  met  with  a  courteous  re- 
ceptiun  from  the  Empress. 

In  the  progress  of  his  journey,  he  visited  Florence,  where  he 
seems  to  have  frightened  the  professors  of  the  ArcaHemia  out 
of  their  wits,  by  the  recklessness  of  his  manipulations  ;  especially 
in  the  comhustion  of  the  diamond  by  means  of  their  great  lens, 
1  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  handle  with  the  most 
1  fearful  delicacy,  and  which  he  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
j  he  had  heeii  wont  to  use  with  the  apparatus  of  the  Institution. 

‘  By  his  experiments  here,  he  established  the  fact,  that  *  the 
\  *  iliamond  affords  no  other  substance  by  its  combustion,  than 

A  *  pure  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  that  the  process  is  merely  a  solution 
I  *  of  diamond  in  oxygen,  without  any  change  in  the  volume  of 
^  *  the  gas.*  lu  the  prosecution  of  his  route,  he  explored  Vesuvius 

and  l*ompeii,  and,  in  connection  with  the  latter  visit,  made  his 
!  celebrated  and  satisfactory  experiments  on  the  colours  of  the 
ancients.  Dr  l^aris  describes  his  introduction  to  Volta,  as 
follows. 

i  '  Dan*  had  si'iit  a  letter  to  Pavia,  to  announee  his  intended  visit ; 
J  and  on  the  appointed  day  and  hour,  Volta,  in  full  dress,  anxioOHly 
I  iwaitod  liis  arrival.  On  the  entrance*  of  the  great  English  philosopher 
4  into  the  apartment,  not  only  in  deshafiilJe,  hut  in  a  dress  of  which  an 
I  Knglisli  artisan  would  have  be€*n  :ashaint*tl,  V%»lta  started  hack  in 
j  a^toiiishnient  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  surprise,  that  he  \vaa  for 
I  iame  time  unalile  to  address  him.' 


j  Ihis  anecdote  reminds  us  of  a  whimsical  peculiarity  which 
j  we  omiitcMl  to  notice  in  its  place.  ^  While  Davy  was  in  the  full 
i  career  of  his  labours  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  was  incessantly 
^  engaged  in  dinner  parties  among  the  higher  circles ;  and  it  fre- 
f  qucntly  happened,  that  his  business  in  the  laboratory  detained 
^  him  until  after  the  appointed  hour.  Although  this  pressed 
I  upon  that  of  which  he  already  found  his  supply  too  small, — kh 
I  time,  he  had  not  resolution  to  forego  the  gratifications  of  good 
I  living  and  brilliant  society  ;  and  some  of  his  expedients  for 
I  economizing  ‘  time  and  the  hour,’  were  of  a  somewhat  ano- 
^  malous  description.  When  closely  driven,  he  would  put  on 
I  clean  linen,  without  waiting  to  remove  the  previous  tayere  ;  and, 

*  he  no  sooner  quitted  company,  than  he  resumed  his  investiga- 
scarcely  allowing  himself  the  smallest  respite  even  for 

|*lecp,  it  would,  says  l>r.  Paris,  happen  to  him  to  have  on  no 
♦^^er  than  five  shirts,  and  as  many  pairs  of  stockings  (?).  His 
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Fricncls,  it  shmiM  soem,  were  somotimrs  nninTin^ly  pU77Jef)  to 
account  fortius  oscillation  hetween  Falstnff  anH  ^^aster  Slender. 

Shortly  after  the  rettirn  of  Davy  to  iMi^land,  in  1815,  he  wn 
en^aijcd  in  that  extensive  and  important  series  of  experiments 
which  led  to  the  constniction  of  the  Safety  Iminp;  an  invention 
which  is.  alone,  sullicient  to  immortali/e  his  name.  We  ivjjret 
the  iinpossihility  of  compressinij  the  clear  and  able  elucidations 
of  Dr.  Paris,  on  this  subject ;  hut  it  wouhl  he  unjust  to  omit  the 
ohscrvatioii,  that  throuirhout  the  whole  proceedings,  the  genius 
<»f  Davy  was  not  inure  conspicuous  than  Ins  high-toned 
liberality. 

In  1818,  he  again  visited  the  (\)ntinent,  with  tlic  special 
object  of  suegesting  methods  for  giving  legibility  to  the  ^Mpyri 
of  Herculaneum.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
In  ISiZO,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Iloyal  Society;  an 
elevation  which  did  not  contribute  to  his  happiness,  from  emm 
which  we  arc  happy  in  not  feeling  ourselves  concerned  in  in- 
vestigaling.  Cabals  of  any  kind  are  disgusting,  hut  scientific 
cabals  are  not  only  annoying,  hut  injurious.  Not  that  D.ivy  was 
altogether  blameless:  Dr.  Paris  admits,  th:it  a  weak  and  *  in* 
‘  ordinate  adiniiatiun  ot  hereditary  rank  was  the  cardinal  de- 
‘  formity  of  Davy’s  character:  it  was  the  centre  from  which  ail 
*  his  defects  radiated,  and  continually  placed  him  in  false 
‘  positions.* 

We  cannot  spare  room  for  the  deUiils  connected  with  his  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  protection  of  copper  sheathing  from  the  de¬ 
structive  action  of  sea-water.  So  far  as  his  reasoning  and  con¬ 
clusions  went,  he  was  completely  successful;  !)ut  his  inventiuos 
were  found  inapplicable,  since,  though  they  supplied  a  complete 
defence  against  the  specific  injury  in  (juestion,  other  causes  of 
mischief  were  found  to  render  their  application  unadvisable. 

Hut  the  liist  scenes  were  now  approaching:  disease,  in  an  un- 
definable  form,  was  evidently  invading  the  sources  of  life.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  an  apoplectic  attack  rendered  active 

measures  necessary,  and,  allhougli  removed  for  the  time,  left 
paralytic  atfections  behind.  In  ISiiT,  he  tried  the  effect  of  nn 
Itidian  journey,  hut  returned  without  experiencing  matcml 
benefit,  in  he  again  sought  relief  in  continental  travel, 

hut  found  it  not.  He  died  at  (jeneva,  in  the  morning  of  the 
t^hU  of  May.  His  epitaph  has  the  but,  if  we  have  rightly 
umieistood  the  nairative,  erroneously. 

We  have  nut  n.cniioned  Davy’s  latest  work,  “  ConsolaliOBi 
ill  Pravel,  or  the  last  Days  of  a  Philosopher,”— -though  it  might 
seem  to  claim  at  our  hands  some  indication  of  its  general  chi- 
raefer.  Wc  have,  however,  exhausted  our  limits;  and  if  ^ 
notice  ihe  book,  it  must  l>e  in  a  separate  article. 

The  portrait  ot  Davy  prciixed  to  this  volume,  is  from 
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j  jfDces  aili»iral)le  picture.  It  might  have  been  more  richly  and 
I  expressively  engraved. 


.-Vit.  Ill-  I*  Modern  Fanatieixm  nnvrilrd,  12mo.  pp.  vi,  247* 
Priiv  ojr.  Lomlon.  HoUlsworth  and  iiall.  Ut!U. 

•>.  Jke  inte  Sature  of  Christ* s  Perstm  and  Atonement  sttdvd  ;  in  Rojdy 
to  tlu*  nnscriptural  Views  of  the  Itov.  Kdward  Irving  **  On  the 
IIiiiiuui  Natnrt‘  t»f  ('hrist.**  Hy  William  I’rwit'k.  12ino.  pp.  322. 
Price  JJ.  Dublin,  1831. 

I T  is  not  our  intention  to  make  these  volumes  the  text  of  an 

*  extended  comment.  The  topics  embraced  by  the  first,  have 
alreatly  fallen  under  onr  notice,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
(liscusseil  at  length  in  recent  articles.  We  are  not  the  less 
pleased  to  find  them  treated  with  much  ability,  judgement,  and 
.HOund  discrimination  by  the  present  Writer.  Who  the  Author 
is,  we  have  no  suspicion.  Should  he  even  turn  out  to  be  an 
Eclectic  Ixoviewer,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  not  parlies  to  the 
secret.  The  oidy  suspicious  circumstance  is,  that,  while  evidently 
one  of  our  readers,  he  scrupulously  refrains  from  referring  to  us 
as  coadjutors.  We  must  not,  however,  be  restrained  from 
saying,  that  the  book,  by  whomsoever  written,  is  a  good  book, 
and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  useful.  ‘  A  word 
‘  spoken  in  season,  how  good  is  it !’  Anti  a  book  published  in 
season  is  not  less  enhanced  in  value  by  its  fitness  to  the  times. 
The  Contents  of  the  volume  w  ill  sufficiently  explain  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  title  and  object.  ^  The  subjects  of  the  five  chapters  are : 

‘  .Vssurance.  Miracles.  Pardon.  Prophecy.  Profane  and  Vain 

*  Hahhlings.* 

1  he  Introduction  is  not  the  best  written  part  of  the  volume, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  not  recommend  the  reader 
to  pass  it  over,  or  at  least  to  reserve  the  perusal  till  he  has 
gone  tlirough  the  succeeding  chapters.  Its  somewhat  obscure 
phraseology  may  perplex  a  plain  reader  at  the  outset ;  and  he 
may  be  startled,  as  we  were,  at  finding  it  assumed  to  be  neces- 
'*ary  to  go  back  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  to  select  a  subject  for 
the  portraiture  which  the  Writer  would  contrast  with  the  con¬ 
vert  of  motlcrn  times.  It  is  only  to  a  comparatively  narrowr 
^rcle,  ilnit  the  Author’s  representation  can  be  considered  as 
wirly  applicable.  Living,  perhaps,  near  the  centre  of  this 
circle,  he  has,  by  a  natural  mistake,  over-rated  very  greatly  its 
geographical  circumference.  We  do  not  say  this  with  any  view 
to  deprociate  the  importance  of  his  labours.  The  fanaticism 
j has  delineated,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  put  on  the 
a  aming  fonn  of  an  epidemic  opinion,  which,  by  discovering  it- 
^  ^'iinultaneously  at  various  points,  appears  to  have  become 
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more  preiralent  than  it  rej^lly  is.  A  certain  preHisposition,  hm, 
evor»  is  requisite  to  iiuiiire  the  disease  ;  and  that  is  to  iiefooiMi 
in  the  comiunation  of  newiy  a\rakene<i  religiotis  ardour  Mid 
Ljreat  re1ieii>us  ii^noranre.  It  is,  as  tlie  ^Vriter  justly  remarks, 

*  the  untaiicht,  unskilled,  unfortified  nnrirr*  who  falls  a  violki 
to  these  !l<»atin<^  cnulities  of  opinion. 

‘  \Vc  have  s;ivh  tin*  Author,  ‘  the  h*veh«'<t  emotions  ( heHml, 

the  h»ltiest  enerjries  wasted ,  the  holiest  principles  pen’CTt^si.  We  havr 
e'en  men  of  t)ie  most  Httrictive  nertnuplishments,  and  of  the  rhoifwt 

spirit _ the  hriirht<*st  ornaments  of  onr  army  and  nav\» — snatehed  IWm 

vortievs  of  w»»rldlv  dissipation,  an«l,  hy  their  derided  almndonment  of 
the  ^orld.  iiispirintt  the  pleasinjf  Iio^hj  of  fiitnre  u'jefulness  in  tkeim* 
portuiit  spheres  in  which  they  moveti ;  ami  v  ith  d»*ep-felt  interest  haw 
\>e  hdlcoviMi  them,  and  Nvaited  for  the  nailiaation  of  this  tiattariat 
pnwport.  l>ut,  ibomjh  these  men  have  ]u.sscd  yt*nT  after  year  in  piw 
fsoasl  attachment  to  the  Saviour,  in  the  riijoymeiit  of  r^^ligiiai 
privilritcs,  and  the  cultivation  of  what  are  <ii»enie<l  pimis  u^ftociatMai, 
we  are  hold  to  Ji^k,  Where  is  their  accurjite  knowledtre  of  Dhriae 
tnrth?  wh«»rc  their  solid  attainments  in  eXTHTimeutal  reli^m  ?  whw 
tlnur  h;dli»wnsl  indnenee  in  t!»e  rhnreh  of  Christ  ?  Are  they  not  (with 
.^lane  honourable  exceptions)  weak  and  waxnTin^  as  a  reed  shaken  with 
tii«  n  ind  ?  do  not  ask,  whether  tliev  are  able  to  s<»lve  nivsterki 

which  have  e«M»t  tlunr  ^vise  and  leafmeii  f>retVitheTs  much  patknt 
lalaiiir  of  invest  ignition,  and  often  yieidi»d  them  no  other  nwilt  than  i 
more  nuaierate  estimate  of  tiieir  own  powers.  \VV  do  not  ask  whetkir 
thev  can  Uike  the  bmik  out  of  the  hand  of  tlie  Lamh.  and  open  thaMtk 
ihemif.’*  Neither  do  we  iiupiire.  w  hether  they  are  as  confident  tbt 
thev  are  not  deceivinc  theiiweivt's  as  if  they  were  already  in  heatm 
'ITlesi*  are  points  w  hich,  if  it  tmik  them  sijc  tiaus,  yet  certainly  notiir 
o’cr  /fv,  lo  vttlc  cictinitively.  But  kiich  are  not  the  features  that  cot- 
-titutc  tin?  iinmre  of  a  humble  and  consistent  follower  of  the  Liid 
.IcHUs.'  pp.  3 — 7* 

‘  llow  ilisuustinu  it  is,  to  new  converts  stepping  forth  from  the 
1  ^mk  of  learners,  and  dictatintr  to  those  far  more  advanced  in 
wiih  a  forwartluesa  and  periimicity  alike  nnliecominir  the  Immihtrrf 
tlie  and  tiie  very  limited  Diea«ure  of  their  acquirementR  intbt 

^chiKii  of  (’hrist !  No  ztaJ  for  tire  propa^tion  of  faith, — even  fhoof^ 
it  be  faith  in  tlie  niiracics  of  (wairlocli, — can  juitifv  a  violation  «if  tfcf 
intalesty  that  should  chaiucierise  a  umltuite  in  the  science  of  rehipMi: 
and  wuoii  y«uiti^  ladies  trtoii  house  to  Ikhiso*  with  tiieir  Bibkiii 
tln'ir  h  inds,  t<‘tiehin^  their  ciders  in  tlie  faith,  what  liiev  havt 
Icarmd — luil  from  the  hnuible,  prayerful  rcatiiii^  of  tiiose  Biblai 
from  some  “  !r<aHlly  ercHlure,’*  *  tlie  inventor  ol  some  modem  nosttW 
for  the  cure  «d  all  mauiier  of  tneutal  sobriety,:  and  when,  as  tve 
\viiiH‘sMrd,  tlwy  acimint  tin?  very  iiulividimls  w  ho  successfullv  ]iriwt 
and  InUmrcii  tor  tlnjir  isotversion,  Mind  and  uidtelicviut;,  becaute 
expect  «  houveu  aU»v-%s  and  m»t  ti  heaven  on  e.iith — these  Iiicunfrruit* 
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A  cnnttict  of  fMin^  th«  niiiculoiiii  mnd  tho  finl4*mii»  the 

indiiniAiit  And  the  sad,  which  Hilda  no  relief  hut  in  cymmietidiii^  thoae 
whium  tiilly  h»ui  iMraaioncd  it,  to  the  care  and  cimduct  of  an  all-|)ower- 
hil  :uid  unem’niur  Guide,  hy  whoae  ajiency  alone  tliey  can  lie  reatraiiied 
than  fiiilowinjjf  one,  or  other,  or  all,  of  theae  iffnfjt  Jhfnit  which  are 
tiancin^  over  the  putrescent  coraea  of  hereaiea  long  ago  iuhuiiied, 
hut  ti4ov  Imnight  up  ;iaain  to  the  surhice  of  the  earth,  and  lieguiling 
maiiv  All  iiiuvju^’  traveller  from  the  "  old  paths,’*  which  will  e\*er  lie 
fniind  tlie  “  gooil  ivay  **  of  safety  and  of  jieace.* 

*•  Not  a  novice,”  saya  St«  Paul,  **  lest,  lieing  liAed  up  with 
pride,  he  tall,”  &c.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  an  adiuoniticin  in 
the  Apostolic,  writinjap*,  that  has  been  less  attended  to.  ft  coulci^ 
not  be  intended  to  refer  to  the  youth  of  the  inilividual,  tor 
Timothy  was  himself  in  youth ;  nor  did  the  Apostle  mean  hy  a 
novice,  what  the  gloss  of  some  commentators  would  make  him 
lo  intenil,^ — a  ‘  raw, '  illiterate,  ignorant  person,*  for  such  indivi¬ 
duals  were  not  very  likely  t4)  be  chosen  to  the  episcopal  or  pas¬ 
toral  odice ; — hut  a  Menphyte^  one  ‘  recently  planted  *  in  the 
Church,  a  new  convert  to  the  faith,  who,  it  is  intimated,  would 
require  to  he  proveil  (3b**,aa^f<rd«<r<*v  t^wtov)  liefbre  he  was  en- 
tniKted  with  the  office.  A  person  may  be  the  reverse  of  illite¬ 
rate,  ami  yet  he  in  religion  a  novice,  his  views  having  under- 
^iie  a  sudden  change,  the  result  of  a  spiritual  illumination 
which  is  apt  to  puff  up  with  pride  those  who  measure  their  new 
knowledge  only  hy  their  former  ignorance.  The  only  preser¬ 
vative  against  this  danger  is,  a  sound  religious  education,  and 
such  All  hereditary  faith  as  liad  ilescendetl  Ui  the  Son  of  Eunice, 
and  (irandson  of  [..ois.  The  want  of  this  early  initiation  into 
•vriptiiral  knowleilge,  no  sudden  conversion,  no  pre-eminence 
in  ^ifts,  nothing  short  of  rare  pains  and  docility  of  spirit  will 
ever  make  up  for;  and  to  a  ne^ected  religious  education,  tile 
rise  and  spreail  of  fantiticism  are,  we  think,  chiefly  attributable. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  winning  and  interesting,  we 
liud  almost  said  enviable,  in  the  fresh  feelings,  the  untaught 
^l,  and  unt.uned  energy  of  a  neophyte  recently  gained  over 
to  d(»ci8ion  in  religion  from  the  ranks  of  the  dissipated  and 
''Worldly;  and  if  such  individuals  bring  with  them  attractive 
Accomplishments,  we  hail  their  accession  wkh  tlie  greater 
pi&’iKure.  But  it  is  not  from  among  such  persons,  that  the 
ituitles  and  public  instructors  of  the  Cbiirch  can  be  selected 
without  peril  to  the  interests  of  the  truth.  Let  us  be  permitted 
tji  add,  tliat  much  as  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  against 
ihe  practice  of  sending  forth  hal&educatefi  ministers  and  beard- 
teachers,  which  has  prevailed  too  much  among  Dissenters, 
the  danger  to  the  cause  of  religion  is  far  mure  serious,  which 
assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  by  Individuals 
higher  standing  in  age,  rank,  and  secular  attainments,  but 
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who,  in  point  of  theological  knowledge,  could  not  compete  with 
many  a  llomerlon  or  Highbury  student  of  the  first  year.  The 
young  men  in  our  Academies  have,  for  the  most  part,  enjoyed 
religious  advantages  in  early  life,  which  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  theological  knowledge  too  deep  to  easily  shaken  by 
the  varying  winds  of  doctrine;  and  they  are  in  more  danger  of 
Inicoming  sceptics  than  heretics,  formalists  than  fanatics.  There 
are,  on  the  contrary,  many  clergymen  of  the  present  day, — some 
w  ho  have  attained  popularity, — the  w  armth  of  whose  piety,  to- 
gether  with  their  respectable  attainments  in  polite  literature, 
serves  but  to  conceal  the  shallowness  of  their  theological  furniture 
and  the  crudeness  of  their  religious  opinions.  Such  individuals 
too  generally  become  dogmatical  from  the  very  cause  that  should 
make  them  cautious  ;  and  plausible  heresies  have  ever  found  the 
readiest  reception  with  such  full-grown  novices. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  whole  chapter  on  As¬ 
surance,  in  w  Inch  our  Author  has  shewn  himself  w  ell  able  to 
treat  with  e(jual  tenderness  and  wisdom  the  morbid  varieties  of 
religious  ex))ericnce.  Some  truly  pastoral  counsel  is  addressed 
to  those  *  comfort-hunters',  who  *  take  their  stand  on  the  lowest 
‘  ground  of  Christianity,  and  there,  with  scarcely  an  effort  to 
*  gain  the  higher  regions  of  experience,  sigh  for  comfort,  and 
‘  sigh  in  vain’.  The  following  remarks  deserve  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  have  been  misled  by  M.  Malan's  unscrip- 
tural  and  fantastic  theology. 

‘  The  man  of  spuriouK  j)rrtensionH  to  religion  hates  to  have  hi§ 
views,  motives,  dispositions,  and  conduct  tried  by  a  standard  that 
would  pmve  liini  utterly  wanting  in  intrinsic  holiness ;  and  if  his  in¬ 
ward  reluctance  to  judge  according  to  evidence  Ik*  hid  under  the  cloak 
of  xeal  for  the  uncorrupted,  unclogged  faith  of  the  (Josiud,  he,  the 
more  easily,  iinjH»ses  on  himsidf.  But  the  true  disciple  of  the  cross, 
who  takes  the  iloly  Scriptures  as  he  finds  them,  unshackled  by  sys¬ 
tem,  and  unjHTverted  bv  sophistry,  soon  perceives  that  there  is  • 
dangt'r,  or,  to  sav  the  feast,  a  pi»ssibility  of  whispering  to  himself, 

IVace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no  |a'ace/’  And  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
H  false  estimate,  where  all  is  at  stake,  he  not  only  looks  within,  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  his  lu'art  be  right  with  (i«k1,  luit  invites,  by  suppli¬ 
cation,  the  unerring  scrutiny  of  Omniscience:  “  Search  me,  O  God, 
and  know’  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts:  and  see  if 
there  In*  any  wicketl  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlaating." 

*  The  iin{M)rtant  interrogation,  “  Am  I  His,  or  am  I  not?”  docs  not 
neceasnrilv  disturb  the  settled  persuasion  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  quea- 
tioii  whicb  tends  to  confirm,  ratner  than  shake  oiir  confidcnct*,  if  that 
ctmtidenci'  In*  such  as  will  iH’ur  examination.  In  order,  however,  to 
wdve  the  inquiry,  we  must  have  tlie  testimonv  of  tu’o  w’itnesses  tooor 
sonship;  our  ow  n  sjiirit,  and  the  Spirit  of  ft  od  :  ''The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  wilii  our  spirit,  that  W’c  arc  the  children  of  God.”  By 
our  own  spirit.  w*c  are  obviously  to  understand  the  mind,  as  consdflCi 
of  its  own  state.  This  is  what  the  A|>ostle  John  calls  “  our  heart: 
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»  If  our  heart  condemn  ua,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  know- 
fih  all  things;  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we 
cuatideuoe  tua^rds  God,'*  1  John  iii.  20,  21.  It  is  also  called  con- 
aciriice,  as  taking  cognizance  of  the  lawfulness,  or  unlawfulness  of  our 
actions :  “  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts, 
the  meanwhile,  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another,"  Rom.  ii.  15  ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  11* — There  is,  then,  such  a  thing  as  a  consciousness  that  we 
do  believe,  John  ix.  38;  that  we  do  lore,  John  xxi.  17;  that  we  do 
obey,  1  Thes.  ii.  10:  and  this  consciousness  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
though,  n(»t  alone,  an  evidence  of  our  faith.  Those  W’ho  are  fond  of 
insinting  on  such  consciousness,  as  the  apostolic  criterion  of  judgement, 
and  const^juently  us  in  itself  decisive,  and  who  quote,  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  the  verses  we  have  already  cited  from  the  Epistles  of 
John,  M'lMn  strangely  to  overlook  the  connexion  of  those  jHissages  with 
the  significant  dissyllables  “  hereby”  and  “  because;"  worus  which 
n*ully  st*em  to  have  Wn  inserted  by  the  inspired  A|K>stle,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  pur|M»se  of  erecting  a  barrier  a^inst  licentiousness  in  creed  us 
well  lus  in  practice.  Thus  we  read :  1  John  ii.  3.  "  Hereby  we  do  know 
that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments."  iii.  1-1.  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  iii.  24.  **  He  that  keepeth  his  commandments  dwellcth  in 
him,  and  he  in  him :  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by 
the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us."  It  were  easy  to  multiply  similar 
iiiRtances,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  argue  from 
mental  consciousness,  to  some  substantial  evidence  of  its  validity ;  but 
we  stop  here,  becau.se  the  last  proof  brings  us  at  once  to  the  consider- 
ition  of  the  other  and  much  greater  witness  of  our  adoption,  namely, 
the  Spirit  of  God :  **  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father."  * 

*  There  arc  three  modes  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  with 
our  spirits  that  we  are  born  of  God :  First,  by  the  light  which  he 
iheds  on  the  great  facts  of  the  gospel,  whereby  we  apprehend  them 
with  greater  jicrspicuity.  Secondly,  by  the  intensive  cnaracter  which 
he  imparts  to  the  work  of  grace  within  us,  whereby  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  faith  liccomes  more  sensible.  And  Thirdly,  by  the  seal  of 
moral  likeness  which  he  affixes  to  our  character,  whereby  we  ascertain 
that  we  are  Christ’s.  Rom.  viii.  9.  Accordingly,  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  is  always  borne  to  the  truth,  and  the  trutn  alone :  never  to  any 
dreams,  fancies,  or  imaginations  of  our  own.  In  fact,  it  is  to  His 
own  work  that  He  testifies,  either  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  soul,  or  embodied  in  the  life ;  and  such  is  the  pervading 
harmony  and  oneness  in  these  several  parts  of  His  work,  that  there 
czn  be  no  collision  or  contrariety  between  them.  Hence,  whatever  we 
we  made  to  know,  or  feel,  or  do,  by  His  influence  on  our  spirits,  must 
hire  its  counterpart  in  the  inspired  word ;  otherwise  we  may  rest  aa- 
®red,  that  the  communication,  or  excitement,  does  not  proceed  from 
^  Spirit  of  Truth,  neither  is  according  to  “  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.**' 

pp.  63-59. 

In  the  chapter  on  Miracles,  the  hallucinations  of  Mr.  Rrskine, 
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M^iry  Campboll’s  miraculous  pretensions,  and  Miss  Fancourt’s 
case,  are  brought  to  the  test  of  argument  and  Scripture ;  and 
without  acrimony,  without  any  indignant  invective,  the  Author 
exposes  the  marks  of  spuriousness  and  fanaticism  by  which  they 
arc  broadly  characterized.  Assuming  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
which  the  Deist  alone  calls  into  question,  the  Writer  sets  out 
w  ith  the  remark,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  authentic 
records  of  genuine  miracles  which  we  possess  ;  and  that  ‘  unless 
‘  it  can  be  proved  from  Holy  Scripture,  that  miracles  were  to 
‘  he  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time,  the  belief  of  their  prolonged 
‘  duration  is  nothing  better  than  an  approximation  towards 
‘  Romish  credulity  and  boundless  superstition.’  It  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  conviction  of  the  Protestant  Church,  that  miracles  ceased 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago;  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
precise  point  of  time  at  which  they  absolutely  ceased,  in  no  re¬ 
spect  shakes  the  grounds  upon  which  that  conviction  rests. 

*  Until  the  Ne\v  Testament  Scriptures  were  entire ,  and  hrouglit 
into  such  a  form  as  to  furnish  a  universal  and  unerring  standard  of 
judgement  and  appeal,  sustained  by  its  owai  cumulative  and  complete 
evidence,  it  was  wisely  and  gracioUvsly  appointed,  that  miracles  should 
still  he  wrought,  w'heiifever  the  exigency  of  the  case  required  it,  either 
for  the  substantiating  of  apostolic  doctrine,  or  the  silencing  of  infidel 

objections . They  w'cre  not  suddenly  withdrawal,  leaving  the 

Church  to  mourn  an  unsupplied  deficiency,  an  uncompensated  lie- 
reavement.  No ;  they  ceased  gradually,  as  the  gifted  saints  passed 
one  after  another  into  the  w’orld  of  sjiirits ;  and  when  they  wholly 
disappeared,  the  Church  was  in  possession  of  that  written  treasure, 
the  liihle,  wdiich,  by  its  continuance  unimpaired  and  uncorrupted 
during  so  many  centuries,  amid  the  fire  of  persecution,  the  malice  of 
infidelity,  and  the  rage  of  hell,  presents  to  the  world  a  standing  mi- 
racle  of  daily  obviousness,  in  comparison  of  which  the  thaumaturgical 
pretensions  of  Rome  and  Russia,  France  and  Britain,  appear  like  the 
puny  efforts  of  the  magicians  in  the  presence  of  the  divinely  constituted 
legislator  of  the  Jew's.’  pp.  7b — 7lh 

The  coincidence  in  point  of  time  between  the  collection  of  the 
books  of  the  New'  Testament  as  a  complete  canon,  and  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  all  miracles  of  an  unquestionable  character,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  instructive  historical  fact;  and  that  miracles  should 
cease  when  their  end  had  been  thus  fully  accomplished, — as  the 
manna  was  discontinued  when  the  necessity  for  the  miraculous 
supply  had  terminated, — is  conformable  and  strictly  analogous  to 
the  Divine  proceedings  towards  the  Church  on  other  occasions. 
But  there  is  another  important  consideration,  tending  strongly 
to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  has,  we  believe,  been 
overlooked  ;  namely,  that  w  hile  INIiracles  originally  constituted 
the  visible  demonstration,  to  those  who  witnessed  them,  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  the  fact  that  such  miracles  w'ere  w  rought. 
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becomes  evidence  to  us,  only  by  means  of  testimony;  and  the 
validity  and  certainty  of  that  testimony  depend  not  merely  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  witnesses,  but  also  upon  the  security  we 
have  that  they  could  not  mistake  the  facts,  and  upon  the  au¬ 
thenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  historic  records.  These  re¬ 
quisites  we  find  united  in  the  inspired  documents  which  are  the 
basis  of  our  faith ;  and  such  marks  of  infallible  certainty  can  attach 
to  no  uninspired  testimony.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  any 
miracles  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  their  credibility  can¬ 
not  have  this  seal  of  inspiration,  and  as  our  information  respect¬ 
ing  them  rests  upon  no  such  authority  as  commands  our  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  whatever  might  be  their  original  efficacy  and  value 
as  evidence,  to  us^  they  can  be  of  no  avail.  The  perpetuation 
of  miracles,  therefore,  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Church,  would 
have  required  the  continuance  also  of  prophetic  inspiration,  and 
a  series  of  infallible  historians.  The  Church  of  Rome  consist¬ 
ently  lays  claim  at  once  to  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and  to 
an  infallible  living  oracle.  But,  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
canon  of  Scripture  as  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  INIi- 
racles,  true  or  false,  which  do  not  come  down  to  us  attested  by 
the  authoritative  record  of  Inspiration,  cannot  possess  the  cha- 
racter  of  evidence.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason,  why  the  cessation  of  miracles  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  canon,  should  be  nearly  coincident. 

The  following  remarks  are  also  much  to  the  purpose,  in 
which  the  .Writer  combats  Mr.  Erskine’s  position,  that  the 
absence  of  these  gifts  arises  from  want  of  faith  in  the  Church. 

*  It  is  sometimes  argued,  indeed,  (and  very  plausibly,  because  the 
position  is  partly  true,)  that  the  absence  of  grace  and  gifts  docs  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  imply  a  purpose  of  God  that  it  should  be  so,  but  is  attributable 
to  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  church.  The  fact  cannot  l)e  too 
much  insisted  on,  that  if  supincncss,  indifference,  and  formality  abound 
in  the  church,  the  prevalent  cause  of  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
want,  or  weakness  of  faith  ;  but,  as  faith  is  the  belief  of  a  testimony, 
and  cannot  exist  in  the  mind  abstractedly,  that  is  to  say,  without  an 
object,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  cast  censure  on  the  church,  f  »r  not 
believing  that  which  never  was  presented  to  it  as  matter  of  faith. 
Thus,  when  called  upon  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity  cast  out  demons ;  spake  with  tongues  ;  survived  the  deadly 
draught,  administered  by  the  hand  of  treachery  and  malice ;  we  need 
not  hesitate.  There  is  well  sustained  testimony  respecting  these 
things,  on  which  faith  can  rest  with  confidence.  But,  when  we  are 
told,  that  **  if  the  period  be  not  actually  arrived,  it  is,  at  least,  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  it  will  be  as  necessary  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make 
nimself  manifest  to  God’s  children  by  visible  signs,  as  it  was  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity the  mind  refuses  its  assent  to  an  assertion 
to  which  Divine  authority  gives  no  countenance.*  pp.  88,  89. 

The  Writer  next  proceeds  to  point  out  more  specifically 
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‘  the  marks  of  spuriousness  which  characterise  modern  miracles, 

‘  and  render  them  unworthy  of  our  credence.*  As  to  the 
fanatical  extrav^ancies  of  the  Gairloch  folk  and  the  pretences 
of  the  Maid  of  l^rnicarry,  w^e  can  scarcely  deem  them  worthy 
of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  serious  argumentation ;  but  the 
following  observations,  suggested  apparently  by  Miss  Fancourfs 
case,  seem  to  us  deserving  of  transcription. 

'  Much  of  the  astonishment  excited  by  hearing  of  sudden  and 
miraculous  cures,  done  in  a  corner,"  arises  from  not  duly  considering 
the  intimate  connexion  and  reciprocal  actings  of  mind  and  matter  in 
the  constitution  of  human  nature.  The  powerful  operations  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  wishes,  purposes,  and  resolves,  in  rousing,  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  strengthening  the  frame,  are  lost  sight  of.  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  however,  that  a  man,  under  suitable  and  suflicient  excitement, 
can  overcome  dilficulties  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  excitement,  he 
would  deem  insurmountable  }  And  does  not  the  energy  elicited  by 
peculiar  circumstances  and  forcible  motives,  enable  persons  very  far 
to  outstrip  their  ordinary  powers  of  action  ?  Observation  alone  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  confirm  this  general  proposition,  which  might  easily  he 
carried  into  detail,  and  exhibited  in  its  more  transcendental  mwles  and 
influences.  The  subject  of  the  cure  is,  not  a  cold,  calculating  genius, 
with  a  frame  naturally  athletic,  though,  it  may  be,  debilitateil  by 
disease, — but  a  young,  delicate  female,  reclining  on  the  couch,  and 
nursed  with  all  the  tenderness  of  maternal  or  sisterly  attention.  “  The 
breath  of  heaven"  is  not  allowed  to  visit  her  face,"  lest  its  siilutation 
should  hail  her  “  too  roughly."  Not  an  ache  or  pain  is  complained  of, 
but  sympathy  hastens  to  relieve,  if  possible,  by  some  medical  appli¬ 
cation.  The  slightest  attempt  to  put  her  feet  to  the  ground  is  found 
impracticable,  even  though  aided  by  the  encircling  arm  of  a  kind 
father,  and  the  assisting  hand  of  devoted  friendship.  The  pensive  in¬ 
valid  still  droops;  and  month  after  month  rolls  on,  'without  any 
mitigation  of  her  ailment.  At  length  a  pious  stranger  is  introduced 
to  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  interest  which  every  Christian  feels,  or 
ought  to  feel,  in  a  pious  stranger,  is  kindled  in  their  minds.  In  grave 
and  solemn  accents,  he  asks  tlie  interesting  patient,  “  Do  you  believe 
that  God  is  able  to  heal  you?"  She  replies  in  the  affirmativ’e.  He 
prays  with  her.  The  jK>inted  interrogation,  the  prayer,  the  thought 
of  l)ivine  omnipotence  and  goodness,  rush  conjointly  into  her  heart, 
and  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  her  frame.  Emotions  are  excited,  of  a 
character  jK*rfectly  pure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  perfectly  influential 
as  iiassions  of  a  less  unequivocal  kind  are  known  to  be  in  numberless 
daily  instances.  “  Believe,"  he  says,  only  believe  " — and  again  he 
bends  his  knees  in  prayer  for  her  restoration.  **  Did  you  not  feel,"  he 
asks,  “  a  strange  sensation  while  I  was  praying,  as  if  strength  were 
diflfused  over  you?"  “  1  think  I  did,"  is  her  reply.  “  Then,"  he 
adds,  **  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise  and  walk."  Excitement  is 
now  at  its  climax  ;  and,  by  one  powerful  effort,  she  rises,  stands, 
walks !  This  resolute  plunging  into  active  locomotion,  is  the  very 
reineily  prescribed  by  Dugtud  Stewart,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Alind,"  w'hen  pointing  out  the  b«st  correctives  of  a  disordered 
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imagination ;  and  though  the  phrase  a  disordered  imagination/ 
may  stning  to  be  applicable  to  some  instances  we  have  in  view, 

vet  there  has  doubtless  existed,  even  in  those  instances,  a  degree, 
though  in  milder  form,  of  the  same  complaint — a  morbidity  of  the 
fancy,  diffusing  its  enervating  influence  through  the  system,  and  which 
required  nothing  more  os  a  counteractive,  than  some  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  stimulant  to  revive  and  energize  the  latent  powers  of  action. 

‘  The  disease,  however,  may  be  real,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
imaginary ;  and  its  sudden  renio\'al  may,  nevertheless,  have  nothing  in 
it  of  the  marvellous,  except  in  anpearance.  We  have  recently  heard 
of  an  individual  who  languished  for  a  considerable  time,  under  some 
internal  and  debilitating  sickness,  which  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  pro¬ 
fessional  skill,  till  at  length  the  beloved  patient  sunk  in  exhaustion, 
and  her  happy  sjiirit  winged  its  flight  to  that  region  where  suffering 
and  death  are  no  more.  On  a  post  mortevi  examination,  it  was  found, 
that  all  the  vital  parts  were  free  from  disease,  and  that  the  cause  of 
deiith  originated  in  a  deranged  state  of  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx ;  which  cause,**  it  was  observed  by  a  medical  friend  of  the 
family,  might  have  been  removed,  if  there  had  been  a  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of  the  case  ;**  and  he  further  added,  a 
strong  cough,  or  sudden  and  violent  emotion,  might  have  proved  a 
cure,  by  restoring  the  cartilaginous  membrane  to  its  wonted  state  and 
proper  action.**  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  in  which,  if  it  had  pleast'd 
(fod  to  interpose  the  requisite  local  excitement,  and  if  it  had  been  |h>8- 
sible  for  us  to  judge  of  the  case  according  to  its  true  nature,  we  should 
have  seen  the  folly  and  credulity  of  believing  that  every  sudden  cure 
must,  of  necessity,  be  miraculous.  To  re^rd  such  an  event  os  a  sig¬ 
nal  answer  to  prayer,  where  intercessions  nave  been  made,  is,  we  are 
persuaded,  neither  credulous  nor  fanatical : — but  then,  let  it  not  be 
vainly  imagined  that  the  Almighty  has  stepped  out  of  the  course  of 
his  ordinary  procedure,  by  the  employment  of  a  new  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  cause,  to  produce  an  etfcct  within  the  reach  of  common  means — 
which  would  make  the  thing  a  miracle,  or  supernatural  operation. 
lA't  it  not  be  deemed  either  unbelieving  or  unbecoming  to  trace  the 
cure,  as  far  as  ]K)ssible,  to  that  natural  cause  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Lord  to  em})loy  : — and  for  this  end,  let  medical  practitioners  be  con¬ 
sulted,  which  may  tend  to  further  the  healing  art,  and  render  the  be¬ 
nefit  available  in  future  cases  of  the  kind.  The  investigation  ainnot 
prove  any  barrier  to  the  direct  and  fervent  thanksgivings  of  the  re¬ 
stored  patient  to  that  divine  and  gracious  Being  who  healeth  all  our 
diseases;**  and  it  will  have  this  further  advantage,  that  it  will  stop 
the  idle  boasting  of  those  who  would  fain  use  such  a  fact  as  a  prop  to 
their  false  notions  of  miraculous  intervention.*  * 


•  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  referring  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  any  doubts  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  facts,  to  the  “  Case  of 
Miss  Fancourt:  the  Documents  and  Correspondence  in  the  Christian 
Observer.”  Bvo.  Price  2j.  The  Editor  of  this  pamphlet  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  important  service  to  the  rebgious  world  at  a  moment  of  un¬ 
usual  excitement. 
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‘  Reader,  it  is  possible  that  your  fancy  may  be  dazzled  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  novelties  of  the  day,  and  that  you  may  be  gazing  on  them  with 
mingled  awe  and  interest.  “  Here,**  you  say,  “  is  something  sublime, 
worthy  of  the  Gospel,  worthy  of  God.  This  commends  itself  to  our 
senses:  it  is  tangible**  Allow  us  to  ask  you,  ‘'Are  ye  not  carnal,” 
when  your  judgement  is  sw^ayed  by  what  is  sensible,  in  connection  with 
a  religion  that  is  spiritual,  and  that  has  to  do  with  unseen  realities  fur 
transcending,  in  true  sublimity  and  interest,  any  class  of  objects  w  hich 
our  senses  are  capable  of  embracing  ?  Be  persuaded  to  examine  the 
principles  upon  w'hich  you  are  proceeding.  If  the  supposed  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  Spirit  wuthin  you,  and  the  exercise  of  wdiat  are  culled  mi¬ 
raculous  gifts,  lift  you  above  the  Scriptures, — which  are  the  only  in¬ 
spired  record  of  the  Divine  will,  the  only  unerring  standard  to  which 
judgement,  conscience,  and  feeling  may  appeal,  and  the  sole  law  by 
W'hich  those  w'ho  live  under  the  Gospel  are  to  be  judged  at  the  bust 
day, — then,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  danger  of  a  ruinous  beguile- 
ment.*  pp.  lOb — 113 ;  134,  5. 

e  must  pass  over  the  chapters  on  Pardon  and  on  Propliccv, 
in  which  Mr.  Erskine’s  new  theory  of  justification,  and  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  modern  Millenarians,  are  briefiy,  hut  sensibly  ani¬ 
madverted  upon.  Throughout  these  chapters  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  the  Author  maintains,  as  our  extracts  will  shew, 
the  tone  of  mild  and  affectionate  expostulation,  and  exhibits  an 
excellent  spirit.  In  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Irving’s  ‘  profane  and 
‘  vain  babblings  ’  seem  to  have  roused  a  warmth  of  indignation 
which  we  cannot  regard  as  excessive.  After  citing  several  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  his  ‘  most  hideous  sentiments  ’  respecting  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  are  broadly  exposed  in  all  their  pomp¬ 
ous  folly  and  profaneness,  the  Writer  adds  : — 

‘It  might  surely  suffice,  if  the  monstrous  forms  of  opinion  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  were  the  only  instances  of  phantasmal  a  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  day-dreams  of  modern  professors  of  Christianity.  But 
it  is  grievous  to  hear,  in  various  quarters,  the  most  wild,  incoherent, 
and  ridiculous  babblings  in  connection  with  divine  subjects.  Wc 
w'ould  fain  put  upon  them  the  most  favourable  construction  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  and  regard  them  as  indicative  of  the  mind’s  or¬ 
dinary’  devotement  to  themes  of  highest  consideration,  when  not  under 
the  influence  of  that  physical  derangement  w’hich  occasions  the  utter¬ 
ance  or  inditing  of  such  partial,  distorted,  and  frenzied  fragments  of 
thought.  Whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  watch  by  the  bed-side  of 
devout  individuals  affiicted  with  a  violent  phrenetic  affection,  will  be 
able  to  judge  w’hether  the  following  w’ords  and  phrases,  copied  from  a 
modern  religious  journal,  (the  INIorning  Watch,)  do  not  give  a  precise 
idea  of  the  wanderings  of  a  mind  unstrung  by  external  influence,  and 
disabled  from  uniting  syllables,  words,  and  phrases  in  their  just  and 
natural  connection  :  “  Satan’s  fatherhood  — “  Israel  the  mediatrix 
of  the  nations  ;** — “  other  God- Persons  — “  Adam-hood — **  plural 
Adam  — “  oeonial  dignity  — “oeonial  condition  — “  zoopoient — ■ 
“  Mclchiscdec  rank  “  Melchisedec  royalty  head-liar 
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"  snper-creatlon-head  “  holder  up  ;** — ''  holder-together ;  ” — "  re¬ 
surrection  humanity  ;** — “  the  ovar\^  of  the  elect  church  — ‘'typical 
and  antitypical  modes  of  one  and  the  same  aggregate  of  energies  \  * — 
$iC.  &c.  ^’C.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  such  notions 
should  have  provided  for  themselves  this  Tom-o-Bedlam  phrase¬ 
ology.  Mr.  Irving  professes  to  pity  from  liis  heart,  ‘  those  who 
‘  are  wrapped  up  in  the  poisonous  garment  of  the  popular 
*  theology,’ — ‘  the  stock-jobbing  theology  of  the  religious  world/ 
— the  theology  ‘  with  which  the  evangelical  part  of  the  church 
are  nourished,  or  rather  poisoned/  His  pity  and  his  invective 
are  alike  adapted  to  move  our  tears,  rather  than  our  spleen  or 
laughter.  And  yet,  there  is  something  that  one  can  hardly  re¬ 
frain  from  smiling  at,  in  the  idea  of  a  writer  who  has  strangely 
liedizened  himself  in  such  a  patchwork  garb  of  fantastic  phrases, 
esteeming  himself  the  pink  of  orthodoxy,  and  ridiculing  the  so¬ 
ber-minded  fashion  of  evangelical  theology.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
poor  fellow^  lodged  in  a  building  which  once  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Scotch  church  at  Moorgate,  who,  on  perceiving  a  crow  d 
collected  below,  asked  through  the  bars,  what  they  were  look¬ 
ing  at ;  ‘  the  mad  people^  he  said,  ‘  were  all  outside.* 

Mr.  Urwick  has,  in  his  present  volume,  undertaken  and 
achieved  a  task  from  which,  we  confess,  w'e  should  have  shrunk, 
not  in  dismay,  but  in  disgust.  If  what  he  states  be  correct, 
that  Mr.  Irving’s  ‘Essay  on  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ/  has 
obtained  a  wide  circulation,  we  cannot  regard  his  volume  as  un¬ 
called  for  or  superfluous.  As  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  all  respects  a  competent  and  satisfactory  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Irving’s  repulsive  heresy,  unexceptionable  in  point 
of  spirit  and  temper,  and  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the 
Author  as  a  theologian.  It  is  one  of  those  few  volumes  wliich 
we  risk  nothing  by  commending,  on  the  strength  of  a  partial 
perusal ;  for  we  will  honestly  confess,  that  nothing  but  an  im¬ 
perative  necessity  could  induce  us  to  accompany  the  Writer 
through  the  whole  process  of  his  painful  and  sickening  task. 
As  to  Mr.  Irving,  out  of  consideration  both  for  our  readers  and 
tor  ourselves,  we  have  taken  leave  of  him.  We  have  no  time 
to  waste  on  pure  absurdity.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  slight 
Mr.  Urwick,  we  shall  make  room  in  our  pages  for  part  of  his 
concluding  reflections. 

‘  Having  now  finished  my  comments  on  IVIr.  Irving’s  publication,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Christian  public  the  importance  of  cultivating  a 
habit  of  ciiutious,  close,  and  connected  thinking  upon  religious  subjects. 
We  want  more  heart,  and  certainly  we  want  more  mind,  brought  into 
play  in  connexion  with  the  profession  of  the  gospel.  The  prayer  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Philippians,  needs  being  brought  to  general  remembrance 
— this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound,  yet  more  and  more,  in 
VOL.  V. — N.s.  ®  ** 
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KNOWLKDOK  tUld  ill  ALL  JUDOKMENT  ;  that  yC  may  APPROVE  thing>j 
that  are  excellent.*’  I  would  stand  at  the  roinotest  |>ossihle  remove 
from  that  |)etty,  carpinj;  criticism,  hy  which  some  j  ersons  imagine  they 
shew  their  sense,  while  in  reality  they  only  shew  their  pride,  and  de¬ 
clare  themselves  to  he  as  wanting  in  intellect  as  they  are  in  love;  yet 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  not  amongst  us  a  greater 
degree  of  enlightened  and  discriminating  piety.  Can  the  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers  of  onr  Lord  need  to  be  reminded,  that  fatal  errors  may  come  l)e- 
fore  them  bearing  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  and  clothed  in  the  phrasei)- 
higy  usually  associated  with  truth  ?  Zeal  for  ])eculiar  dogmas,  with 
self-com])lacent,  arrogant,  and  contemptuous  anathemas  on  those  who 
have  lielieved  and  taught  the  contrary,  may  ])lease  the  carnal  mind,  hy 
encouraging  the  supposition  that  we  are,  or  may  soon  become,  wiser 
than  our  predecessors  and  neighbours ;  but  such  ukkIcs  (»f  sustaining 
opinions  are  surely  no  proofs  that  the  o])ini(*us  are  true.  What  is  plau¬ 
sible  is  not  always  correct.  There  may  be  piety,  where  there  is  not  in¬ 
spiration  ;  honesty,  where  there  is  not  circumspection ;  contidence, 
where  there  is  not  infallibility.  The  Cdiurch  is  the  Pillar  and  (ironnd 
of  the  Truth  ;  and  the  utmost  care  is  requisite  lest,  though  with  jinre 
intentions,  by  altering  a  letter  or  a  point  in  the  Inscription,  we  ]>ervert 
its  meaning — lest,  by  modifying  a  feature  or  a  line,  we  mar  the  lieaiity, 
]>roportions,  and  ])erfection  of  that  heavenly  Form  which  is  exhibited 
to  captivate  the  homage  of  the  world. 

‘  There  is  abroad  a  fondness  for  novelty — a  desire  after  luxurious  ox- 
cittunent  of  the  imagination,  the  passions,  or  the  taste  —  which  indicates 
a  diseased  appetite,  and  which,  if  not  counteracted,  will  s(hui  altogether 
i^xcludc  “  godly  edifying,*’  as  an  object  of  our  endeavours  and  prayers. 
Some  expressions,  employed  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  great  Apos- 
tney,  are  instructive  and  admonitory :  “  whose  coming  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  w'onders,  and 
with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish,  lurause 
theif  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  he  saved.'’  To  l)c 
loved,  the  evangelical  doctrine  must  be  uuderst(HKl.  It  is  not  believed 
where  it  is  not  loved.  If  it  be  not  loved,  it  cannot  operate  to  transform. 
Wherever  loved,  it  will  not  be  easily  relinquished  ;  and  there  is  surely 
little  sincere  and  settled  atfection  to  it,  wdiere  the  thoughts  are  cv’er 
open  to  be  fascinated  w  ith  something  new.  Truth  has  no  hold  upon 
the  soul,  aud  the  soul  has  iio  hold  upon  truth.  The  person  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  deceiver  who  addresses  his  fancy  or  his  feelings.  Ln- 
stable  as  water,  he  shall  not  excel.  Not  holding  faith  and  a  gcHnl 
conscience,**  you  shall  see  him  “  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wand  of  doctrine,**  till  ere  long  his  orthodoxy  itself  founders 
aud  he  is  lost  beyond  recovery.* 


Art.  1V\  Military  Memoirs  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  IVellington. 
By  Captain  INIoyle  Sherer.  V^ol.  I.  pp.  302.  Foolscap  Ovo.  Price 
5f.  London.  1030. 

^l^niS  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  periodical — the  Cabinet 
Library — under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lardner;  and 
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it  will,  we  take  it  for  granfetl,  be  consiilercd  as  an  exceedingly 
fair  cast  for  popularity.  It  is,  we  imagine,  barilly  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  that  Captain  Slierer  should  write  an  unin¬ 
teresting  hook ;  and  it  will  accordingly  he  found  that  he  has 
produced  an  instructive  and  attractive  volume,  "i'hcrc  is,  how'- 
ever,  another  to  come  ;  and  since  we  are  ‘  nothing  if  not  critical,* 
we  shall,  instead  of  inconveniencing  our  readers  by  making 
extracts  from  a  work  which  they  are  not  unlikely  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  entire,  point  out  two  or  three  weak 
points  for  the  Author’s  eniendatory  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  too  fond  of  fine  writing,  and  his  turn  for  the  descriptive 
betrays  him  into  touches  of  the  picturesque,  in  ])laccs  where 
there  is  not  only  ‘  no  need  of  such  vanity,’  hut  where  the  effect 
is  inexpressibly  mawkish.  The  following  passage  is  in  the 
worst  possible  taste:  the  elaborate  variation  of  common* place 
ruslies  on  in  a  magnificent  creacendoy  till  it  goes  cdf  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  crash  of  a  ‘  victory-and-glory  ’  finale. 

‘  Short,  how'cver,  as  was  tliis  campaign  in  Flanders,  though  there 
was  no  battle,  and  but  little  fighting,  it  had  shewn  to  Wellesley  a 

something  of  war  upon  the  grand  scale . He  had  seen  tnnips 

'of  various  nations,  differing  in  their  discipline,  their  hahits,  their 
costume,  and  their  aspect.  He  had  heard  those  grand  sounds  with 
which  he  W'as  to  have  so  long  and  so  glorious  a  familiarity  in  after  life: 
the  distant  boom  of  the  hostile  gun  ;  the  high  thunder  of  batteries  of 
cannon  ;  the  rolling  of  musketry  ;  the  tread  of  columns  ;  the  trampling 
of  squadrons  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet.  There  was  yet  another 
sound  he  had  heard, — the  dauntless  cheers,  the  loud  hurrah  of  those 
soldiers  w’hom,  under  happier  auspices,  and  on  a  more  glorious  theatre 
of  action,  he  w’as  so  often  to  lead  against  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  to  guide  to  victory  and  glory.* 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  Captain  Sherer  sins  in  this 
way  ;  nor  docs  he  fail  to  atone  for  these  wal-a-propos  flourishes, 
by  shewing  that,  on  proper  occasions,  he  can  relieve  spirited 
narrative  by  vivid  descri})tion.  We  give  a  brief  extract  in 
illustration  of  his  skill  in  tins  way. 

‘  From  the  moment  that  the  retrtnit  (of  the  IJritish  army  in  Co¬ 
runna)  commenced,  discontent  and  disorder  ]>ossessed  the  soldiers ; 
and  here  in  IJenevente  their  angry  devastation  began.  The  fine  castle 
of  Benevente,  a  stately  monument  of  the  age  of  chivalry, — of  such 
spacious  grandeur  as  to  afford  in  its  vast  halls  and  magnificent  galleries 
hnlging  for  two  entire  regiments,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  that  stalled 
its  horses  below, — was  rudely  dismantled  by  its  guests.  Fires  wxtc 
lighted  on  its  tesselated  pavements,  and  blackened  its  jas|H!r  columns, 
W'hile  the  pictures  were  torn  dow’ii  from  the  walls  of  its  rich  cham!)ers, 
and  heaped  as  fuel  upon  the  flames :  and  as  the  soldiery  s4*rved  this 
J)alace,  so  did  they  many  a  g(H>dly  mansion,  and  many  a  peaceful 
cottage,  on  their  route  to  the  coast.  They  were  already  murmuring 
and  disobedient:  they  moved  along  the  w'eary  roads  dejected  and 
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sullen  ;  broke  their  ranks  on  the  smallest  pretences ;  and  their 

and  words  were  alike  insubordinate . The  lenj^th  of  the 

inarches,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
roads,— here  mud,  there  snow,— the  want  of  supplies,  and,  above  all, 
the  dispiriting  effect  of  a  retreat,  made  them  careless,  irregular,  and 

insolent . On  the  7th,  Sir  John  IMoore  drew  up  his  army  in  a 

position  near  Lugo,  in  order  of  battle.  As  by  magic,  the  organizati(m 
of  his  disorderly  battalions  was  again  complete.  Neither  severilv  of 
rebuke,  nor  even  the  exam])le  of  a  summary  execution,  had  hitherto 
availed  to  check  the  wide  and  fearful  insubordination ;  but  when  it 
was  known  that  the  colours  of  their  regiments  w’ere  planted  in  bi¬ 
vouac  on  a  line  of  battle,  to  the  joy  and  the  pride  of  their  officers,  the 
men  came  hurrying  to  the  ranks;  and  as  they  examined  their  locks, 
fixed  their  flints,  and  loosened  in  the  scabbards  those  bayonets  which 
the  pouring  rain  had  rusted  fast  in  the  sheaths,  they  agiiin  looked  to 
their  officers  with  the  regard  of  a  ready  obedience  and  a  brave  devo¬ 
tion. 

We  threatened  to  be  somewhat  circumstantial  in  pointing  out 
the  defects  of  this  work ;  but  really,  in  addressing  ourselves  to 
that  part  of  our  vocation,  we  find  so  decided  a  predominance 
of  what  is  lively  and  interesting,  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  pjissing  hint  in  favour  of  a  closer  attention  to  precision.  If, 
for  instance,  Captain  Sherer  will  read  his  own  account  of  the 
battle  of  Argaum,  as  if  he  w^ere  consulting  it  for  information, 
and  then  ask  himself  what  distinct  idea  he  has  obtained  of  the 
conflict,  its  manoeuvres,  and  its  turning  point,  he  w  ill,  we  are 
persuaded,  fully  understand  our  meaning.  Certain  movements 
are  loosely  mentioned,  but,  of  their  specific  character,  nothing 
appears  ;  nor  is  a  syllable  recorded  of  that  admirable  presence 
of  mind  with  which,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  engagement,  the 
General  changed  something  very  like  a  disorderly  flight,  to 
a  steady  countermarch  and  an  advantageous  manoeuvre. 


Art.  V.  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cholera:  and 
on  the  Pathology  of  Mucous  ^lombranes.  Bv  Alex.  Turnbull 
Christie,  INI.D.  iWo.  pp.  137*  Price  bs,  Edinburgh.  1323. 

AVI'  hasten  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  giving  a  medical 
article  on  this  most  interesting  and  most  urgent  subject. 
AV  e  are  too  much  in  the  dark  ourselves,  to  undertake  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  enlightening  others;  and  our  object  in  opening  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  is  to  press  inquiry,  rather  than  to  communicate  infor¬ 
mation.  It  appears  that  there  is  at  this  moment  raging,  (though, 
from  whatever  cause,  with  diminished  violence,)  in  the  ancient 
capital  and  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  a 
disease  which  is  supposed  to  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  the  loo 
well-known  Cholera  of  British  India;  but  we  arc  not  aware 
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that  any  trustworthy  specification  of  the  ratio  s^mptomatum 
Hnil  mcilical  treatment  of  this  malady,  has  yet  reached  this 
country.  At  one  time,  rumour  traces  it  from  India,  through 
Persia,  and  ascribes  its  introduction  into  Russia,  to  the  cam-* 
paign  between  tbe  Muscovites  and  the  Kuzzilbashes.  At  ano¬ 
ther  time,  we  are  told,  with  the  utmost  positivencss,  that  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  modification  of  the  plague,  the 
penalty  of  the  Czar’s  late  invasion  of  Turkey.  One  account, 
with  the  greatest  plausibility,  tells  us  of  dreadful  nausea,  af¬ 
fection  of  the  heart,  disturbance  of  the  brain,  prostration  of 
strength,  and  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life.  From  all 
this  it  should  seem,  that  nothing  is  certain  but  uncertainty;  and 
yet,  it  is  clear,  that  nothing  can  be  more  urgent  than  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  positive  information  on  so  momentous  a  subject.  If  the 
disease  in  question  be,  in  very  truth,  the  Indian  Cholera,  it  has 
been,  ever  since  its  first  detection,  slowly  but  surely  working  its 
way  to  the  westward;  and  we  have  Lord  I  ley  tesbury’s  opinion, 
(of  course  derived  from  medical  authority,)  that,  if  the  scourge 
reached  Moscow,  nothing  could  prevent  it  from  spreading  over 
Europe.  It  has  reached  Moscow ;  and  the  only  efficient  steps 
that  have,  in  consequence,  been  taken  to  meet  the  exigency,  are, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  order  from  the  Rritish  Government, 
that  increased  vigilance  shall  be  used  at  tbe  sea-ports ;  and  a 
meeting  of  the  leading  professional  men  at  Paris,  who  admitted 
and  lamented  the  prevailing  ignorance,  praised  Dr.  Christie’s 
volume  as  the  only  w  ork  of  any  real  value  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
Indian  malady,  and  proposed  that  a  deputation  should  visit  the 
infected  localities  for  the  purpose  of  personal  examination. 
Whether  this  recommendation  has  been  acted  upon,  w  e  cannot  ^ 
say ;  but  we  are  quite  sure,  that  nothing  short  of  some  such 
measure  will  be  satisfactory  to  tbe  public  mind.  The  medical 
practitioners  of  Russia  are,  probably,  a  much  improved  class ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  there  is  among  them,  still,  much  scope 
for  improvement,  and  that  tbe  presence  of  French  or  Englisli 
physicians  would  be  in  all  respects  advantageous.  It  strikes 
us,  (speaking  in  the  absence  of  specific  information,)  that  there 
are  many  anomalous  circumstances  connected  with  the  progress 
of  this  malady.  If,  as  some  assert,  it  is  the  plague,  why  lias  it 
not  been  fairly  quelled  by  the  severity  of  a  Russian  w  inter  ?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  the  Cholera,  why  has  it,  apparently  at 
least,  been  arrested  and  circumscribed  by  a  military  cordon, 
— since  this  disease,  according  to  Dr.  Christie’s  expose,  is  influ¬ 
enced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  atmospheric  agency. 

‘  Endeavours  to  discover  the  causes  of  epidemics,  have  generally  lieen 
unsuccessful ;  but  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  endeniics,  and  of 
siMiradical  cases  of  disease,  is  attended  with  much  less  difficulty,  and 
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ix  fjftm  quitf*  satisfictnn*.  Kvery  <»nr  l<nmvs  the  caiise«  nf  laUitkii 
this  country  ;  yet,  it  is  (lifhcnlt  to  assijjn  ti  reason  for  this  <iiNeaari«r. 
ing  i)ec«>Tne  cpiileniic  in  UU13.  Althnnjjh,  therefore,  there  is  little 
chann*  of  our  liiHcoverinpj  the  muses  of  the  Kpiiieinic  Cholera,  ngi 
nerorthrless  endenrour,  and  with  scune  chnne<‘  »»f  su<v«»ss,  to  iscertii^ 
the  muses  of  endemial  and  »|>oradiml  cases  of  the  dismse.  It  it  ||. 
lowed  hv  every  one,  (whatever  nmy  Im*  his  pathohejicfil  creed,)  tint 
cominon  mtarrh,  diarrhrra,  dvs«*ntery,  and  (’holera  Mitrhus,  are  aet*, 
sionni  hv  chancres  in  the  temjwrature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  it  is  not  considered  subversive  of  this  opinion,  that  these  disriin 

*  •ccusitnially  occtir  us  epidemics,  or  that  their  causes  cannot  l)e  mmt. 
times  accnnitelv  tmcfni.  Indian  Cholera,  which  in  many  respects  in 
semhles  thes«‘  diMnH*^^,  also  lamrs  a  strikimj  analoffy  to  themiaiu 
iiKsieof  prfwluction  ;  for,  although  its  causes,  when  it  has  occurred atu 
epidemic,  are  still  hid  in  obscurity,  it  has  l.«*en  very  L:enerallf  ns 
inarke<l,  that  sporadical  <’:ises  arise  from  atmospherical  vicissitudes.  It 
is  generally  im*Ht  prevalent  dnrinu^  chanoeahle  weatloT  ;  ami  ceaaa 
when  the  weatlier  l>ee»>mes  styrene  a  ml  tein|H*rat#.  For  several  vein, 
it  has  ]>reviiihHl  in  the  Southern  Mahrutta  country,  in  the  monthiuf 
April,  May,  an<l  June,  when  the  diurnal  ranoc  of  temperatore  it 
gn*at,  and  there  are  considerahle  changes  in  the  hvgrometric  Ntsteof 
the  atmosphere.  Several  instances  have  lh*en  kiniwn,  of  its  havinu 
ceasetl  on  the  cK'Currence  of  a  thunder-storm.’ 

ill  the  disease  it.self,  tliere  is  iiothinfir,  as  l>r.  Christie  .dHrmii. 

*  ni<»re  mysterious  thuii  there  is  in  any  other  with  which  tbr 

*  human  tVaine  is  alHicted'.  It  is  essentially  distinguished  frov 
the  roininon  I'holcra 'Morhtis,  hy  the  absence  of  iiiHanimatioii, 
ahhough  mixed  esses  sometimes  occur  ;  anti  Dr.  (  Jiristie  detine) 
it  as  •  rnnsiaiinfr  of  a  violent  catarrh  of  the  inuenui  meinbram 
‘  [rcner(iilt/\  It  is  fre(|iicntly  conse<fueut  on  fatigue,  especinliy 
on  the  night  marches  of  soldiery;  it  has  been  known  to  a  die, 

*  often',  from  taking  a  i;u*ge  dose  of  salts;  unripe  fruit  has  oa> 
stoned  it;  and  a  large  draught  of  cold  water,  or  hutierniulL 
lias  been  u  frei^ueni  cause,  lu  a  disease  of  which  tlie  approadt 
is  sometimes  insidious,  anil  which  is  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  .>o  rapid  in  its  ed'ecis  as  to  destroy  hie  in  a  few*  uiinutd 
the  treatment  reipiires  of  course  to  lie  vigorous;  and  l^lood* 
letting,  blisters,  s'uiapisiits,  with  hoi  sand  to  the  aims  and  Itfii 
and  someliines  the  npplicalioii  of  boiling  water,  arc  .unong  ^ 
active  resouives.  \\  e  must,  bowe\ei*,  recollect,  that  our  object 
is  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  Cholera  of  India,  but  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  an  tniceitain  danger  threatening  ourselves;  anti  vr 

clo^e  these  biitd  ohseivaliuns  with  simply  suggesting,  that  IP 

time  ought  to  be  lost  in  asceiUtiinng  the  precise  nature  of  tie 
disease,  and  in  settling  llie  proper  mode  of  treatment.  ShaaltJ 
it  reach  *>ur  rleiiM*  population,  a  large  pro^>oi  tion  of  the  yiatifat.' 
must,  td  necesMty,  lu'  veiy  much  li*tt  to  their  own  resoiiit*’ 
ami  it  is  highly  lieiir.ihlc  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted 
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pMtfmff  rvery  mnn  in  possession  of  the  simplest  snd  most  imme- 
Sutflt  remedies.  The  scourpfe  may  not  he  permittecl 

to  r»»srh  ;  otir  habits  may  he  found  in  some  dejtree  to  repel 
ifi  sssaults ;  or  our  climate  majr  mollify  its  character ;  but  in  no 
etcnt,  can  any  mischief  result  from  reasonable  precaution. 


i 

■  Art  VI _ 1.  Thi*  Present  Stnlf  of  AnxIroJia  :  a  Description  of  tho 

(  otintrv,  its  Advantatfcs  and  Prosptsts,  with  reference  f4>  Kmi^ja* 
tiiai:  anti  a  particnhu*  Account  of  the  Manners,  ('iiKtoniM,  and 
(omiitioii  of  its  Alatriginal  Inhabitants.  By  Roliert  Ihiwson, 

HKsq  ,  lat*^  Chief  Aj^init  of  the  Australian  Aiyfricultnral  Company. 

pp.  XX.  4t)  4.  Price  1  4.v.  I^auion  :  Smith,  Rhier,  ami  Co. 

ni:io. 


I  2.  Thf  Picture  of  Australia  ;  exhihitinjf  Mew  Holland,  Van  Diemen's 
I^nd,  and  all  the  Ht^ttlements,  from  the  first  of  Sydney,  to  the  Inst 
"  at  the  Swan  River.  Small  Rvo.  pp.  37B.  Price.  lO.t.  tW.  r.<on- 

i  (hm:  W  hittaker  and  Co.  182!). 


X  Humane  PfJinf ;  or  Justic#*  to  the  Als>ripnea  of  New  8(>ttlementfl 
esHtnitial  to  a  dtie  Rxpenditure  of  British  Money,  and  to  the  liest 
Interests  of  the  Settlers.  W'ith  Hu^^j^estions  how  to  civiliste  the 
Natives  by  an  improved  Administmtion  of  existing  Means.  By 
S.  Bannister,  late  Attorney-Creneral  in  New  Sonth  Wales.  8v<i. 
pp.  248,  cclxxxii.  Price  14j.  London:  Underwood.  1830. 

4.  The  Hohart  Town  Almanack^  for  the  Year  1830.  With  Eml)eL 
lishments  24mo.  pp.  QIO]  272.  IIoburt-Town,  Van  Diemen’s 
Lind. 

^^rSTRAI.IA,  says  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Picture*,  ‘  has  not 
‘  \et  been  formed  into  a  diocese,  but  is  under  the  Bishop 

*  of  Calcutta,  who  has  thus  a  rantre  of  territorial  jurisdiction 

*  not  much  inferior  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  establishment 

*  consists  of  twelve  clergymen,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
‘  archdeacon,  who  has  projected  a  superior  kind  of  public  se- 

*  minary  at  Sydney’!  (p.  3)>i.)  This  does  nt>t  appear  to  be 
scatetl  in  jest,  although  it  certainly  reads  more  like  a  burlesque 
of  episcopacy,  than  any  thing  else.  W'ith  all  that  hist  of  terri¬ 
torial  dominion  which  has  at  all  times  characterised  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  we  question  whether  they  would  dispute  the  rights  of 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  this  portion  of  his  see.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain ;  that  if  the  crosier  of  the  Pontife.v  Maxi- 
muM  had  stretched  so  far,  Australia  would  have  had  a  college 

more  than  twelve  clergymen  by  this  time ;  and  the  abori- 
yaal  inhabitants  would  probably  have  received  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  humane  attention,  than  they  have  met  with  at  our 
hands. 
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One  of  the  last  topics,  liowever,  wliicli  are  likely  to  occiipf 
thou«»hts  of  most  persons  who  are  seeking  for  information  ri^pect. 
in^  Australia  and  the  prospect  of  thinjjs  in  that  tpiarter,  ii  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  '1  o  many  of  them,  it  may  not  haveoc. 
curred,  that  the  country  was  inhahited  before  1770,  whenCijy. 
tain  Cook  first  explored  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
oidy  thin^  that  is  commonly  thought  of,  is  the  advantages  that 
the  colonies  iiold  out  to  the  emigrant.  Upon  this  point,  the 
Author  of  ‘  'I'he  Picture  ’  offers  to  ail  iiKpiirers  the  following 
very  decisive  information. 

*  The  enticements  which  Australia  holds  out  to  the  intended  nettlfr 
are,  a  Ixmndless  extent  of  soil,  unappropriated  hy  any  other  |MM)plf  fif 
purposi'sof  cultivation  ;  that  soil  situated  in  latitudes havin|;such  anmge 
as  to  be  adaptecl  to  the  j^row’th  of  every  usefid  ve<;etahle,and  the  rearing 
of  every  useful  animal;  and,j'n'at  jmrt  at  least,  enjoyinj^a  climate  much 
iH'tter  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  health  of  Kuro|)eans,  than  aor 
other  counlrv  to  which  Kn;;lishinen  resort  for  the  pur|x»s(‘  of  settling. 
When  indeed  tme  c<»mpart‘s  thi»se  extensive  colonies  and  dep<*ndencici 
into  which  Ifritons  have  carried  their  own  activity,  and  the  ineanaaiKi 
the  t'xample  of  civilization  to  others,  one  can  hardly  avoid  tixiiig  upon 
Australia  :is  the  only  one  in  which  the  settler  can  find  a  |>ennane»t 
home  for  himstdf  and  his  descendants.  Hindustan,  the  shores  of  South 
America,  the  islands  of  the  Colombian  Archipelago,  and  (as  experi* 
ment  has  provetl)  the  territories  of  Smthern  Africji,  arc  not  adapt«i 
for  the  ]H>rmancnt  residence  of  Knplishmen;  and  the  fact  is,  that  of  tW 
w  ho  dt>  resort  to  thes4'  places,  the  principal  object  is,  to  earn  as  sjHHMlilvii 
they  am,  an  indej>endence,  with  w’hich  they  may  return  to  the  motlMr 
cimntry.  Now',  such  views  strike  at  the  n>ot  of  improvement  to  thf 
amiitry  visited ;  and  hence,  in  the  places  alluded  to,  Britons  may,  b 
jis  far  as  the  ]>n»jjress  of  civilization  is  concerned,  Imj  said  to  he  ks 
journers,  m»t  inhabitants.  Thus,  the  only  British  territory  w'hich  cu 
l>e  put  in  com{K'tition  with  Austnilia,  is  the  British  ixtrtion  of  North 
Ameriai ;  and  it  requires  but  little  comparison  to  discover  on  which 
side  the  advantiq'e  lies. 

‘  It  requires  no  extended  arpiment  to  prove,  that  in  order  properit 
to  bring  out  the  aipabilities  of  a  country,  the  people  must  amsiuerk 
as  their  own  ;  and  thus  the  colonization  of  Australia,  if  completely  cf 
fei'ted,  would  aild  to  the  industrious,  enjoying,  and  rational  wmd. 
more  than  amid  Ih»  atlded  by  any  other  means  or  measure,  U»  which 
reference  am  at  ]>rest'nt  Ihj  made.  And  the  discovery  of  those  vtA 
regions,  when  the  interior  has  l)et‘n  as  carefully  explored  as  the  cmA 
will  give  to  the  conquest  of  knowledge  as  much  as  the  Macedonitf 
amqueror  fancied  he  had  given  to  the  conquest  of  the  sword  ;  andtk 
feeling  w ill  Xte  far  different,  they  may  rejoice  that  the  field  of  impnwr 
ment  is  so  extensive,  and  the  means  so  ample.*  pj>.  2 — 4. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  information  to  be  derived  fro* 
this  volume,  the  Compiler  of  w  hich  professes  to  have  made  it 
his  ohjcct,  *  to  set  Australia  before  the  reader  in  its  true  aspect 
*  and  condition,  as  far  as  there  are  data  for  determining 
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•  WftTtntf  I'H'i  ih*aw  Ills  own  conclusions*!  It  mjiy  l»e  in¬ 
structive  to  place  in  itninediatc  connexion  with  this  nml 

deceptive  representation,  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Daw¬ 
sons  iiiliTestiiig  volume. 

‘  The  idea  of  removing  |)oor  half-starved  and  ragged  .paupers,  with 
their  families,  to  new  and  distant  countries,  with  the  view  of  making 
them  cultivators  of  their  own  soil,  or  on  their  own  account,  has  uhvays 
ap|H*;ired  to  me  to  Ik*  the  height  of  absurdity.  And  to  those  wdm 
rr<i//v  know  any  thing  of  the  manner  in  w  hich  emigrants  are  obliged 
to  proceed  in  the  colonies,  and  the  means  w'hich  they  are  n*quired  to 
povs‘ss  More  they  can  scarcely  estaMish  tl>emselves,  it  nuist  In*  fully 
tpp:trent,  tiuit  such  notions  as  have  Ihhui  olitained,  of  sending  off  tho 
surplus  {M)pvilation  of  Kngland  to  the  colonies,  are  utterly  imprac- 
ticiihle.  So  country,  perhaps^  in  the  world  can  hr  more  unj'avmralde 
}\ir  such  sc  hemes  y  than  Sew  South  fifties,  where,  the  general  jMwerty 
of  the  soil,  the  want  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  the  harvests,  are  sullicieiit,  I  should  think,  to  prevent  any  attempts 
of  that  kind  in  that  (pjarter  of  the  glolu'.  Mr.  T.  P.  Maccpieen,  how¬ 
ever,  late  M.P.  for  Bedfordshire,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  Inis  lutelj 
puhlished  on  the  subject  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  on  eini- 
grati(ui,  has  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  such  an  attempt ;  at  which  f 
confess  I  feel  no  little  degree  of  surprise,  after  the  ex|)erience  which 
he  has  had  of  the  repeatt‘<l  failun*s  of  the  harvests  upon  the  land 
whicli  he  possesses  iu  that  colony,  frmn  causes  which  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  can  justly  attribute  to  any  thing  but  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  climate  to  the  ])r(MUiction  of  grain.  If  Mr.  Macqueen 
bad  givtui  to  the  public  his  live  years’  lalMMir  and  exjumacs  in  New 
.Snith  Wales,  under  far  better  management  than  obtains  there  in  ge¬ 
neral,  or  than  can  be  ex|>ected  from  the  ]MK)r  and  unfortunate  beings 
he  would  S4‘nd  thither,  it  w'otild  have  gone  very  far  towards  Mottling 
the  qiiestion  U|>on  that  point  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  although  it 
does  not  apjH‘ar  to  have  deterred  him  fnun  the  expression  of  hia  wishes.* 

pp.  44B,  9. 

Mr.  Miiccpiocn's  pamphlet  we  have  not  Feen,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  strictures.  This,  however,  we 
do  know,  that  those  individuals  have  much  to  answer  for,  who, 
hy  their  specious  and  romantic  misrepresentations,  would  decoy 
successive  bodies  of  emigrants  into  distant  regions,  to  perish  by 
the  slow  death  of  disea.se  and  disappointed  hope,  in  countries 
never  destined  to  he  occupied  by  any  but  a  pastoral  and  partly 
J»andering  race.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  the  evil 
There  is,  we  f(‘ar,  some  ground  for  the  remark,  that  no  incon¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  labouring  poor  of  this  country  have 
prob.'ibly  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  during  the  last  year, 
by  the  emigration  of  farmers  and  others,  having  capital,  to  the 
new  setth  inont  in  Western  Australia.  It  is  not  by  such  chi- 
nicrical  or  interested  schemes  of  colonization,  that  the  pros- 
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]>rnfy  of  tliis  country  can  promoted,  rnhappily,  how^^ 
in  no  branch  of  our  public  a<lmini^tration  baa  there  liffn 
hitherto  so  strikiu"  a  dcHeiency  of  wisdom,  forethought,  or  any 
intelligible  system  of  policy,  than  in  the  management  of  ourcn> 
Ionics.  As  far  as  any  dellherate  ])iirpose  can  he  discovered  in 
the  various  modes  of  colonization  wliich  our  (rovernments  havr 
adopted,  from  the  plantation  of  Virginia  to  the  new  settlement 
in  Western  Australia, — that  purpose,  it  has  been  said  with 
truth,  seems  to  have  been,  to  tempt  persons,  not  paupers,  to 
abstract  capital  from  the  conrUry  *.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
method  recommended  by  the  Immigration  Committee,  of  tram- 
porting,  free  of  passage,  and  loeating  pauper  settlers,  by  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  (loverninent,  seems  as  wild  and  visionary  a 
scheme  as  ever  received  the  sanction  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee.  'The  fallacious  ami  objectionable  ])rinciples  upon  which 
the  Keport  rested  the  advocacy  of  that  measure,  we  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  expose  in  a  vohnne  of  onr  former  series  We  find  a 
similar  view  of  the  snhjt  ct  taken  in  a  sensible  ])ninphlet  recently 
puhll-hed,  pioposing  an  interinediale  course, — the  formation  of 
a  ‘  National  Society  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  panperiwa 
‘  l)y  means  of  systematic  colonization.'  In  this  tract,  whatever 
ma\  he  tlioiight  of  llu*  v\  riler’s  project,  anil  whatever  inaccu* 
racy  there  may  he  in  some  of  his  calculations,  we  find  much 
good  sense  and  information,  and  some  highly  just  and  important 
remark.  Speaking  of  the  advance  of  funds  for  the  passage  and 
location  of  ])aupers,  to  he  repaid  by  these  paupers,  suddenly 
converted  into  land-owners,  the  Writer  remarks: — 

*  This,  at  least,  is  eertaiii, — that  nearly  all  paupers  so  hioated,  wouU 
Ik'  ignorant  and  improvident  ;  and  tliat  idthcr  ignorance,  or  Iinpr»» 
viiienee.  or  idleness,  or  drunkenness,  or  fever,  or  n  serious  iKKlily  acd* 
ili'iit,  or  u  waiuiering  dis|M>sition,  not  to  mention  death,  would  prevent 
the  pauper  seiileil  and  located  hy  ( ho'eniment,  from  repaving  hy  hn 
hilM>ur  tlie  coat  of  his  p;issage  and  locution.  And  ns  f(»r  the  reymyneiit 
of  tile  udvaiKvs  of  (h»veriinieiit  through  the  improved  value  of  the  laad 
held  hy  the  settler,  it  is  very  sure,  that  in  a  thinly- ]>eopied  countn, 
where  the  M>il  is  nuturully  rich,  new  huid  is  worth  more  than  land 
which  has  l^ii  exhausted.  There  is  hardly  a  work  ou  America,  tlMt 
does  not  eouiplain  of  the  practice  of  exhausting  land  ;  but  the  New 
Kngland  settier  (who  understands  settling  i)etter  than  any  badj) 
knows  that  the  l>est  course,  nUh  a  vieu*  to  profit  only,  is  to  exhauitM 
allutmeut  of  huid,  to  obtain  u  second  allotuiciit,  and  exhauat  that 


*  In  the  regulations  for  granting  laud  at  8waii  River,  it  is  provided 
that  *  such  [HfCsuns  as  may  arrive  ia  that  settlement  liefore  the  end  ^ 
the  Vi^ar  UkMl,  shall  receive,  ia  the  order  of  their  arriral,  allotments  d 
huid,  fn*c  of  (put-reat,  proportioHed  to  the  capital  which  they  may  W 
prepartsl  to  invest  ia  the  iuiiirovcuieut  of  tlie  huid.* 
t  Keitvlic  Review,  Vul.  aXXTH.,  pp. 
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gmi  to  on  continually.  In  Canada  and  thr  United  thero  nrn 

hundml*  of  thousandji,  tierha^Mi  millions,  of  arte*  of  land,  one#  fertile 
^d  cultivatctl,  but  which  are  now  de«ert«Ml,  and  will  not  for  a  century 
to  come  rwume  their  ancient  fertility  I  In  a  country  where  the  dia- 
nreportion  betwt'en  pe<iple  and  territory  ia  »o  great,  that  new  land  may 
iJwaTi  he  obtained,  either  for  nothing,  or  for  a  very  low  price,  the 
irttier  who  looka  to  nothing  but  profit,  haa  onl^  to  calctilute  the  dif« 
frrence  between  the  ciwt  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  cleared  land  by 
tkilful  cultivation,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  new  land  and  preparing  it 
for  !ieed.  As,  in  such  countries,  the  wages  of  lafanir  are  generally  entrava- 
yintly  high,  skilful  cultivation,  or  rather  what  is  considered  skilful  culti- 
Tttion,  in  old  countries,  is  very  expensive  ;  and  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  old  land,  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  new 
land,  and  preparing  it  to  yield  a  succession  of  rich  crops  without  skilful 
cultivation.’ 

‘  The  exhaustion  of  land  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  those  who 
make  use  of  land  without  a  title.  F'xcept  in  the  neighbourh<NMl  of 
towns,  the  practice  is  almimt  universal.  It  is  in  fact  the  result,  not  of 
a  wise  calculation,  but  of  absolute  neces.Hity.  One  man  unable  t4> 
obtain  the  assistance  of  other  lalsiurers,  and  compelled,  therefore,  Ut 
do  almost  every  thing  for  himself,  can  l>estow  hut  a  small  portion  of 
his  time  on  the  mere  production  of  final.  With  his  own  hands  he  innst 
build  and  repair  his  house,  make  and  mend  his  furniture,  and  follow 
an  infinite  nuniln'r  of  m'cupations  unconnected  with  tilhigc.  His 
lilHmrs  in  the  fiehl,  thiTefore,  and  the  t*H»ls  with  which  he  works,  arc 
of  the  nnle>t  kind.  **  An  Knglish  fanner,*’  said  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  Arthur  Young,  **  ought  to  have  a  horrid  idtm  of  the  state  of 
our  agriculture,  or  the  nature  of  our  soil,  when  he  is  iiifiiroied  tliat  one 
acre  with  us  only  prinluces  eight  or  ten  biisheU.  Hut  it  must  kept 
in  mind,  that  where  land  is  cheap  and  labour  dt^ar,  men  are  foinler  of 
cultivating  much  than  cultivating  w'ell.  Much  gnmnd  has  been 
Kratcheti,  and  none  cultivated  a.s  it  ought  to  Ik?.”  Where  land  Is  ex¬ 
tremely  clnnip,  or  may  l)C  obtained  for  nothing,  and  where,  Cf>n- 
sefjuently,  lalsuir  for  hire  is  not  only  dear,  but  very  scarce,  and  often 
even  quite  wanting,  “scratching,”  iiisttnid  of  good  cultivation,  is  un- 
avoidabh* ;  and  w  here  S4i  Uirbarous  a  mode  of  cultivation  is  unavoidable, 
plenty  of  fixMl  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  the  continuetl 
exhaustion  of  new  land,  of  which  the  great  temporary  fertility  com- 
ppn'»at*‘s  for  the  less  prmluctivc  nature  of  the  lalxnir  Ix^stowed  upon  it. 
<>ne  of  the  m«>Ht  celebrated  English  writers  on  political  economy  has 
sttrihiited  the  constant  exhau-stion  and  abandonment  of  land,  in  the 
dave  stat4>s,  to  a  want  of  animal  manure,  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
of  cattle  lieiiig  performed  by  men  ;  but  every  English  farmer  knows 
that  his  land  would  soon  be  exhausted,  if  he  had  no  manure  but  what 
^  fumishwl  by  his  marking  cattle  ;  and  there  are  uiany  districts  of 
Kopqie,  such  as  the  mountainous  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  not  to 
mentiisi  nearly  the  whole  Chinese  empire,  where  agricultural  lab<Hir  is 
entirely  performed  by  men,  and  where,  nevertheless,  land  is  maintained 
in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  by  means  of  animal  manure.  At  ail 
events,  it  establishtnl,  in  America,  that  land  which  haa  been 
kmg  ndtivated  is  of  less  value  than  new  land,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
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•ituateii  lu^ar  a  t(»\vn,  so  tliat  all,  or  a  part  of  It,  acquire  the  rliar«eiff 
of  accoTuinodation-laiid.  hi  this  latter  cas<\  no  douht,  the  land  will  i». 
prove  ill  value  with  the  inrn»aRr  of  inhahitants,  even  though  it  nhoiiU 
remain  unsettled  ;  hut  this  forms  the  exception  to  the  lienend  ruW, 
and  a  verv  rare  exception  it  must  Ik*  in  such  eoinpletely  waste  dUtiicU 
UM  could  1h*  hK'ated  hv  emigrants  from  Britain.  It  ap|)e;irs,  therefuiv, 
that  the  ho|H*  of  ohtaining  repavment  of  the  advances  made  to  pauper 
M'ttlers,  either  through  the  pro<luee  of  their  lalMiur,  <»r  throu^h  the  im. 
provtMl  value  of  their  land,  is  entirely  tlelusive.  If  so,  however,  it  ii 
a  ilelusion  into  whicli  nnv  inhahitant  of  an  old  country,  who  had  nerer 
seen  a  new'  eountrv,  miofit  easily  fall  ;  and  as  the  misoninj;  facultia 
of  the  inhahitants  of  “  new’  countries  ”  are  not,  generally  s|>(*akii^[, 
much  U'tter  cultivated  than  their  land,  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel 
with  the  isdonial  evidence  hy  which  this  delusion  was  pro])agated  in 
Kngland.’  pp.  12 — Hi. 

With  H'oaial  to  llie  eiiliei'inont  held  out  hy  ‘  the  houndltH 
*  extent  of  .^oil ’,  it  is  reiuaikrd,  that,  far  from  being  in  itself  i 
security  for  the  pio.^perity  of  the  colony,  it  presents,  under  lire 
present  sys’eni,  a  serious  evil.  Immigrants,  when  allowed  or 
cornpelletl  to  spread  themselves  thinly  over  an  immense  tcrrilorv’, 
must  remain,  at  least  for  age.s,  a  poor  pi'ople,  if  they  do  not  d^ 
generate  into  a  sort  of  half-  tartars,  like  some  of  the  Spanhh 
Americans  of  the  present  day,  or  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Southern 
Africa  in  llie  last  century. 

‘  Tin*  governments  of  Spain,  of  F' ranee,  of  Holland,  of  Britain,  and 
of  the  rnited  States,  have  invariahly  cither  compelled,  or  encouraftfd. 
or  jH-Tiiiitted,  their  colonial  subjects  to  appropriate  more  waste  land 
than  they  could  [Hissiblv  cultivate,  and  to  scatt4»r  themselves  over  i 
territory  imincnsi*  in  pn»]M»rtion  to  their  nuiiihers ;  hut  then  the  nt* 
tioiis,  or  the  germs  of  nations,  cTcattKl  hv  the  ndonial  pdicy  of  thn» 
govemments,  are,  without  excepti<»n,  p<M»r,  ignorant,  and  unciviliied, 
when  coiiqiared  with  the  eivilizetl  nations  of  Kurope ;  and  it  ^vould 
not  Ih.*  ditlicult  to  show,  that  every  “  new*  ]>eople*’,  as  it  is  cirlled,  if 
less  igimraiit,  and  uucivilizeil,  in  pnqiortion  to  the  degree  m 

which  eireuuistanees  imle|MMident  of  government,  such  as  ver}*  dewf 
forests  and  hostile  triln's  of  natives,  intev^tTcd  with  the  dispersing,  b>r* 
hariziiig  |Hdiey  of  its  government.  For  instance,  the  (’ape  of  (hwd 
lIo|M‘  ami  the  Slate  of  New  York  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  tbf 
same  eoiiiu  r\ ,  who  were,  in  the  first  instance,  we  may  presume,  equtih 
skilful,  industrious,  ami  prudent.  Yet  the  progress  of  the  two  coW* 
iiies  in  wealth  and  civilization  will  not  l>ear  comparison.  To  whit 
cause  must  tlie  very  striking  dilference  be  attributed,  if  not  to  i  ff* 
inarkuble  ditference  lK‘twi*eu  the  degrtvs  of  ciMiceiitrntion  w’hich 
curreil  in  the  two  colonies "I’he  llolluiulers  in  North  Amcriai  were 
kept  titgether  by  deiiM*  forests  and  hostile  savagi*s,  and  thev  prestf^ 
the  eivilizixl  habits  of  their  inutlier  ctMuilry.  The  Hollanden  ■ 
Suit h  Africa,  intvliiig  neither  dense  forests  nor  hostile  sa'*agei»  dw- 
|K'rM'd  themselves  over  the  colony  ;  thev  wen*  fur  separateil  from 
other:  everyone  them  did  every  tiling  for  himself;  and,  by^ 
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grfci,  tliPV  t)ociUTie  Imlf  savji^p*.  Tf  they  hnd  not  ohlnined 
wherehv  mhiu*  little  divisitui  of  InlNinr  was  preswTved,  we  may  lK»li«re 
that  they  woulil  have  degenerated  into  jwrfect  savagen.’  pp.  28,  8. 

Wealth  cannot  exist  witliout  concentration.  Nor  ia  dispcr- 
sio!!.  it  i''  remarked,  of  itself  f.ivourahle  to  a  high  rate  of  wages, 
‘The  greater  the  concentration,  the  greater  nnist  he  the  divi- 

*  sioii  of  labour,  tlio  (piantity  of  prodticlion,  and  tlic  ncciimula- 
‘  tion  of  wealth  ;  the  greater  consecpienllY  must  he  the  demand 

*  for  lahour/  It  is  not  onr  intention,  on  the  present  occasion, 
logo  into  the  general  subject  of  Immigration.  \  et,  wc  cannot 
lefrain  from  adverting  to  this  Writer's  ol)servations  on  the  air- 
parent  necessity,  or  at  least  advantage,  of  slave  labour  in  infant 
loloim  s,  uherct  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  free  labourers  as 
to  eiidangiT  the  conversion  of  civilized  men  into  scmi-lrarha- 
rian<.  ‘  If  the  Dnleli  eolonists  of  South  Africa,  for  instance, 

'  had  not  obtained  slaves,  whereby  some  little  division  of  la- 
‘hour  was  preserved,  wc  may  believe,’  it  is  remarked,  ‘that 
‘they  would  have  degenerated  into  perfect  savages*.  The 
Writer  appears  to  he  no  friend  to  slavery.  1  Ic  seems  to  ad¬ 
mit,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  employment  of  slavcdabour  is  less 
profitable  than  that  of  free  labour; — that  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  it  are  attended  by  ‘  terrible  evils  ’ ;  and  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  colonization  is  altogether  erroneous,  which  renders  the 
employment  of  slave-labour,  in  the  first  instance,  a  preservative 
against  utter  barbarism ;  while  ultimately  its  eifect  must  be,  to 
exclude  free  labour,  and  to  render  the  very  wealth  thus  pro¬ 
duced  a  curse  to  the  owner.  The  perpetuation  of  slavery  in 
the  Tnited  States,  is  ascribed,  with  some  justice,  to  the  un- 
Inmnded  facilities  and  encouragement  given  to  all  |)ersons  to 
become  proprietors  of  land  and  ‘  would-be-employers  of  labour*; 
by  wbich  means  the  Imastern  States  have  been  drained  of  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  Union  not  a  little  under¬ 
mined.  Slavery  is  maintained  in  the  United  States,  by  ‘  the 
‘  struggle  of  a  people  anxious  to  be  civilized,  against  the  bar- 
‘  barizing  tendency  of  dis|>ersion.*  What  can  be  urged  more 
strongly  in  condemnation  of  the  system,  than  that  it  is  the 
miserable  palliative  of  evils  attendant  upon  an  unnatural  state 
of  society,  originating  in  a  false  policy  wliich  tends  to  barba¬ 
rism  ? 

Without  having  recourse  to  the  flagitious  wickedness  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  native  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  slavery,  or  import¬ 
ing  captive  slaves  from  other  lands,  the  deficiency  of  labour 
tnight,  under  a  wise  and  humane  |>olicy,  have  l>een  greatly  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  w  illing  servitude  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  In  every 
country,  at  least,  adapted  for  agriculture,  there  have  been  found 
natives,  in  various  stages  of  civilization,  from  whom  good  ser- 
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vice  have  been  obtained,  liad  it  not  been  too  often  the 

policy  to  hunt  them  down  and  extei  ininate  them.  The  degrtt 
of  civilization  w  hich  has  been  found  to  prevail,  has  f^enenlly 
corresponded  to  the  concentration  or  dispersion  of  the  |H)puIa. 
tion;  and  this  of  course  must  depend  upon  their  habits  asaji^. 
culturists  or  nomadic  hordes,  pastoral  or  venatic ;  and  this, 
again,  on  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  But  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  determined  the  habits  ot  the  aboriginil 
inhabitants,  w  ill  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  condition  of 
the  civilized  emigrant ;  nor  can  he  overlook  them  with  impu¬ 
nity.  The  further  removed  the  aborigines  are  from  civilization, 
tlie  more  need  there  is  of  cautiously  investigating  the  apparent 
advantages  of  a  country  which  has  barbarized  its  original  pos¬ 
sessors.  And  under  all  circumstances,  a  sound  policy  would 
lead  to  a  diligent  cultivation  of  beneficial  intercourse  with  these 
indigenous  tribes,  which  Nature  seems  to  have  fixed  in  every 
land  as  the  pioneers  of  the  civilized  stranger.  Noticing  can  be 
worse  than  tlie  treatment  w  liicli  they  have  too  generally  met 
with  at  (he  hands  of  European  colonists;  and  for  this,  in  hot 
many  various  ways  have  the  latter  been  punished  ! 

‘  In  a  pfiilosopfilval  point  of  view  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Pic¬ 
ture*  remarks,  ‘  the  most  interesting  iiKpiiry  respecting  any 
‘  country,  is  the  nature  and  habits  of  tlie  human  beings  by 

•  whom  it  is  occupied.’  Few  persons,  wc  fear,  will  be  of  this 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  Australia,  who  are  not, 
indeed,  an  *  interesting  \  though  they  are  an  injured  race, 
claimiivg  our  compassion  more  than  they  will  gratify  our  curio, 
sity.  *rhe  race  which  is  scattered  over  New’  Holland,  Van 
Diemen’s  l.aiid.  New  Caledonia,  the  Now’  Hebrides,  New  Bri- 
tain,  and  Solomon’s  Islands,  as  well  as  New  Guinea,  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  generic  appellation  of  the  Papuan,  or  Aus¬ 
tralasian  Negroes.  They  have  generally  been  considered  is 
physically  inferior  to  the  African  race;  and  Malle  Brun  repre¬ 
sents  them  as  ‘  incapable  of  rising  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
‘  scale  of  humanily.’  Mr.  Banister,  whose  teslimonv  is  entitled 
to  our  entire  confidence,  as  w'ell  from  his  upright  and  humane 
character  as  from  Ids  opportunities  of  information,  tells  us,  that 
‘  the  natives  of  New’  South  Wales,  although  a  kindly  disj>osed 

•  race,  are,  probably,  further  removed  from  civilization,  than  any 
‘  other  jH*ople  upon  earth.’ 

*  They  rtHjuirc  therefore he  continues,  ‘  to  bo  led  w’ith  the  greater 
can*  from  their  uncivilized  state,  and  to  be  the  more  shielded  from  oor 
ordinary  injustice,  than  any  other  barbarous  j>eople.  On  the  contfiry. 
however,  they  have  l)eeii,  and  they  are  now  in  the  highest  degree,op- 
])ress4Ml,  through  the  founding  of  a  convict  colony  among  them,  iw 
through  their  utter  destitution  of  projK-Tty.  They  offer,  in  regard  to 
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owin>frcf,  no  motives  fur  the  cimHideration  of  pri\Tite  traders.  Their 
n»«ition  is  ^uch  with  resp<*ct  to  other  Europeans,  and  they  are  so  weak, 
thtt  no  jH»liticrtl  inducement  exists  for  the  gownment  to  conciliate 
them ;  and  missionary  Imdies  wdsely  go  to  scenes  where  the  ol)8tacles 
to  success  are  less  forniidahle,  and  the  objects  of  their  zeal  more  nu- 
nien'us.  Justice  httrards'  thcm^  on  our  jHirl,  has  never  hecn  thought  of* 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  that  any  attempt  is  making  to  afford  them  an 
fquivalent  in  any  shape  for  the  land  which  we  are  seizing  in  every 
quarter.  The  amount  of  exertion  by  his  Majesty’s  (lovernmeiit  does 
not  dcM'rve  notice  ;  and  what  individuals  have  done  has  failed  for  want 

of  supp»rt  ])rojH»rtioiied  to  the  requisites  of  the  case .  We 

are,  inueetl,  fast  destroying  them  in  a  manner  deeply  revolting. 

‘  At  the  Swan  lliver,  there  are  no  convicts;  and  the  natives  have 
diewn  us  the  friendliness  w’C  usually  meet  with  uiwn  first  settling  new 
ciHintries ;  difficult  as  the  task  unquestionably  is,  to  combine  our  in¬ 
terests  with  theirs,  no  fair  observer  of  them  elsewhere  W'ill  deny  their 
capicity  or  their  gmsl  feeling.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  to  be  hoped, 
that  at  least  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  save  them,  through  the  iiu^ns 
which,  at  Sydm*y,  tlie  London  Missionary  Society  tried  W'ith  consider- 
ihle  effi'ct  in  Ib^Ii,  in  defiance  of  extraordinary  obstacles.* 

Banister,  Appendix  No.  %5. 

We  shrewdly  suspect,  that  the  natives  are  likely  to  derive 
more  protection  anil  benefit  from  becoming  the  objects  of  at¬ 
tention  with  some  of  our  Missionary  Societies,  tlian  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  included  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Bishop  of  (’alcutta. — The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Bannister’s  work 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
does  not,  tlierefore,  come  properly  under  our  notice  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  article.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
recoininending  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  comprising  a 
majis  of  facts  and  documents  deeply  involving  the  character  of 
our  colonial  policy,  and  deserving  the  attention  of  every  friend 
of  humanity. 

.Mr.  Dawson’s  volume  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  publication 
tliat  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  our  Australian  Colonies. 
Ihe  Author  resided  in  the  country  for  three  years,  as  chi^f 
agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company ;  during  which 
time  he  travelled  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  located,  as 
"ell  as  of  the  iinlocated  parts  of  the  colony.  His  opportunities 
of  gaining  information  were  therefore  ample ;  and  his  state- 
*nenis  bear  the  stamp  of  both  authenticity  and  fairness.  He 
tnixed  much  with  the  natives ;  and  one  object  which  he  has 
avowedly  had  in  view  in  the  publication,  is,  ‘to  rescue,*  as  far 
as  he  is  able,  ‘  the  character  of  a  race  of  beings  from  the  gross 
misrepresentations  and  unmerited  obloquy  that  have  been  cast 
opon  tliem.* 

The  natives,’  says  Mr.  Dawson,  ‘  arc  a  wild  and  harmless  race  of 
;  ami  where  any  mischief  has  been  done  by  them,  the  cause 
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iiM  ^ncrally  ansen,  i  bolieve,  in  hatl  tn-atmiMit  !iv  thfir  vvhitt  nii|^ 
!>oiirs.  Short  a%  inv  rosifirnc#*  has  lM*en  hero,  t  Imve,  jsThipi,hi^ 
uion*  intorcoiirsf*  will)  thcjw*  ]>eoplo  and  iiiorr  favonmhl^  onpiirtn^^ 
of  really  arc,  than  any  othrr  person  in  the  cnhin 

Afv  ohj**i*t  has  always  Iwon  to  conciliate  thoin,  to  «;lve  them  an  intmii 
in  cnltivatini!  <Hir  friendship,  and  to  atford  then»  protection  a^iK 
any  injun«‘s  or  insnlts  from  the  ])eople  within  loy  juriHilietion.  This 
have  uMiiallv  1^*00  tn*ated,  in  distant  ]>arts  f>f  the  colony,  as  if  ther 
l)een  d«»jr»,  and  sh«*t  hv  convi<'t  sen'ants,  at  a  distance  from  societ?,  ^ 
the  nnwt  tridintr  eaiis«*s.  'rher<»  has,  |K‘rhapH,  been  more  of  thin  dime 
near  to  this  settlement,'  (Port  Stephens,  1*J0  miles  X.  of  SydneT.) 
‘  and  on  the  Irnnks  of  the  two  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  tkii 
harhonr,  than  in  tiny  other  part  of  the  colony  ;  and  it  has  nriyfn  fnw 
specniators  in  timlM*r,  who  formerly  (tbtained  licenses  from  the  (ns 
verninent  to  cut  ctslar  and  hine  ^um-w»aKi  for  exjwrtation,  u]Me 
land  not  h»cate<i.’  pp.  ."»7,  !»• 


A  very  lar^c  portion  of  tho  infornmtion  contained  in  this  fo* 
Innie,  resp(*ctin«4  the  manners  and  cusfo?n-»,  the  character  and 
condition  o(*  the  natives,  cofisists  of  anerdol<»s  and  tnitertaining 
<letails,  far  more  satisfactory  than  ireneral  statement,  hut  of 
course  not  admitting  t>f  analysis.  In  only  one  instance  did  Mr. 
Dau'son  fail  to  conciliate  every  native  uith  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  he  had  considerable  proofs  of  their  constancy, 
iidelity,  aiul  docility.  lliey  are,  he  says,  ‘one  of  the  l>esUni* 
‘  tured  people  in  the  world,  and  would  never  hurt  a  white  nos 

*  if  treated  with  civility  and  kindness.’ 

‘  I  would  trust  myself  any  where  with  them  ;  and.  with  my  (m 
hhicks  hy  my  side,  as  1  call  them.  1  should  feel  perfectly  safe  ;utaiiMt 
any  enemy  I  could  iiu*et  in  the  hush.  lliev  nre  excellent  shots;  and 
1  have  often  lent  them  a  musket  to  sho«»t  kaniransiH,  when  it  bn 
always  Uvii  taken  care  of  and  safely  returned.’  p.  (»3. 

^lr.  Dawson  has  lu)  doubt  that  ail  the  natives  ‘  of  this  vwt 
‘  islaiul  are  of  one  race.’  From  the  1  Livikshury  to  Fort  Mac- 
(|uai'iie,  they  speak  the  same  iaiu;uHfire  on  the  coast,  with  slight 
vMi  ialion.  At  Morton  Hay,  as  well  as  in  the  districts  of  Argyls 
shire  and  iiathurst,  the  dialects  dil!*er  more  widely.  Hut  even 
where  he  fouml  tin*  straii^ht,  silky  hair  and  tjeneral  colour 
features  of  the  natives  to  l)c  the  same,  while  *  their  mannm 

*  habits,  and  warlike  instruments  so  clearly  resemble  each  other, 
‘  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  common  oriijin.  fbe  childw*- 

*  when  born,  are  of  a  l)ii*4bt  copper  colour;  but  generally  bek»e 

*  they  are  a  year  olil,  they  cliaii>t^  dark  a  brown  as  tfi* 

*  easily  to  be  dlsiin;>ui>bed  from  black.' 


'  As  they  arc  a  ^rcat  di*ul  in  the  water  during  the  warm  werthrr- 
wlu'u  tht*ir  skin.N  arc  pcrU*ctly  cUnin,  I  had  numerous  opp(»rtuiiiti*^ 
druuln^  their  tlitfcrcul  nIja^k's.  The  mass  of  them  an?  I*lack, 
dark  hiwwu  ;  but  tlitrc  are  some  of  a  bri^^litish  copper  coloar,  •• 
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bflvre«*n  thin  and  the  darkest  shade,  ail  the  intennedinte  tints  are  to 
j^en  amonsfst  them.  Whatever  may  b«‘  asserted ,  there  are,  an  far  aa  \ 
coaid  ol)serve,  no  trilM*a  of  uniform  rnp|>er  colour  in  any  ports  of  the 
coJenr.  The  difference  of  cidour  is  cuMual,  and  frerpiently  found  in 
mendiers  of  the  Mime  family  :  the  hair,  however,  aeeer  varies,  fvu'naf 
uniforndv  straight  and  black.  The  cause  of  these  variations  remains 
to  be  explaineil  ;  but  F  see  no  reason  to  impute  it  to  a  mixture  of  raees 
in  this  fwirticular  jasiple,  while  similar  differences  exist  in  the  alsiri- 
gines  ot  many  otlicr  countries  ;  the  fact  may  fairly  Im*  referred  to  the 
accidental  varieties  which  we  oliserve  throughout  the  whole  economy 
of  nature. 

‘  The  natives  inhabitinj;^  some  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  which 
lepante  New  (Juinea  from  New  Holland,  and  espeeiallv  thme  of 
Alurrav’s  Island,  app«*ar  also  to  iH'lonft  nf  people  aa 

the  Australians :  thev  resemide  each  other  in  their  straight  hair,  in 
their  filatures  and  colour,  and  in  many  of  their  habits  ;  but,  instead  of 
spears,  th»>se  of  the  islands  use  b<»ws  and  arrows,  prolsiiily  the  ori^nal 
weap»»ns  of  war  of  the  Australians,  and  likely  euouti'h  to  have  lieen 
retainnl  in  the  islands,  while  they  ^ve  place  to  the  sjMuir  on  the  main 
land.  «. 

*  If  the  present  race,  as  has  Ix'en  surmised,  were  a  cross  between  the 
Wfiolly-haireil  nej^ro  of  New  (iuiiica  and  the  Malay,  we  ought  to  see 
same  of  the  varietit*s  which  such  a  mixture  would  have  priMliiccd. 
That  characteristic  of  the  New  fiuinea  negro,  the  wo»»lly  hair,  would 
mrely  in  such  a  case  l>e  frequently  im‘t  with  amongst  the  Australians  : 
but  as  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  of  the  kind,  1  cannot  but  Iielicve 
that  they  >re  the  unmixed  ilescendants  of  the  Malays,  to  whom  they 
brar  a  chrsrr  res«.‘mblance  in  Cfdour,  hair,  and  features,  than  to  any 
other  ptsiplc. 

*  The  mothers  in  Australia  sfimetimes  Hatten  the  noses  of  their  in- 
fiints,  and  in  this  feature,  tlierefore,  they  occasiimaliy  resemble  the 
negro.  This  cu.stom  however,  like  many  others,  is  ruit  universal,  and 
the  nf>se,  in  its  imtural  sLate,  is  sometimes  aquiline,  alth<Migh  it 
varies  as  much  as  th.at  feature  usually  does  in  Kuro[)«an.s.  Their  eytts 
are  ci»*ep  .sunken,  and  their  eyc-bfills,  or  rather  that  portion  which  is 
cnmmofily  called  the  white  of  the  eye,  is  of  a  dusky  cohmr,  and  gene¬ 
rally  speckled  with  dark  brown  sp<»ts.  Their  sight  w  remarkably 
itrong,  although  their  eye  is  not  narticularly  animated,  unless  lighttni 
up  by  any  p**culiar  excitement.  That  part  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
immefiiately  connected  with  the  forehead,  is  often  suddenly  depressed, 
•  hile  the  forehi'ad,  in  the  situation  of  the  frontal  Isme,  shelves  over 
c»insidenbly  ;  and  in  some  ca.ses,  I  have  seen  the  high,  open  forehetid 
<»f  the  Kunipean.  The  arms  and  legs,  both  of  the  men  and  women, 
^  long  and  slender, ^the  hands  and  feet  of  the  middle  size  ;  but  the 
latter,  esnecially  those  of  the  men,  are  broail  and  mu.scular,  in  a#n.se- 
yience  of  being  uncontined  by  shoes.  They  are  of  various  statures : 
I  Have  seen  men  of  six  feet  two  or  three  inches,  aud  of  all  the  inter- 
»»ediate  gradations  down  to  6ve  ft*t*t  ;  but  they  are,  upm  the  whole, 
rather  a  uil  race.  Dwarfs  are  extremely  rare:  I  never  saw  more  than 

who  was  a  female  ;  nor  did  I  ever  witness  a  case  of  corpulency  in 
other  sex.  .Many  of  the  women  are  wi.*ll  formed,  broiui  over  thelouus 
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slm(!rr  in  the  with  n  full  anr^  f*vpunT^»Ml  Sum#  of 

voiini:  ones,  ii^  w*']l  th#  inm,  arr  rxri*r<iin»^ly  good -h ink in^j; 
thi»  !>#xps  aro  nuKii*vr  in  an  extraordinary  d«*gre»»  in  tli#ir  (Irportoinit 
towards  each  other.'  j>p.  Ii3R^ — KV 

'Tins  tatomont  didorx  witloly  fn>rn  th#-  va^ne  and  swr#pit)| 
roprosontatif)n*^  hitherto  rccotvod  ro^pretinfr  tit#  nhonoin#*, who 
have  heeti  cfassod  with  thf>so  whom  Rialto  Hrnn  *^tylos  Oreanuo 
NV*'roes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ahori*  inal  inhahit^ints  of 
\*an  Dionieii’s  L.tinl  ‘  .iS  (dearly  res(‘mhle  the  woollv-luinitj 

*  negroes  oV  New  (htinea,  in  all  titeir  cdiftracteristies  of  (X>kmr, 

‘  form,  and  fe.atnre«,  as  one  people  c  an  resemhie  another,  coq. 

‘  hidering  the  distanee  and  diHerc'nee  ot*  climate’,  'Flut  the 
cotitinent  of  New  Holland  .shoidd  he  thus  interposed  lietweeo 
two  ihlandH  inhabited  hy  the  negro  race,  anri  yet  he  wholly  oc¬ 
cupied  hv  a  people  of  a  different  physical  character,  iitore  nearly 
allied  to  the  \lalav3  of  Volynesia,  is  certainly  remArkahle,  Mr. 
l)aw<»o!t  "iiL'gests  th(»  possihilitv,  that  *  the  negroes  of  New 
‘  (tnin(*a  might  linve  reached  the  shores  of  \Nn  Diemen’s  I^nd 

•  through  the  cotmnnnic.ation  of  those  of  Xew  Holland,  and  the 

•  a-ssistance  of  cano<*s,  aft(*r  the  latter  cotinfry  was  inhabited  by 

*  the  present  v.ice’.  If  they  liad  been  accidentally  mat  on  the 
shores  of  Australia,  and  found  these  occupied  hy  a  liostile 
people*,  they  would  natnrailv,  lie  remarks,  stay  no  longer  on  the 
spot  where  they  lirst  landeci,  than  would  he  necessary  to  pro* 
cure  a  siihsistencc,  and,  on  l)eing  distnrhed,  would  coast  frooi 
place  to  place  till  they  reachtHl  a  district  wholly  unpeopled. 

•  'fliosc  wdu)  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  savant 
‘  use  I'nnocs  near  the  coast,  even  in  a  lieavy  sea,  can  cacily 

*  imagine  the  probnhiiitv*  of  the  statement.  Vet,  is  there  sull- 
cieni  leason  to  conclude  that  the  shores  of  New  Holland  welt 
at  any  time  so  thickly  ])eopled  .is  to  prevent  the  settlement 
another  race  ^  U  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  ample  tnridww 
that  the  popuiaiion  must  always  have  been  scattered?  Mr. 
( •unningbaai.  «»n  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  explain  the  nrigii 
.iuu  li)cation  (»f  ihc^e  tribes,  by  making  the  ^lalays  to  luivt 
mingled  wiih  he  negioes  of  New  (tuinea,  and  then  to  bate 
driven  ihe  New  1  tuinea  men  across  tile  continent  of  New’Hoi- 
l.imt,  to  Like  reliige  in  N  an  ihcinen  s  iauid.  But.  on  this  sop’ 
posnion,  wiiy  did  not  their  Mip|>osed  pursuers  follow  them  there! 
'file  truili  IN  that  we  are  wiioily  in  the  dark;  and  nothing  cm 
he  more  futile  than  •^ueh  random  conjecture.  flie  followipj 
insiaiiia*,  liowerer,  which  came  within  Mr.  l>awson*s  knowiedfei 
is  .  npoi  Lilli  .IS  ..n  iiln>tr;tiion  «)|  the  practicability  of  coaiMili 
and  Jaiidiiig  ocoa>ioniilly  for  water  and  looil,  along  the  siwits 
oi  a  l)o^uil!  tind  savage  people. 

la  the  \eai  1^20,  *  optadi  lifary  oi  the  brijij  ^V^Odiilark,  with 
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anH  rrew,  were  wrecked  on  a  coral  rock  a  conniderahle  (fii^ 
unce  fnm  the  coo.^t  of  New  Holland,  and  on  renc.hin^  it  in  their  hone, 
fiMod  that  thev  were  f»»nr  or  hre  hundred  mile*  north  of  the  penii4 
•rilletnent  of  .Mortf>n  Hay,  which  waa  the  neareat  place  from  which 
an?  relief  cowld  l>e  ex|>erted.  The  captain,  hi*  chief  mate  Mr,  R^an. 
(with  whom  I  afterward*  aailefl  fri»m  Hydney  to  the  Manrifmii,) 
nrrenl  of  hi*  ert-w,  and  two  female  paeaenxer*,  (one  of  whom  had  an 
infiujt  at  her  hrea-it,)  left  the  reef  in  a  leiat  unarmed,  and  with  no 
in«»re  than  one  day'*  provision*.  The  ho»it  had  lieen  almoat  daahed  to 
piece*  on  the  nark,  and  v  a  Kept  to^^Uier  only  hy  a  piece  of  farpawiing 
pawed  rraind  her,  and  it  waa  with  mnch  dilliculty  they  could  keep  her 
from  n'nkinj^.  ll^ey  fortunately,  however,  reached  the  ahore,  and 
afterw.»rd*  coasted  alonj  in  their  crazy  Imrk,  a*  near  to  land  aa  poa- 
whle,  landing  from  time  to  time  in  search  of  water  and  rock -oyster*  fo 
»nh*wt  npr>n,  and  to  re*t  their  wmrj  and  emaciateti  frame*.  Hnt  be¬ 
fore  they  cmild  take  their  full  j)f»rtion  of  re*t  on  ahore,  or  procure  all 
the  auhniatence  they  wiahed,  they  were  in  every  inatance  diaturherl  hy 
the  native*,  and  obliged  to  mmre  off  in  their  Umt,  which  fortunately 
held  together  till  they  all  landed  in  safrtv  at  Mfirton  Bay,  !f  Ku- 
mpean*,  including  a  nuraing  mother,  Cfeild  fjerform  thi*  under  *nch 
privation*  and  danger*,  how  much  more  eaaily  might  the  native*,  either 
of  New  fruinea  or  New  Holland,  have  mn  the  whole  eitent  of  the 
frw*t.  They  not  rmly  could  have  *ul>*i*ted  themwlve*  with  little 
trwihle,  hut  it  would  have  l)een  ea*y  ftir  them  to  renew  their  bark 
camin  from  the  tree*  on  the  *hore,  had  it  become  neceHearry  to  do  *o, 
with  little  haz;)rd  of  l)eing  taken  or  de*troyed.  The  identity  of  the 
people  of  Australia  furnUhe*  gwid  ground*  for  concluding  th;U  the  in- 
hahitant*  of  thi*  immen*e  country  originally  began  to  *prend  from  a 
ungle  point  of  it*  cntt*t :  and  when  it  i*  con*idered  that  thia  in  every 
where  inhabited,  a*  well  a*  ail  part*  of  the  interior  yet  di*cnvered,  and 
that  the  extent  of  the  *hore  around  the  i*land  cannot  be  lean  than 
wren  or  eight  thousand  mile*,  the  time  which  it  must  have  taken  for 
a  people  in  a  *tate  of  nature  to  apread  them*elve«  over  anek  a  *pace, 
even  a*  thinly  a*  they  have  l)een  found  in  Auatralla,  wonki,  upim  a 
moderate  calculation,  make  them  a  race  of  very  long  atanding.  From 
whatever  quarter,  therefore,  they  may  have  came,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  the  periofl  of  their  arrival  on  the  *horea  of  New 
Holland,  i*  arifhciently  ancient  to  have  rendered  them  a  distinct 
profile,  and  to  have  cau*ed  in  them  those  pecaliaritiea  both  of  mind 
and  form,  which  time  and  circam*tance*  have  everywhere  pmduceii, 
a*  the  di*tingui*hing  characteriatic*  Ijetween  the  leveral  raeea  of  masr- 
kiod*  pp.:v4l-,3. 

Of  the  state  of  society  among  the  native  Australians^  3»If. 
Oawson  gives  the  following  account. 

*  It  ha*  generally  been  supposed  that  chieftainship  exiaU  aamngjic 
the  native*  of  Au.atralia.  I  can,  however,  crmlidently  assert,  that  it 
^  not  mentirmed  amongst  any  of  the  people  with  whom  1  was  ac- 
^inted.  Kach  tribe  i*  divided  into  mdependent  fMnilies  which  ac* 
■nowledj^  no  chief,  and  which  inhabit  in  common  a  district  within 
limits,  generally  not  exceeding  above  ten  or  twelve  milee  en 
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any  side.  The  jnim^wrs  of  v^ch  trilw*  van'  ven’  imich,  liein^  imivr 
on  the  where  they  somi'timeK  amount  to  two  or  lhr<»f»  hnnH^d, 

un<l  I  leave  known  them  in  otlier  (jiiarterv  not  to  exe«'ed  one  hundn^ 

‘  'I’he  t’atnilies  lieloncrinc:  to  a  trilx'  iiiet't  t»e^‘ther  ii|H»n  *  ”*-nitwn  jrf 
festival <  at  certain  st'nsor.s,  and  also  to  constilf  n|M>n  nil  iinjairtunt  oe. 
c*nM*otis.  lint  althoMjrh  they  have  a  eommnnity  t>f  interests  at  Mick 
ineetin*:,  still,  <  aeh  family  has  its  owti  tire,  and  provides  its  own  miH. 
sistenee  ;  i‘xei'pt  in  a  ofoerjil  kancrnnw)  hfint,  where  the  pinie  it  jgi. 
poiunled  arni  taken  in  lar^e  qnantities  wlien  it  is  fairly  tlivided. 

•  'i'heir  festivals  'in*  \ erv  similar  in  their  intentions  to  the  AvnUuMor 
f»*asts  whirh  exist  in  manv  ])artsof  Kmjrlnnrl.  'I'heir  ohjects  are,  tofcng 
and  dafiee  ti^mther  for  several  davs,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ]Miintc4 
bodies  !  he ‘ni^rished  and  mop. like  liends,  and  tlie  harh*qiiin  step,  arett 
lie  sofii  in  ])erfi‘etion  at  their  e4»rrol>f»ries.  At  one  s(*nK«m  of  the  yur, 
th«*v  :i'-emldeut  a  plart'  u  hen*  they  all  proenre  oysters  ;  and  sonaw 
timoH  th**v  imH‘t,  as  thev  say,  to  “  patter  huTigwHll,”  or  fern-rnet;  4 
iither  times  tliev  nos»t  w  h«*re  tltey  oatt  all  fiMist  u|M>n  menmy>  or  jp- 
piiitiv  hlv,  \vh»  Ti  in  sen'ioti,  i,r  upon  the  kaf>irar<H».  Tpon  ihtsce  <iect. 
sions  ii  would  Ik*  ♦hlhcTilt  to  prevail  upon  any  to  tihs4*nt  theinselm; 
and  .  o  I  *  .»re  '-oroe  ho  n  onld  ni»t  he  indneed  to  stay  away  hy  MJ 
persuasions  i  r  I  rihes  that  e.edd  he  offered,  more  especially  the  yisioprr 
HOT, ill.  fs  and  the  children  ’  pp.  A2<».  7* 

•  Al. iioiieli  tae  men  ti*h  when  it  suits  their  convenience  or  pk^iutiR, 
still.  It  is  tite  womon  who  are  hsiked  to  for  the  supply  of  the  laembffi 
of  the  f.imily.  .*^0  imtHiriant  afi  oftice  do  they  consider  this  near  tiw 
ecKist.  mat  me  mother  nominates  one  of  lier  female  children  to  it  ■ 
KM>n  iis  I  orn,  amputatine  the  little  tinirer  of  the  ri^ht  hand  aa  a  tuka 
of  oich  uppointment.  I.  iiowever,  prohihited  thU  practice  aa  far  at  I 

coiihl . When  any  death  oceur.s,  the  fem.aic  relatives  of  tbedc- 

i-eased  iu»i  only  put  on  inoiiniiiie,  hy  heplasterinii  tlieniselvet  vritk 
]np<*-ilavi  1*111  they  further  testify  their  concern  hy  Inimin^  with  t 
tire-hraml  the  iVuiit  t»f  the  thiirii,  lyin^  ever  the  w'ouiid  a  jiiece  of  ji^ 
te.4-;rev  l  ain.  I’hi.s  practice  actiiaiiiv  lames  them  for  a  time,  and  nnul 
<»ccasii»n  a  dt*al  of  jiaiii ;  hut  no  complaints  are  ever  aeard  frm 

them.  There  are  few  women  \.itliout  .soirs,  arisinst  from  thU  pf*- 
tice.’  pp.  lU  1  — 16. 

I’l  t\  are  reuiarKahly  fond  t»f  their  rhiltiren,  and  when  the  jitreito 
tlie,  the  ciiiidreii  are  adonted  hy  the  uimiarried  men  and  women, iii 


t.iKen  the  •;reule.si  care  of.  'They  are  exceetiiniiy  kind  and  L;enen^ 
towards  tach  «  iner  :  if  I  ^ive  tobacco  or  nur  tiling  else  to  any  inaicM 
is  tiividotl  \vith  the  first  he  meets,  without  heiiii^  asked  for  it.  TWf 
uo  up  liu*  l.uu:e'»t  and  tallest  trees  with  j'reiit  facility,  by  mew*  ^ 
iioicucs  made  with  their  (ouiaiiawks,  to  cut  u)Hissums  out  of  them*  it 
to  pr»>cui«?  wild  lioney.  which  is  tle(»oiiiUxi  there  hy  a  small 
l.uaer  I'aaa  a  couumiu  dy. 

Tlair  quickness  is  .isU»iiishiii>'*  aud  they  titrow  the  8|)ear  it  tk 
uislautv  »'f  foriV  taros  v\iili  tiie  ):miU*st  preci.siuu  aud  force.  I 
frequcniiy  seva  thiou  kill  Idrds,  either  hy  throwing  stones  tmo  ^ 
liuud,  cr  1  >  sowars.  They  sltx'p  l»eforo  liieir  firt*s  frt*queiitiy  in  a  cinit. 
With  tin  .1  luad.s  upon  each  other'i*  Lips,  without  auy  covering  in  *•* 
UAC* ,  i  ul  'U  vvinifi,  01  ].»iny  wcatiicr,  tliey  cut  kupi  siiceU  uf 
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wbkb  they  either  sJeep  uniW,  or  iiet  ap  in  th^  nkiny^  nf  »  bill#  mn#. 
^upportf*!  by  sticks  at  <liff*»rpnt  anf(Jn.  Thia  ia  all  tkpy  fpqnifa.  a^ 


» 


lonjc  JW  thry  art*  roiiatantly  wandpring,  it  ia  thp  beat  and  moat 
tiinpip  pbin  tbpy  cirtilcl  pnraijp  in  aiich  a  climatp  aa  ihla.  .  ,  .  .  ,  TKay 
tfp  a  chpprful,  mpiry,  gi m id- luitu red  ppfiplr,  and  ?pry  honpat  lnt/>  thn 
bargain/  pp.  !>• 

'I  hr  volume  contains  much  infcrrating  informafion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  pliysic.il  geography  of  the  country,  the  soils  of  4if- 
ftri*nt  districts,  and  the  natural  ptmluctiona.  One  remarkable 
jKciiliarify  of  the  country  is,  that  the  richest  toil  and  herbage 
almost  universally  commence  where  navigation  ceases. 


*  At  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Australia,  the  ronnt.ry  ia 
H^pDf rally  low,  and  consists  of  miid  flats,  salt  marshes,  and  sandy 
•wamps,  for  spvpr.il  milps  ;  uhpn  it  altprnatps,  to  the  limits  of  naviga-' 
tiisi,  Fiptwfpn  pxti  nsive  reedy  sw«imps,. small  hollows  or  flats,  and  mo- 
drntply  plevatrd  granite,  p^irjihyry,  or  sandstone  hills,  whose  tirles  and 
lummits  are  almost  without  exception  clothed  with  timher  and  grasses 
of  the  description  already  given.  On  leaving  the  fianks  of  the  rivers, 
the  country  is  generally  found  to  be  of  a  broken  description  ;  and  he.- 
tween  the  hills  are  narrow  valleys  and  flats  of  greater  evtent,  composed 
of  the  debris  of  the  rocks ;  and  yielding  frequently  a  very  weak  and 
nmr  kind  of  gra-ss,  interspersed  with  a  spiecics  of  fmlmsh  <^led  grass-' 
trees,  which  are  universal  signs  of  poverty.  Others  hear  a  more  priw- 
ductire  and  swi^eter  kind  of  hc'rljoge,  consisting  of  thin  tufts  of  the  tall 
oat-irrass,  which  present  to  the  eye  a  fresh  and  rich  surface,  and  sueb 
is  generally  deceives  a  stranger  Ixith  as  to  its  quality  and  actual  pro¬ 
duce. 

*  A  few  miles  from  the  pfiint  where  navigation  ceases,  and  where  the 
•alt  water  invariably  terminates,  small  districts  of  low  hills  are  ge¬ 
nerally  found,  of  js'veral  miles  in  extent,  along  the  hanks  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  and  their  branches.  These  hills  are  often  covered  with  a 
deep  rich  soil  of  decayed  argillaceous  rock,  and  sometimes  diverge  Are 
te  ftix  miles  from  the  lianks,  although  generally  not  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  that  distance,  when  they  abruptly  cea.se,  and  are 
•ucceeili-fl  by  a  similar  country,  (although  generally  somewhat  better,) 
to  that  w  hich  proreded  them  writhin  the  district  of  the  tide.  In  this 
manner  the  soils  alternate  on  the  lianks  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  at 
whiee  vsirres  the  country  rises  into  mountains,  and  dividing  ranges  sf 
c^sisiderahle  elevation,  formed  chiefly  of  the  porphyry  rociu  and  sorln 
as  before  mentioned.  Nearly  all  the  salt-water  rivers  are  oavigabie 
for  aUsit  twenty  miles  only  ;  scarcely  any  go  bevond  it,  axui  the  greater 
prstkm  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  are  not  above 
aixty  miles  frrmx  the  coast,  do  not  rise  more  than  thirtv  miles  in  a  di- 
line  from  the  sea,  althongh  in  their  tortuous  courses  they  may 
vsnetimes  exceed  sixty. 

‘  The  low  rich  hills  which  are  formed  on  the  banks  of  rivers  shove 
the  rut. gable  waters,  are  compwxied  of  some  of  the  richest  sotl  in  th« 
^itl.l.  A  similar  irregularity,  however,  frequently  prevaiU  here,,  al- 
t  ^''igh  frtjrn  apjurently  diflereut  causes  ;  the  valleys  beiag  pooVr  whiie 
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the  topn  of  thr  htlK,  nnd  the  high<'r  frroiinH*  immoHirttfly  rAnn4>rt«d  vh^ 
the  vnlp^,  nrr  in  the  hiffh^'st  d#»gT»*o  ft*rtil^/  ])p.  .'M7— •'^9. 

l'!ir  intf'rinr  of  An«;tr:ilia  is  srill,  for  tlx*  most  part, 
rngnUn,  roorso  and  ontift  of  tho  MHr<|uarip,  which  Mr. 

0\h»v  trnrpd,  till  it  heramp  lost  in  a  tnar^h,  seem  likely  long  to 
remain  a  pcrpioxinij  prohlem.  In  18‘?^?,  this  river’s  cntirse  «ii 
‘  traced  dtirinjr  a  drier  season  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Oxley 

*  followed  it;  and  its  channel  was  again  di<»covcred  at  a  comi. 

‘  derahle  distance  frotn  the  spot  to  which  he  proceeded,  Iii 

*  waters,  however,  were  fotind  to  he  salt,  and  the  country  about 
‘  it  so  barren  and  destitute  of  ri*esh  water,  that  the  party  were 
‘  ohiimd  to  nnit  it’  and  ahauflon  the  enterprise.  It  is  Mirpris. 
ing,  Mr.  Dawson  retnarks,  that  no  direct  attempts  should  yet 
have  been  tnade  to  explore  the  nf)rth-western  roast, — the  only 
(piarter  ‘  where  it  is  ))rohable  that  the  waters  ran  tl4>w  into  the 
‘  ocean  froni  behind  the  harrier  riilt'C  which  appears  to  encom- 

*  puss  the  ishmd  o!i  t*verv  other  side.* 

'I'lie  Ilohart  'r<»wn  Almanack,  we  notice  chiedv  as  a  nwMt 

w 

respectable  specimen  of  (’olonial  typography  and  authorship. 
It  coinorises.  tiesides  the  usual  contents  fd*  an  Almanack,  the 
(^Mirl  (’aUmdar  of  the  Ivstahlishment,  a  ‘  Descriptive  Itinerary*, 
ilhistrat<Mi  by  some*  tolerable  cuts,  the  ‘  Daws  and  llegulations’, 
Statistics,  cVc.  of  the  (\)lony,  and  is,  in  slx)it,  a  complete  Vade- 
mvrvm  to  the  settler.  'The  ICditor  speaks  with  great  modesty 
of  his  )H*rforniance,  whicii  ciitilh^s  him  to  the  warmest  tlianlu 
and  .substantial  patronaire  of  ail  his  fcilow-coloni.sts.  Such  aa 

*  Annual  ’  as  this  is  likely,  if  kept  up  wiiii  spirit,  to  he  of  greit 
use  as  a  ret>osiiory  of  topographical  information ;  and  we  shiS 
be  well  pleaded  to  see  the  future  volumes.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever.  extend  the  present  article  to  Van  Diemens  Land. 


Vrt.  \’ll.  Mcwuir.T  af  Hear- Admiral  Paul  Junes.  Xow  first  l  ompiW 
fnnii  his  i  ^ri'jiiial  .laurnais  ami  i’orn*s^)oiidence.  Tiro  fiwii- 
rap  Hvo.  pp.  litM.  Price  1  1^.  Kdiiiburirb. 

I  'r  is  iH)\v  some  years  since  a  life  of  Paul  Jones  was  publisl»e<i 
in  America.  Tlie  work  was  cuinpileil  by  Mr.  hherhume,* 
gentleman  huiilitig  an  oiliuitil  station  under  the  government 
the  United  States  ;  hut  the  unsatisfactory  (juality,  or  ratlitr 
the  iii.'^uliiciency  of  the  nmlerials,  left  mucii  to  be  desired  ■ 
the  way  both  »f  detail  and  of  illustration.  It  w'as,  howevfTi 
judged  worthy  of  abridgement  ami  republicatioii  in  thi.S('ountn, 
and  the  reprint  was  brietly  noticed  by  us.  The  present 
l>ii)i*r.ipiiv  proles>e>  to  bine  btvii  ]>repared  from  ample  ^ 
auitiun(«it]'.  c  su4iices.  rv>n>isiing  ciiicliy  of  papers  left  by 
and  ’arefully  j  ieserved  by  !\is  family.  The  spccihcatio®  ^ 
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Memoirs  of  Hear* Admiral  Paul  Jones, 

ihcse  documents  leaves  no  doiiht  of  their  value  arnl  eompletA- 
ness  »i  auloj^raph  memorial*  and  Aiithentieated  vonehera.  Of 
ihex*  rolurniiioiM  collections,  not  unskilful  use  has  been  ma^lA 
by  the  present  Kditor ;  hut  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  a 
niercantile  \icw,  a  more  popular  plan  of  publication  mi^ht  havn 
be#n  devised.  Few  people,  now>a-days,  care  enoiigli  about 
1*411!  Jones,  to  purchase  two  widely-printed  duodecimos,  by  no 
means  particularly  cheap,  and  relating  to  circumstances  little 
illustrative  of  the  greater  events  of  history.  If,  indeed,  the 
materials  had  lieen  worked  together  by  the  master  hand  which 
constructeil  the  life  of  Nelson  and  the  memoir  of  Kirke  VVhila, 
there  are  incidental  details  and  comment*  which  might  have 
been  wrought  into  the  fabric  with  lasting  advantage.  In  ila 
ictual  state,  the  task  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  some  fjm 
with  al/ility  enough,  evidently,  to  have  done  this  with  effect, 
but,  as  evidently,  taking  the  straighuforward  course  of  leavtnff 
the  thing  to  take  its  chance  for  popularity,  with  just  *0  much 
of  editing  as  the  covenant  might  require,  and  not  a  jot  beyond. 
It  is  a  clever  hook,  and  spiritedly  written,  hut  it  might  have 
been  more  than  this.  Knough  of  valuable  matter  might  have 
lieen  derived  from  the  contemporaneous  history,  *0  far  as 
Jones  was  involved  in  it,  of  France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,  to  throw  much  light  on  the  present  narrative,  and  to 
obtain  much  more  information  from  it,  than  now  appear*  to  be 
the  result.  Little  of  this  occurs:  and  the  first  struggles  of 
Anglo- America  in  the  formation  of  her  marine,  the  naval  admi¬ 
nistration  of  France,  and  the  campaign  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 
1788,  arc  but  imperfectly  elucidated  in  these  volume*. 

Of  Jones  himself,  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  he  appear*  to 
have  been  a  bold  and  able,  hut  thoroughly  unprincipled  adven¬ 
turer.  Humane  in  disposition,  and  courteous  in  manner,  had 
his  t4dents  been  brought  out  in  the  service  of  hi*  country,  he 
might  have  stood  high  among  her  untainted  brave :  a*  it  was, 
he  had  apparently  no  choice  between  honest  obscurity  and  rvd 
notoriety;  and  he  had  not  self-denial  enough  to  retain  the  former, 
vhen  he  found  the  road  open  to  the  latter.  Had  he  been,  in 
truth,  the  enthusiast  for  freedom  which  hi*  language  would 
indicate,  we  should  refer  the  trial  of  hi*  character  to  different 
principles:  hut  the  memory  of  the  man  who  intrigued  for 
honours  and  rank  under  Catherine  and  Potemkin,  and  whose 
iworti  was  at  the  service  of  the  best  bidder,  has  no  claim  on 
Pur  forbearance. 


(  SJOl  ) 


Art.  VIII.  Oullitics  of  Physiology.  Witli  an  Appendix,  contaliuij| 
Heads  of  Li*ctures  on  Pathology  and  Thera jH*iitics.  Hy  Willitn, 
Pultfiiey  Alison,  M.l).,  F.H.S.  K.  Fellow  of  the  H<iyal  ColW 
of  I’hysiciaiiH,  and  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  tL 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Hvo.  pp.  452.  Edinburgh.  1831. 

1  N  selecting  the  present  work  as  the  ground-work  of  a  slight 
■  sketch  of  physiological  science,  we  are  guided  hy  the  date 
of  its  publication,  rather  than  hy  its  comparative  merit;  for 
within  the  hist  few  years,  several  treatises  on  physiology  of 
much  value,  and  still  more  comprehensive  in  their  character 
than  that  of  Dr.  Alison,  have  been  presented  to  the  public.  In¬ 
deed,  the  pretensions  of  the  Author  himself  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  merit  of  arrangement ;  unlike  the  practice  of  some 
authors  who  promise  much  more  than  they  perforin.  After 
alluding  in  respectful  terms  to  the  systems  of  Hluinenbach, 
Bostock,  Mayo,  and  Magendie,  (he  ought  to  have  added 
Kicheraiid,  as  edited  hy  Copland,)  he  states  his  object  *  to  have 
‘  been,  first,  to  announce  the  facts  w  hich  appear  to  he  asccr- 
*  tained,  and  the  inferences  which  appear  to  he  fairly  deducible 
‘  from  these  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  living  human 
‘  hotly;  and  secondly,  to  arrange  these  facts  ns  far  as  possible 
‘  in  the  oriler  in  w  hich  the  functions,  as  existing  in  the  living 
‘  body,  in  the  adult  state,  are  dependent  upon  one  another.' 

Wliat  is  life?  Is  it  an  effect  resulting  from  the  mode  in 
which  certain  particles  of  what  we  call  matter  are  put  together! 
Do  its  phenomena  denote  the  addition  of  a  subtile  something  to 
material  masses,  w  hich  j)uts  them  upon  the  performance  of  their 
characterising  functions  ?  Or  does  a  (piality  wliich  is  not  merely 
more  refined  and  subtile  than  common  tangible  matter,  but 
actually  and  essentially  ditferent  from  it,  constitute  a  ])ortionof 
that  class  of  heings  which,  as  distinguishable  from  matter  com¬ 
monly  aiul  philo>ophically  admitted  to  he  such,  are  deno¬ 
minated  organized  or  vital?*  Although  much  of  dogmatic 
logomachy  has,  during  successive  ages,  connected  itself  with 

•  They  who,  in  their  orthmlox  attem])ts  to  opptKM*  the  organic  pbi- 
h»s<»phy,  call  to  their  aid  an  indefinable  principle  or  quality  whid  » 
less  subtile  than  matter,  and  more  grass  than  mind,  bring  into  tbrir 
reasons  and  inferences  a  greater  measure  of  materiidism  than  cm 
the  organists  themselves ;  while  these,  on  the  other  hand,  not  oalj 
express  themselves  ])resuinptively,  but  absurdly,  when  they  talk  (i 
thought  In'ing  a  secrotimi  of  the  lirain  as  the  bile  is  of  the  lim- 
The  last  order  of  logomachists  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  thctcit, 
when  thev  endeavour  to  substantiate  their  |M)sition8,  become  inrolw^ 
in  the  obligation  of  conferring  soul  and  immortality  on  the  bird  tkit 
skims  through  the  air,  or  the  tish  that  lives  its  little  day  in  the  track¬ 
less  dtvp. 
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these  ijiiestions,  the  world  has  hitherto,  and  probably  ever 
will  continue  precisely  at  the  same  point  of  knowledge,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  ignorance  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  volition  is  appended  to  material  structure,  or  perception 
to  or<Tans,  as  when  Plato  symbolized,  or  Aristotle  reasoned. 
Ktfects,  phenomena,  principles,  are  the  legitimate  subjects  of 
human  research ;  and  when  we  even  attempt  to  ascertain  any 
tiling  beyond  tliese,  we  find  ourselves  arrested  by  the  mandate, 

•  IWecd  no  further  !  * 

‘  All  physiological  inquiries/  Dr.  A.  very  properly  remarks,  *  are 
intended  only  to  ascertain  the  conditions^  under  which  the  various  phe^ 
nomena  of  life  take  place,  and  naturally  terminate  in  a  reference  to 
ci*rtuin  Laws  of  Vitality,  or  ultimate  facts  in  this  department  of 
nature,  just  as  the  investigation  and  explanation  of  phenomena  in  the 
inanimate  world  terminate  in  a  reference  to  certain  Laws  of  Motion, 
uf  (Gravitation,  of  Chemical  Athnity,  &c.  Of  such  first  principles  in 
kciena^  we  nin  give  no  other  account  than  that  they  depena  on  the  will 
of  the  Author  of  Xaturk  ;  but  the  determination  of  such  first 
principles  is  the  main  object,  and  the  applications  of  them  constitute 
the  details  of  all  sciences ;  and  every  science  is  thus  mainly  conver¬ 
sant  with  principles  peculiar  to  itself,* 

It  is,  ill  other  words,  the  laws  that  govern,  not  the  essence 
that  constitutes  life,  which  form  the  basis  and  superstructure  of 
physiological  disquisition. 

Our  predecessors  in  philosophy  were,  for  a  long  time,  con¬ 
tent  to  generalize  the  objects  of  science  under  the  leading  di¬ 
visions  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  These  qualities,  or  sub¬ 
stances,  the  antients  considered  the  primordia  of  nature ;  and 
all  individu.d  being  or  circumstance  was  either  forced  into  one 
or  other  of  these  elements,  or  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a 
union  of  two  or  more  of  them.  Even  organized  substances 
were  thus  classified.  Thus,  the  hardest  parts  of  a  living  body,— 
bone, — was  referred  to  the  densest  of  these  elements,  while 
their  fluids  were  imagined  rather  refcrrible  to  the  most  tenuous — 
the  flesh  and  fat  being  constituted  of  one  or  the  other  mixed 
together  in  relative  variety.  This  division  we  now  know  to 
have  been  founded  on  erroneous  views  of  the  very  nature  of 
matter,  which  word  is  merely  expressive  of  manifest  quality,  and 
has  no  abstract  signification.  Elementary  principles  are  still, 
P<‘rhans,  too  much  sought  after.  They  are,  as  a  sensible  writer 
remarks,  *  the  philosopher’s  stone  of  the  physiologist’.  *  In 
'am  ,  says  the  same  writer,  ‘  did  Haller  speak  of  the  simple 
.  rc  as  what  the  mere  line  is  to  the  geometer;  this  last  being 
imaginary,  and  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  while  to  the 
Cementary  fibre  is  ascribed  a  real  or  physical  existence’.  Plao 
mg  then  out  of  consideration,  these  in  some  sort  illegitimate,  or 
rather  nugatory  principles  as  to  ultimate  tissue  j  it  is  the  proper 

'UL.  V.— —  V  c  E*  If 
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province  of  the  physiologist,  to  investigate  the  laws  by  which 
life  is  regulated,  and  the  particulars  by  which  it  is  distin¬ 
guished. 

Contractility  is,  according  to  Dr.  Alison,  the  first  cssenliil 
peculiarity  of  the  living  body.  Against  the  absolute  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  assumption,  we  must  enter  our  protest.  We  should 
rather  make  indivisibility,  or  totality,  to  be  the  main  and  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  organized  matter; — a  principle  which 
indeed  |K*rvades  the  whole,  even  of  simple  vegetative  existence, 
llreak  a  large  stone  into  several  fragments,  and  you  only,  by  so 
doing,  interfere  with  its  form;  each  piece  remains  the  same 
stone,  endowed  with  the  same  properties,  and  obedient  to  the 
same  ordinances  as  before.  Not  so  with  organized  substances; 
for,  if  you  lop  ofF  branches  from  trees,  these  branches  not  only 
become  isolated,  but  ditlerent  existences;  chemical  powers 
seize  on  them  as  now  their  property  ;  and  although  the  branches 
eveiUnally  become  again  integral  portions  of  a  living  fiibric,  itit 
by  undergoing  various  chemical,  physical,  and  probably  electric 
transmutations,  that  this  reunion  to  life  is  effected*.  It  would, 
then,  we  tliink,  be  more  proper  to  consider  indivisibility  as  the 
essence  of  life,  and  contractility  as  one  of  the  main  principles 
by  which  this  indivisibility  is  secured. 

I  bis  contractility,  or  irritability,  is  certainly  a  faculty  of  or¬ 
ganization  exclusively  :  it  is  the  power,  or  property,  of  contrad- 
ing  upon  the  application  of  certain  excitants  or  stimulants,— ind 
is,  in  its  modes  and  effects,  entirely  and  essentially  different 
from  any  thing  we  observe  as  the  result  of  physical,  or  of 
chemical  power.  But  for  this  power,  no  matter  could  be 
ceived  from  without  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  vital  frame ; — not  a  particle  of  blood  could  cir¬ 
culate  through  its  vessels  ; — not  a  single  effete  material  could 
be  ejected  from  the  body.  It  is  literally  that  power  by  which 
we  live  and  move.  But  even  as  to  the  nature  and  extent, 
the  residence  and  formation,  of  this  very  principle,  physio¬ 
logists  arc  not  entirely  agreed.  Some,  with  Dr.  A.,  argue 
for  its  exclusive  locality  in  the  muscles  of  the  body,  tl^ 
muscles  being  constituted  of  fibrin;  while  others  consider 
contractility  and  sensibility  as  parts  of  the  same  whole,  tnd 


•  “  It  may  be  said  that  an  exception  obtains  to  this  law  in  Moerf 
the  Ziwphytes  and  Vermes  ;  but  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  excepj 
tion  even  \\\  these  examples,  because  in  cases  where  life  is  preserrw 
after  separation,  the  being  thus  treated  may  be  considered  either  * 
series  ot  In'ings,  each  having  its  ow'n  central  vitality,  or  to  be  so  1®*  * 
the  scale  of  animatiHl  beings,  as  to  be  merely  a  connecting  link  win 
the  inorpinic  world." 
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nainlain  tliat  nervous  fibrils,  and  muscular  substance  are  both 
retiubitc  for  the  presence  of  contractility  in  its  complete 
form.  ‘  The  general  organ  of  motion,*  says  Cuvier,  ‘  is  the 
4  fleshy  or  muscular  fibre.  This  fibre  contracts  itself  by  volition, 

*  but  the  will  only  exercises  this  power  through  the  medium  of 
4  jhe  nerves.  Every  fleshy  fibre  receives  a  nervous  filament, 

*  and  the  obedience  of  the  fibre  ceases  when  a  communication 
‘  of  that  filament  with  the  rest  of  the  system  is  cut  off  or  inter- 
‘  rupted.  Certain  external  agents  applied  immediately  to  the 

*  fibre,  likewise  cause  contractions,  and  they  preserve  their 
‘  action  upon  it  even  after  the  section  of  its  nerve;  or  its  total 
‘  separation  from  the  body  during  a  period  which  is  longer  or 

*  shorter  in  dift'erent  species  of  animals.  This  faculty  of  the 
‘  fibre,  is  called  its  irritability.  Does  it,  in  the  latter  case,’ 
(continues  Cuvier,)  *  depend  upon  the  portion  of  the  nerve 

*  remaining  in  the  fibre  after  its  section,  which  always  forms 
‘  an  essential  part  of  it  ?  Or  is  the  influence  of  the  will  only  a 

*  particular  circumstance,  and  the  efl'ect  an  irritating  action  of 

*  the  nerve  on  a  faculty  inherent  in  the  muscular  fibre?  Haller 

*  and  his  followers  have  adopted  the  latter  opinion  ;  but  every 
‘  day  seems  to  add  to  the  probability  of  the  opposite  theory.* 

by  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Alison,  how'ever,  it  plainly 
appears,  that  his  creed  is  that  of  Haller,  and  for  ourselves,  we 
incline  to  the  belief,  that  the  leading  doctrine  of  this  great 
physiologist  has  by  no  means  been  overturned  by  any  subse¬ 
quent  reasoning  on  vital  causation  and  properties. 

*  It  remains,*  says  Dr.  A.,  '  that,  on  this  point,  wc  acquiesce  in  the 
judjfimient  of  Haller  as  the  only  generalization  yet  admissible,  of  the 
facts  known  in  regard  to  it,  viz. — that  the  vital  power  of  muscles  is  in¬ 
herent  ill  themselves,  and  in  no  case  dependent  on  nerves ;  hut  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  atfection  in  two  distinct  ways,  by  changes  in ‘certain  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  w'hether  these  are  produced  by  physioal  or  mental 
causes;— iH'ing  directly  excited  in  many  muscles,  and  incrcasi'd  or  di¬ 
minished,  or  variously  altered,  probably,  in  all  muscles  by  such  changes. 
The  final  cause  ’  (he  adds  soon  after,)  ‘  of  all  endowments  bestowed  on 
nerves  in  the  living  body,  in  relation  to  muscles,  apjiears  to  be,  not  to 
^ake  muscles  irritnhle,  but  to  subject  their  irritability  in  different  wavs 
ihe  dominion  ff  the  acts  and  feelings  the  mind* 

But  we  must  not  pursue  to  any  further  extent  this  division  of 
our  inquiry  lest  we  transgress  our  prescribed  limits,  and  antici¬ 
pate  matter  which  will  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
joental  pathology; — a  topic,  which,  could  we  pursue  it  with 
bo|)es  of  practical  results,  would  stand  unrivalled  in  utility  by 
^  >*ny  thing  short  of  ethical  and  moral  research. 

"  1  then,  we  assume  with  Alison  and  others  to  be, 

^  K  r  property  of  life ;  vital  affinities,  and  organic  sensi- 

1>iiics  being  apparently  developed  and  manifested  mainly 

K  E  2 
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through  the  instruTTientality  of  this  ruling  principle, — a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  our  Author  makes  tl»e  commencement  of  his  ir. 
r.jngcment  and  classification.  We  do  not,  however,  perccWe 
either  much  advantage  or  even  novelty  in  the  order  proposed 
by  our  ingenious  physiologist ;  and  having  f^ken  the  pain?  to 
collate  the  .several  .systems  of  classification  extant,  we  find 
most  of  precision  and  simplicity  in  that  proposed  some  few  years 
ago  hy  Richerand.  Kvery  system  must,  indeetl,  he  in  some 
measure  defective,  since  there  is  properly  no  point  from  which 
to  start.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  !>egin  hy  detailing  the  pe. 
culiarities  of  the  digestive  process ;  in  order  duly  to  uiulersUnd 
what  we  are  about,  not  only  the  general  characteristics  of  life 
ought  to  he  known, — hut  the  principles  of  secretion,  of  muscular 
action,  of  vital  solvency,  ought  to  i>e  principles  familiar  to  the 
student;  otherwise  much  of  the  phraseology  that  is  used  in 
tracing  the  process  would  he  words  destitute  of  meaning.  Then 
again  the  modus  a^endi  hy  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  through 
its  imuimerahle  conduits  cannot  he  at  all  conceived,  without  i 
previous  insight  into  the  composition  of  the  blood  itself  and  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  its  varied  degrees  of  solidity  or  fluidity. 
Cven  blood-vessel  itself  is  formed  from  the  blood,  while  thi? 
blood  thus  transmuted  becomes  the  channel  of  fresh  supplies 
manufactured  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Richerand  proposes  a  primary  division  of  organic  func¬ 
tions  into  two  leading  classes ;  the  first  including  those  which 
serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual;  the  second,  those 
which  serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  The  first  order 
of  the  first  class  are  those  which  assimilate  to  the  living  body, 
comprehemling  Digestion,  Absorption,  Circulation,  Respiralioo. 
Secretion,  Nutrition:  llie  second  order  of  this  class  .arc  the 
functions  which  form  connexions  with  surrounding  objects,— 
namely,  Sensations,  Motions,  V  oice,  and  Speech.  Under  the 
second  class  are  comprised  Generation,  Growth,  Virility,  IV 
crease. 

Digestion.  We  can  afford  neither  time  nor  space  to  expitJiU 
on  this  most  interesting  head  of  inquiry  to  any  extent;  and^ 
must  refer  our  readers  to  w  hat  was  advanced  concerning  it  ic 
our  criticism  of  Dr.  Paris,  W'^ilson  Pliilip,  and  others.  The  cb^ 
mico-phy  sioiogists,  both  of  this  country  and  the  Continent,  m 
actively  employed  at  this  moment,  in  researches  respecting  tl* 
proximate  principles  and  minute  composition  of  that  pulucfc* 
niiiss  which  is  constituted  hy  the  action  of  the  gastric  and  inte^ 
tiiial  secretions  iq>oii  the  ingested  mass ;  and  among  these  ei- 
|>crimcntt*rs  none  )>erhaps  may  l>e  read  with  more  interest  ihir 
the  pajK'rs  of  Dr.  l*rout  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Ik 
A  patience  of  research,  an  ingenuity  in  tlm  nunle  of  investig*^"’ 
and  a  sincere  desire  for  truth,  are  manifested  in  all  that 
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pront  does,  \%hich  give  a  particular  value  to  his  publications. 
Votli  %  however,  very  satisfactory  or  practical  has  hitherto 
itifpcled  the  experiments  of  this  able  philosopher  and  amiihle 
man,  hevojul  what  wc  liad  an  opportunity  of  announcing  in  the 
article  just  referred  to.  Wc  shall  in  coiisetpience,  therefore,  on 
the  present  occasion,  content  ourselves  with  an  abridgement  of 
tlial  theoretical  and  practical  summary  of  the  phenomena  of  di¬ 
gestion  contained  in  Dr.  Alison’s  treatise. 

‘  The  materials  on  which  the  fnnetinn  of  digestion  in  the  hnman 
utoninch  nmv  Im?  |K‘rfnrnied,  are,  the  chief  proximate  principles  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  siihstaiices, — Kihrin — Alhiiinen — (Jelatin— f )zrna- 
ftimo,  iVc. ;  the  vi'gotahle  (#luten,  Starch,  (Imn,  Extractive  Matter, 
Sugar,  and  animal  or  vegctaldo  Oil.  In  regard  to  these,  the  following 
fscU  acniand  attention* 

<  Isl.  They  answer  fur  the  pnrp<»Hi'  of  digesti(»n  best,  when  in  a  me- 
(iiuia  state  of  aggregation  and  densitv  ;  hard  or  «lried  fisnl,  solid 
alhumen  in  any  form,  vegetables  nut  softened  hy  Inaliiig,  arc  acted  on 
with  dithculty  in  the  stomach  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  soft  or 
liquid  uliiiieiits  seem  to  give  but  little  stiinuliis  to  the  digestive  pres- 
ci*s8.  Of  the  dilfereiit  proximate  principles.  Oil  is,  perhaps,  in  any 
f(inn  in  which  it  can  he  taken,  the  most  difhctdt  of  digestion. 

*  ‘Jd.  It  has  l)een  fully  ascertained  hy  IMagendic,  I^euret,  Lassaigne, 
and  others,  that  a  certain  variety  of  articles,  whether  of  vegetable  or 
uninial  bssl,  is  nccess^iry  in  various  animals,  fin  which  experiments 
were  made  in  order  that  the  due  action  of  the  stomach  on  them  may 
take  place,  and  that  they  may  lie  effectual  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
liudy ;  the  animals  that  W'crc  fed  on  single  chemical  principles  only 
IxTuniing  almost  uniformly,  after  a  time,  unable  to  digest  sufficient 
quantities  of  these  for  the  support  of  life. 

‘  ltd.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  all  the  articles  of  f»KHl  wlilch  are 
usf'd  hy  the  human  sjiccies  may  l>e  arranged  accfirding  tf»  tlwir  chemical 
rel.itions  under  three  hf^uds ;  tne  Saccharine  (sugary  ),  the  Albuminous 
(e.  g.  whites  of  eggs),  and  the  Oily.  Of  these  three,  the  prototypes 
exint  in  milk ;  and  he  thinks  that  a  mixture  of  tw'o  at  least  must  be 
taken  either  together  or  soon  after  one  another,  to  answer  the  purposes 
(if  Digestifin  and  Nutrition. 

*  dth.  There  is  much  variety  in  individuals  as  to  the  most  easily  di- 
ge^cd  fixKl.  Habit,  however,  does  considerable  in  modifying  this 
variety. 

*  It  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  hy  the  numerous  experiments  of 
.'/(wi/rgrc,  Prout t  Magendie,  Tiedemann,  Gmelin,  Leuret,  Lanaigne, 
and  others,  that  chyme,  in  the  healthy  state,  is  uniformly,  though 
dighlly  acid.  This  does  not  depend  upon  fermentation,  but  chieiy,  if 
luit  entirely,  on  the  nature  of  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  itself.  For 

*  1st.  The  chyme  is  acid  from  the  commencement  of  its  fbrmatioa, 
J.  e.  long  Is^fore  the  same  substances,  kept  at  the  same  temperature, 
can  have  run  into  acetous  fermentation. 

‘  2d.  The  secretions  of  the  living  stomach,  so  far  from  promoting 
fenncntition,  are  decidedly  antiseptic. 

*  '"kl.  The  acid  is  partly  lactic^  or  a  modification  of  the  acetous ;  but 
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iu  part  muriatic,  which  last  of  course  cannot  be  generated  by  fenn«Qt. 
atiun. 

*  In  animals  fasting,  this  acid  is  seldom  found  in  the  stomach;  ith 
excited  by  the  presence  of  fotni,  and  is  more  abundant  when  that  food 
is  of  diHicult  digestion.* 

Assimilation  and  Absorption.  Digestion,  or  the  formation 
of  chyme,  is  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  production  of  chyle,  and 
the  eventual  conveyance  of  this  chyle  (which  is  little  else  than 
blood  without  colouring  matter,  and  but  with  comparatively 
little  fibrin)  into  the  blood-vessels ;  a  transmission  effected  hy 
the  assimilating  and  absorbing  faculties,  which  faculties  are 
exercised  manifestly  through  the  agency  of  that  contractile 
principle  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  connected  with 
vital,  as  different  from  mere  chemical  affinity ;  the  vessels 
which  rise  by  mere  open  mouths  from  the  inner  coats  of  the 
bowels,  seizing  upon  the  chylous  or  nutritive  portions  of  the 
aliment,  probably  change  its  nature  into  a  nearer  alliance  with 
actual  blood,  and  pour  it  thus  changed  into  the  circulating 
mass  by  means  of  the  large  terminating  conduit,  called  the 
thoracic  duct.  Hut  the  lacteal  or  chylous  vessels  certainly  do 
not  effect  all  this  great  and  astonishing  result  in  the  way  of 
chemical  agency  merely  ?  The  vessels  in  cpiestion  obey,  indeed, 
to  a  certain  extent  the  laws  both  of  chemical  and  of  physical 
influence,  in  thus  supplying  the  blood  with  fresh  materials; 
but  there  is  much  in  the  process  independently  even  of  prim 
mobilia  excitation,  of  which  we  should  fail  in  giving  the  r<h 
tionale  w  ere  we  to  call  it  mechanical  or  chemical  force.  With 
Dr.  A.  and  others  therefore  we  call  the  property  vital  affinity. 

'I’he  same  observation  bolds  good  when  we  transfer  our 
reasoning  from  mere  nutrition  to  the  function  of  absorption 
generally;  for  whether  with  John  Hunter  and  the  English 
school  of  physiologists,  we  conceive  absorption  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  hy  a  peculiar  set  of  vessels  exclusively  called  the  lym¬ 
phatics  ;  or  whether,  with  the  French,  and  German,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  experimentalists,  we  regard  the  process  as  of  a  different 
kind,  and  effected  in  great  part  by  the  veins ;  there  is  still  t 
principle  of  imbibition  and  percolation,  and  suction  implied, 
which  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  capillary  attraction  or 
chemical  impulse. 

‘  Wo  are  therefore  constrained  to  Wlieve  that  the  fluid  in  thew 
vess«*ls  is  movtHl  by  pow’ers  which  are  strictly  vital,  but  liow'  far  vital 
contnictions  of  the  vessels  may  sufhee  for  the  explanation  of  this  mo* 
tion,  or  how'  far  as  in  the  case  of  capillary  circulation,  other  vital 
jHiwers  may  In*  suppiKsed  to  ojH*rate,  is  doubtful.* 

We  have  just  intimated,  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  opinion 
among  physiologists,  rcs|>ecting  the  vessels  w  hich  are  employed 
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hi  the  act  of  absorption,  or  of  supplying  the  waste  of  an  organ* 
iieil  body  by  reception  of  matter  from  without.  But  the  dis¬ 
pute  does  not  end  here ;  for  even  admitting  that  these  blood¬ 
vessels,  the  veins,  take  in  fluids  immediately  from  without,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  he  determined  whether  such  assimilating  process  is 
effected  by  the  open  mouths  of  the  absorbing  veins,  (absorbing, 
if  they  are  gifted  with  this  power,)  or  whether  a  sort  of  perco¬ 
lation  inwardly  is  produced  by  the  coats  of  the  vessels  being 
pervious  to  their  peculiar  recipients.  To  set  this  matter  at 
rest,  Dr.  Magendie  instituted  the  following,  anaong  very  many 
other  luminous  ex)>eriments.  A  vein  was  isolated,  and  its  body 
inserted  in  some  acid  liquor,  so  as  to  leave  the  two  extremities 
loose  and  not  engaged  with  the  liquid ;  then  a  stream  of  warm 
water  was  directed  through  the  piece  of  vessel  at  one  end  ;  and 
permitted  to  escajxj  by  the  other,  which  water,  mixing  with  the 
acid,  became  sensibly  impregnated.  We  mention  this  as  one 
out  of  numerous  other  trials  of  modern  physiologists,  for  shew¬ 
ing  that  the  veins  do  not  merely  absorb  by  their  mouths  open¬ 
ing  on  membranes  and  surfaces ;  but  that  a  transmitting  or 
rather  receiving  faculty  resides  in  their  sides.  How  far  this 
permeability  is  brought  about  by  the  vasa-vasorum  or  other¬ 
wise',  are  further  (|uestions  not  at  present  decided. 

That  both  the  veins  and  the  absorbents  more  commonly  so 
called,  {riz,  the  lymphatics,)  pretty  clearly  take  up  materials  to 
be  incorporated  or  amalgamated  with  the  living  body,  would 
seem  to  be  a  physiological  fact  pretty  well  established.  It 
remains  that  we  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  contested  question, 
whether  the  surface  of  the  body  takes  into  the  blood-vessels 
matter  from  without,  w'hile  the  scarf  skin  remains  entire  and  un¬ 
abraded  ?  Do  our  bodies  for  example,  receive  humidity  from 
an  atmosphere  laden  with  fog  or  moisture  ?  Sailors,  it  is  known, 
in  long  voyages,  when  fresh  water  fails  them,  and  they  are  op¬ 
pressed  by  thirst,  often  dip  their  shirts  into  the  sea  and  put 
them  on  wet  •.  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Watson  gave  a  New¬ 
market  jockey  just  before  the  race,  a  glass  of  wine  weighing 
from  one  to  two  ounces;  then  having  weighed  the  lad  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  to  and  after  the  course,  found  that  nearly 
two  pounds  had  been  gained.  To  the  first  of  these  facts  the 
opponent  of  surface-absorption  would  say,  that  the  grateful 
sensations  excited  by  the  wet  applications  to  the  skin,  are  a  suf- 


*  ^ye  may  here  take  occasion  to  mention,  that  fluidity  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  absorption,  so  that  there  being  no  marks  of  salt  entering 
tbc  system  by  this  application  of  a  saline  fluid,  even,  were  it  possible 
to  trace  these,  would  not  prove  that  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  disengaged 
from  the  salt,  had  not  found  an  entrance  into  the  body. 
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ficiont  explnnation  of  thr  effort,  wliilo  a<x«»nst  the  Newinif^^ 
experiment  they  niii»ht  nrire  that  the  hin^s,  from  the  rtpiij 
motion  of  the  ri<ler,  wonirl  take  \n  snffloiont  matter  from  the 
atmo'sphore  to  arronnt  for  the  apparently  disproportionate  ji^ 
crement. 

An  intermediate  inferenee  approaches  prolmhly,  nearest  to 
tnith.  While  the  otiter  skin  is  fpiite  whole,  reeeption  of  matter 
is,  |>erhapH,  ditlieidt,  htit  not  impossible ;  tins  outer  skin  how. 
ever  does  not  ^eem  to  constittite  a  complefe  harrier  to  the  ia> 
troduetion  of  circnmamhieut  matter. 

ISicherand  expresses  liiinself  on  this  hea<l  in  the  following 
words :  ‘  'i'he  increased  weight  of  the  body  after  exercise  in 
‘  wet  weather,  the  abundant  verretion  of  urine  after  remainiaf 
‘  long  in  the  hath;  the  manifest  enlargement  of  the  glands  of 

*  the  groin  after  keeping  the  feet  iinmersefi  a  long  lime  in  water; 

*  the  effects  of  mercurial  frictions,  tScc.  shew,  in  an  uncpiestioa. 
‘  able  manner,  that  absorption  takes  place  through  the  skin 
‘  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  circumstances.  It 
‘  must,  how'ever,  he  taken  into  account  that  the  means  whick 
‘  promote  cutaneous  absorption,  operate  at  h^ast  a»  much  by 
‘altering  the  structure  of  the  outer-skin  as  by  increasing  the 
‘  action  of  the  absorbing  surfaces.  In  this  manner  the  liath  ip- 
‘  ]>ears  to  operate  by  kottening  the  texture  of  the  epidermis; 
‘  and  frictions,  by  raising  and  ilispiacing  its  scales.’ 

It  may  here  he  incidentally  remarked,  that  the  determining 
of  the  cpiestii)P  mev  -^fiMTed  to,  w'ould  have  an  import<int  bear¬ 
ing  both  upon  mi  iiieory  and  practice.  If  matter  iindski 
wav  with  so  much  dilficulty  from  without  inwards,  liow  much  of 
the  doctrine  lias  been  nugatory,  and  how  much  of  the  prefco- 
live  laws  without  meaning,  which  have  been  applied  witii 
such  scrupulous  caution  in  order  to  check  the  admission  lod 
]>rogress  of  contagious  disorder  !  'The  iioldest  oppugner,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  vulgar  notions  and  apprehensions  on  intectioui  ■«* 
ladies,  ought  to  l)e  aware  that  where  the  contagious  principle  is 
at  all  vutatile,  the  lungs  of  iiiiiividuuis  arc  ready  to  take  up  vbit 
the  skill  is  said  to  refuse. 

U  is  ^carcely  necessary  to  add,  that  where  so  much  is  at  sti^ 
error  on  the  side  of  caution  is  always  laudable,  until  po»Ufr 
demoiisiration  siiali  take  place  of  plausible  induction. 

io  concluding  ibis  slignt  notice  of  the  theory  of  absorption, i 
may  l>e  slated,  that  the  solid,  actual  luuriineiit  of  the  hotly  swww 
to  l>e  formed  alone  from  the  chyme  and  chyle,  and  to  bcco^ 
veyed  c.xciuMveiy  through  the  lacteal  vessels  :ind  thnnf*^' 
duct;  while  the  nioie  Ifiiid  parts  of  the  frame  may  prindw 
}>ass  ill  by  the  other  iiiieui.  I’bere  is  still,  however,  much  • 
the  i>roccN>  both  ol  rxliHuition  and  of  absorption,  over  which* 
obscurity  luuigs  in  the  present  stale  of  the  science.  Thi^  ^ 
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outrr  jkifi  transmits  or  c'xmlrs  iVrrly.  iT  it  ilors  iif»f  reafllly  t«li^ 
in  or  pvovod  by  all  tbo  pbrmnnrna  with 

I process  of  perspiration.  Ibit  it  wonbl  smn  tliat  it  floes  wp 
hv  a  lucchaiiical  adjustment  of  its  pores  to  tlneje  <»f  the  et- 
hiilants-  pt'rtainin^  to  the  true  or  internal  skin.  Wlien  a  blister 
is  applied  on  the  surface,  the  outer,  or  seal  f  skin  Is  rfli«efl  op, 
ami,  instead  of  performing  the  olllce  of  transmitting  the  flriwl 
ron'icfpient  upon  the  excited  surface,  becomes  a  sac  Un  its  re¬ 
tention ;  uliich  is  donumstrative  of  the  dillerenee  lietween  the 
organic  percolation  of  the  cutaiuMMis  \essels,  and  the  retainfn(( 
or  transinittini^  power  ol  the  scarf  skin  stniefiire  anil  ec<»norny} 
this  last  appearing  to  be  a  power,  or  ralber  an  cdlice  nif»rn  phy¬ 
sical  than  organic. 

Our  narrow  limits  will  allow  of  only  ii  few  ciirsfiry  remarks 
upon  tin*  remaining in  the  first  order  <»f  the  first  class  of 
Kiclierand,  viz.  (’irenlatioii,  Kespiration,  Seeretioii,  ami 
trition.  It  would,  indeed,  he  idle  to  attempt  to  treat  of  Carrii- 
lation  apart  from  the  eonnoeted  respiratory  fiirirtiori.  'rhen, 
«;min,  tln‘sc  last  lead  nnavoidahly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  production  of  animal  hoiit ;  the  influence  of  breiUh- 
ing  iipon  the  various  .secretions;  the  voice  as  expressed  by  the 
monotonous  noises  of  the  brute,  or  complicated  and  harmrmized 
kv  the  henutiful  organization,  and  commanding  mind  of  the  hii- 
nun  species.  Nay,  even  the  cerebral  functions  arc  manifestly 
and  extensively  regulated  by  the  resoiratory  act;  for  thougn 
we  do  not  talk  with  some  modern  illtnninati  about  the  brain 
Wing  the  manufactory  of  thought,  ns  the  liver  is  of  the  bile,  we 
do  and  must  admit,  that  a  due  supply  of  vitalized  blood  is  as 
necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  intellect,  as  the  circalatkm 
of  this  blood  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  living  phertomena. 

The  great  Harvey  deduced  the  circulatory  motion  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  fluid,  from  observing  the  very  curious  structure  of  the  hearths 
valves,  which  are  so  disposed,  as  to  admit  easily  of  the  blood^t 
entrance  into  the  heart’s  cavity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impede 
its  exit  from  that  organ.  It  was  remarked  also,  that  when  an 
arterj’  is  opened,  the  jet  of  the  blood  from  the  orifice  is  in  a 
direction  from  the  heart ;  whereas,  when  a  vein  is  punctured,  the 
current  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  But  this  flow  and  return 
became  the  actual  subject  of  microscopical  observations;  and 
^ben,  in  addition  to  tlicse  and  other  facts,  the  existence  of  a 
double  heart  with  double  cavities,  was  taken  into  consideraliofiv 
there  was  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  blood,  in  traverung 
the  body  performs  a  double  circuit, — viz.,  that  through  tbelmigs 
and  that  through  the  whole  material  fabric. 

^till,  there  is  much  difficulty  attendant  upon  our  endeavours 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  tnuwnbsiou 
of  their  contents  from  their  alleged  origin  to  their  terminatioa. 
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W.*  iKiv/' )irvr  tnrhrrt^'v  !>rpn  rn  ir?r<'  th^  <>pt*n  ivwmtht 

irt 'rf.’'s  inon  pnrt'  forr^'^ponffin^  f<t  thr*  nperi  ^ 

\  f-TT'**-'  \ri  Th.'U  l»r<'n  'irr.  (h^  c.^pillHry  or  <4na|[^ 

'  v.'itr’m  rmimi,  u  t 

v\'rrc,  \inr.n  » ho  ^viMfr,  ‘T  o’rnTnntm':^  .if»*Tif^,  ai>«<  'liiiitgj%, 
nVir-tr'^  »Mn<,  .1^  ih^*  liiminUh  mu 

t)r  i  nnflut^*-  if  thi*  whoi«*  pmject^ 

inj;  in»?  !‘v»'ri  Vf'fht/’rt^  pnnr'r  a^-nr^fprl  lo  iK#*  miiMruiaf 

i\S'  h»‘  ln'rtrf  itvofT,  ilv*  t linirnMif*^  <>f  *‘Vptainin({  tiu 
of  ’ht*  hU'rvI  ipoM  v?icft  .ir»»  ’f*>i^ul^rnh)fi^ 

In  ’ht‘  rir’*f  v.  Hv  larger  uf^orio^  ImMv  ((ho«e 

’h»*  lo'aff  ,iv«*  \iynr^  Ih^n  ami 

fovn  nv'vn  o«‘:fvK*  Jliofl  «i>  » larrfri^t*.*  .if*  ih«»  cnrront;  'm 
ih»‘  mrfllor,  »•  br>:o>rfio«  ir  niiiMrnUrity,  are 

♦ho  *OfMM  n!**nN  of*  (!>♦•  »n/l  tlwrofin-o  th^  .nntioni 

Ilf  !h«*  !)!oo»f  ifi'  ii#»i  h»To  toiffi/l  |.uls»tory,  hiH  iiV»fn  co»> 
♦  •  'o'M',  <  h«»n,  no(Mf  anv  .rni/MjiloH  vhirh  wo  know  of  pr(>. 

^  I'rnli'ir}' V,  r.*tn  H  o»»  ooifforvarf,  ihaf  tUn^  nltnno  of  biiuxi, 
’hti«  ao'i*!lofl  ’  V  o  ‘mail  1.  ^  (twar  .1%  Io»f  of'tlw*  iionrt,  (*an  oc- 
*  ootnuiou^  ‘  rvonru,  a hirfi  rroAoi,  uiiiforf  !o  i|^ 

\ f n‘M»«  '  riink*^,  aiiiv  ’  i»  to  'MnrriArul  :lw»  hlooii  k  .>ntrance 
into  ! ho  ovf  an  ni  ho  aiannor  •011/0 ivorf  m/l  ilo.^rihoci ; — and 
har  00  '  ofh  ajam^^t  ^r.ivifv  mi/I  ovoral  ih<»r  lau'kHiiineiits 
,rr-iino  i\n  .  f  tho  ronstrnotioii,  riiuatioinv^oiirao^  ^nct  anpondiets 
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n  ot\  iiaaiiK  *0  aiv  sTinpoMiio  a  uif^rn  vA  V.wlar  circle  \fithoet 
tki.n/  ;tUo  ccoimt  ht*  ^  aua^^abi'irym. — ♦luj  vewei  oitliin  m> 
ek-— »hii  xnilatiiin  .Voin  »pcii  ninutlis;,  .iS  in  the  varioiu  »• 
rfioi-ia«.. — ‘h/i  artaa  iccuinulations  of*  olood  in  nccidentai  »- 
tiiiuniaiioos  •  i*  ‘  aiiioiN,  ..nil  in  ^om^3  t  t  he  '  (JSfuUir  ]>rr>c«sescf 
jitnvf.  'V’f  eij  ’o  i.iKc  !he«e  ana  i  tner  ]  ardculai’i  into  camr 
;orat:on,  *0  naii  nnn  it:  .iilHculi  1  xptain  he  ’oiirse  af  tW 
loou  \  V  ’  etorrna  rhe  u’hoie  t  Kreiiiiic  pntt  recipient  i>owf!T to  tke 
leurt  .ieti.  !n  tTiC  muiiuti  1  c  fluids  thrauun  imply  iripinixcd 
es'seis.  uchiiui  t  sis  Inqia  prcieciile  nerary '’OU  lie  tdtfcer 
fjccti  t  r  '  onccivea ; — ana  u  uuqut  mays  1  bo  rrcoilecfied, 
nac  .  a  i  natoqous  princinio  dc  .  &ub«iiiun  i  \  amc  leosuTB  pcf* 
sacs  il  yvwnis  t  mure  wiiero  azuuqous  resuiU  ii*  to 
o  Kpocteu.  *"I  e  inuiiun  or  ip  n  fi*(2ei,  ipwards 

.ooT»v«rci}.  ’“I  u  apply  r*  ’  Inoti  m  no  'oss  ot  .'Xiophyles 

i  v  '•  .on  I  f  ercoimiun,  uiu  'v'peii  tlicio  ina  ocher 
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jena  ^  f '  mare  i  re  1  imio  be  ujecis  <  i  veticcdun  tad  ao»p* 
isoa*  c  m>  im  •  cocMua  D  ffaiete,  Jim*  atihuuah  he 
ilrvviaa  •  ooirrie  bfaaitvs  ibe  C’uiii  in  leibreuce  n  be  hiw* 
01  punk:  i  iiu  nrrrni,  it,  rOc;>  1  tn  ^pr4lk  llie  'vumu  truth* 

'V/'en  .  ptjohi'ia  *  *  *  oiar.iijiiiity  /;>  1  le  i  iw  oi  »npuai*^ 
*e  iipm,  lore  j  u«pe  mnu'Aud  ipun  tdu 
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(ility  iK'inj;  HUfiocptihlo  <»!*  biuMMniiig  ciiittriiiHlMMi  iiu\f  l^tfuufiU 
thf  inrtiirnrc  of  ^>Mrhrulnr  rxoitnitlii.  Now  htooil^  jf  ool 
only,  is  most  ciTtainly  tlio  n«>*it  powerful  ulioitilrtMl  of  iSm  ^^0(0^ 
iniiM'le  or  ciri’Ic  of  imisclt's  nilloJ  tlio  lu^arl  |  rtiol  w#<  4 

jyriori  stippoKC,  that  to  ollrot  tltis  stinuilalloo,  It  otottt  St^ 
aerated  (io  t!ie  way  we  Mliall  aoon  explain)  liy  flie  r^ap)r«to^y 
process.  Hut  no;  the  hlood  sent  frotn  tlie  hoilvi  as  w«^M 
that  transmitted  from  tlie  liintx'»i  pri»ves  of  force  snith  tetit  to  tU 
mami  and  obtain  entrance  into  the  heart.  Mr,  Jirodje,  to 
deed,  and  others,  have  aiineil  to  shew,  that  Idood  |«  not  ihi# 
proper,  or  rather  tlie  peenliar  exeitatit  of  tlie  or^ati  t  Uni  f$ii 
admit,  that  easy  as  it  may  he  to  preserve  the  ort<atit«;  motions  </f 
the  heart  for  a  length  of  time  without  the  presence  of 
this  blood  must  eventually  he  supplied,  or  the  iintmal  sinl»s  siml 
dies.  'I'hc  diflicnity,  however,  still  recurs ;  how  does  carfxm 
iwd  or  deoxygenized  hlood  excite  the  heart’s  conlradtons ^ 
and  whence  the  dilatation  of  the  organ  for  the  reception  of  thU 
stimulant  material  ? 

If,  with  some  physiologists,  w'c  suppose  this  organ  ^the 
to  Ik?  a  suction  as  well  ns  a  forcing  pump,  we  do  hut  ItllU;  rrM/re 
than  suhstitutc  words  for  expositions,  and  are  in  danger  tf(  re- 
verting  to  all  the  absurdities  of  physical  assiimptimis,  uml 
theorems,  and  corollaries  ;  and  we  must  admit,  that  l^j^ond  « 
reference  to  vital  ])ecnliarilieH, — to  organic  contrnetfltty  nfMl 
aflinities, — we  do  not  see  onr  way  clear  through  the  laliyrintha 
of  circulatory  motions.  I’he  cpiantily  of  hlmid,  the  length 
its  course,  and  the  various  obstacles  opposed  to  its  progrewi, 
render,  in  Dr.  (^irson’s  opinion,  the  mere  propnhive  |Miwer  tA 
the  heart  insnfTicient  to  maintain  the  circulation'  per|>etU4ilU ; 
Imt  assistance  must  Im*  given  hy  the  vncuinn  which  takes  pUee 
in  all  tlie  cavities  of  the  organ,  when  the  contraction  of  the 
inuHoiilar  fibres  is  over;  the  hlood  is  thus  drawn  in*o  each  re¬ 
laxed  cavity,  and  the  heart  ]>erforms  the  doiiMc  office  of  m 
forcing  and  a  suction  pump.  ’Fhe  situation  of  the  valves  of  tfMr 
heart  is  thus  explained.  There  arc  valves  lietween  the  auricles 
and  ventricles;  and  at  the  months  of  the  two  great  arteiies  be¬ 
cause  hehind  i?ach  of  these  four  openings  is  a  cavity  of  ifie 
heart ;  alternately  dilating  and  affording  a  vacuum  into  which, 
were  there  no  valves,  the  hlood  would  f>e  drawn  retro¬ 
grade.  Hut  at  the  venous  openings  of  the  auricles  no 
Valves  exist,  because  they  do  not  open  from  a  cavity  of  tbe 
heart  from  a  part  ever  experiencing  a  vacuum,  and,  therefore, 
the  blood  cannot,  when  the  auricles  contract,  more  retrograde, 
hut  will  necessarily  j)ress  forward  into  the  ventricles,  which,  at 
dial  moment,  are  offering  a  vacuum.  All  allow  that  when  the 
heyt  ]%  relaxed,  its  cavities  enlarge  ;  though  some  ascribe  tkm 
Its  elasticity,  and  others  regard  it  as  a  iicces?^ry  coi»eqoe«^ 
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©r  the  arrant^emcnt  of  its  fibres ;  experiment  proves  the  stnjf. 

Dr.  Carson  extracted  the  hearts  of  some  fio^s,  and  immediately 
put  them  into  water  blood  warm;  they  were  thrown  into  violent 
action;  and,  upon  some  occasions  projected  a  small  stream  of 
a  bloody  colour  through  the  transparent  fluid.  The  water 
could  not  have  been  projected,  unless  previously  imbibed;  ii 
was  thought  that  a  stream  of  the  same  kind,  continued  to  be 
projected  at  every  succeeding  contraction  ;  but,  that  after  the 
first  or  second,  it  ceased  to  he  observable  in  consequence  of  tlie 
fluid,  supposed  to  be  imbibed  and  projected,  losing  its  bloody 
tinge,  and  becoming  transparent,  or  of  the  same  colour  with 
the  fluid  in  which  the  heart  was  immersed.  'I'he  organ  was  felt 
to  expand  during  relaxation,  a  fact  stated  long  jigo  by  Pechlin. 

When  treating  on  the  subjects  of  secretion  and  nutrition 
more  at  large,  we  shall  have  to  call  the  reader’s  attention 
to  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  bloods 
composition.  We  may,  however,  here  just  allude  to  the 
remarkable  fact  t)f  its  fluidity  while  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation ;  ami  its  almost  immediate  solidification  upon 
being  separated  from  the  body.  To  its  constant  motion,  this 
windd  he  usually  ascribed  ; — hut,  agitate  the  mass  as  you  may 
when  extraviusated,  you  will  only  retard, — you  will  not  prevent 
coagulation.  Moreover,  Mr.  Charles  Hell  isolated  a  portion 
of  vessel  from  the  circulating  connection  with  other  vessels,  r^ 
taining  the  blood  so  isolated,  w  hich  was  thus  rendered  quiescent, 
hut  did  not  in  consequence  thicken  ;  it  w  as  therefore  very  pro¬ 
perly  inferred  by  this  ingenious  physiologist,  that  a  sort  of 
vital  aflinity  between  the  fluid  and  its  containing  vessels,  had 
place  in  a  manner  not  hitherto  traceable,  but,  with  which,  the 
circulating  energy  had  considerably  to  do. 

In  a  word,  neither  arteries,  nor  veins,  nor  capillaries,  nor 
absorbents,  are  mere  mechanical  conduits,  inHucnceil  by  t 
mere  physical  la\\s;  hut  they  have  an  action  which,  although 
it  may  in  some  sort  be  analogous  to  the  phenomena  observed 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  is,  in  fact,  essentially  different  from 
either.  And  yet,  the  circulating  power,  like  all  other  or- 
ganized  faculties,  is  in  part  regulated  by  physical  and  chemical 
circumstance.  1 

*  'fhat  circulatory  impulse,’  says  a  writer  in  the  London  ^ 
Encyclopedia,  ‘  is  not  effected  independently  of  powers  ex-  j 

*  terior  to  the  body,  may  in  the  first  place  be  shewn  by  the  | 
‘  larger  diameter  of  the  general  mass  of  the  arteries,  com|)ared  j 
‘  w  ith  that  of  the  central  source  of  circulation ;  this  range  of 

*  tliameter  augmenting  as  it  has  been  expressed,  in  proportion 
‘  to  the  increase  of  the  ramifications.’  It  has  indeed  been  stated, 
that  the  aggregate  diameter  of  the  arterial  system  forms  a  cone, 
the  apex  ot  which  is  the  heart. 
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Then,  a^ain,  tlie  short  angles  against  which  the  blooil  has  to 
strike  at  the  origin  of  the  clifTerent  branches,  must  necessarily 
constitute  a  greater  call  upon  the  projectile  force  of  the  powers 
cuncerneil  in  the  circulation ;  and  the  tortuous  course  that  some 
of  the  arteries  take,  more  especially  those  which  enter  the  brain ; 
though  some  physiologists  have  doubted,  whether  this  last  cir¬ 
cumstance  can  in  any  way  operate  towards  resistance  or  im¬ 
pediment.  Mr.  Charles  Hell,  we  recollect,  expresses  this 
doubt ;  hut,  though  his  objections  to  the  principle  may  be  in¬ 
genious,  we  should  fetd  reluctance  in  admitting  any  objections 
to  a  construction  the  final  cause  of  which  seems  so  apparent.  In 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  bending  and  winding  of  the  main 
artery  which  supplies  the  brain;  it  is  almost  demonstrative  that 
tills  is  a  provision  by  nature  against  sudden  impulses  upon  an 
organ  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  injury  from  these  inordinate 
rushes  of  blood. 

Natural  gravity  is  another  power  which  the  circulation  has 
in  some  measure  to  oppose,  since  the  direction  of  the  coming 
hranches  is  upwards  and  lateral,  as  well  as  downwards  anci 
forward  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  is  a  source  of  impediment  to 
freedom  of  propulsion. 

It  is,  then,  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  force  which  has  to 
meet  and  encounter  these  obstacles,  must  not  only  be  great  but 
IH'culUir ; — by  which  last  expression  we  mean,  that  all  calcula¬ 
tions  on  mechanical  and  hydraulic  principles ;  and  that  do  not 
take  into  account  vital  causation  and  impulse,  must  necessarily. 
Ik?  erroneous ;  although  to  a  certain  degree  they  apply  ;  and  in 
this  modified  or  subordinate  way,  do  we  find  exterior  influence 
operate  upon  the  functions  now  under  notice. 

by  density  and  rarity  in  the  air, — by  the  degree  of  atmos¬ 
pherical  moisture  or  dryness, — by  ditlerent  positions  of  the 
body — hy  changes  in  external  temperature— by  a  greater  or 
less  fulness  of  the  vascular  system — by  exercise  or  rest,  &c,  is 
the  circulating  impulse  in  some  measure  modified  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vital  force  concerned  in  the  phenomenon 
counteract  these  agencies  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 


(  To  he  concluded  in  the  next  Number,) 
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NOTICE. 

Art.  IX.  The  Excitement ;  or  a  Book  to  induce  Young  People  to 
read.  For  MDCCCXXXI.,  containing  Remarkable  Appearanm 
in  Nature,  signal  Preservations,  and  such  Incidents  as  are  ptrti- 
cularly  fitted  to  arrest  the  Youthful  Mind.  24mo,  pp.  396.  Edb* 
burgh.  1831. 

This  little  l)ook  well  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title,  and  in  a  rery 
pleasing  variety  of  articles,  original  and  selected,  mingles  the  useful 
with  the  entertaining  in  due  proportion.  We  notice  it  at  the  request 
of  our  young  folk,  w'ho  are  quite  anxious  that  this  modest  annuil 
should  blow  every  season. 


Art.  X.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  in  1  Vol.  12mo.  A  Text- Book  of  Popery  :  comnrisiiq; 
a  Brief  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  A  Translation  of  its  Doctri¬ 
nal  Decrees,  and  Copious  F2xtracts  from  the  Catechism  published  br 
its  authority;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations:  the  whole  intended  U> 
furnish  a  Correct  and  Complete  View  of  the  Theological  System  of 
Popery.  By  J.  M.  Cramp. 

In  the  press,  Killarney  Legends,  edited  by  T.  Crofton  Croker,Esq., 
Wing  a  new  Edition  revised  and  corrected,  of  the  Legends  of  the 

Lakes,  with  contributions  by  the  Hon.  INIrs.  Norton, - Jamei, 

Esq.,  Ac.  and  illustra^d  by  Six  Engravings  of  Scenery.  In  one 
Pocket  Volume. 

Mr.  Martin  is  engraving  two  Prints  “  Satan  Presiding  at  the  ln« 
femal  C'ouncil,*'  and  “  Pandemonium,”  on  the  same  scale  as  the  **  Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  Feast.” 

Preparing  for  immediate  Publication,  (Dedicated  by  permission,  to 
the  King,)  An  Account  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Khajars,  translited 
from  a  Manuscrint,  tirosented  by  llis  Majesty  Fith  Ally  Shah,  to  Sir 
Harford  Jones  Bryuges,  Bart,  in  the  year  1811,  containing  an  A^ 
count  of  the  Family  to  that  pcrio<l.  With  Historical  Notes,  and  M 
Intro<lucti<m.  By  Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  Bart.  2  Vols.  8m 
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The  Engliili  and  Jewish  Tithe  Systems  cotnuared  in  their  Origin* 
their  IVinciples,  and  their  Moral  and  Social  Tenaencies.  By  Thomas 
Stwtien.  12mo. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the  Second  Edition,  much  im¬ 
proved,  of  the  Life  and  Oninions  of  John  de  Wycliffe.  2  Vola.  Bvo. 
By  Robert  Vaughan.  With  Portrait. 

Just  published,  Prayer  and  Religious  Tests  in  connexion  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  considered  in  Two  Letters  ad- 
dresMHl  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tei^nmouth  ;  including  Remarks  on 
the  Tone  appropriate  to  all  Discussions  among  Christians,  especially 
among  Christian  Ministers.  By  Sexagenarius.  8vo. 


An  Appeal  to  Dis.senters  on  Submission  to  the  Obligation  imposed 
bv  Law  for  the  Religious  Celebration  of  Marriage,  according  to  the 
h^omi  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Joshua 
Wilson.  8vo. 

Remarks  upon  the  Present  State  of  the  Dissenting  Interest ;  with 
Hints  for  its  Improvement,  by  means  of  a  Consolidated  Union.  By 
use  of  the  Laity.  8vo. 

• 

In  a  few  days,  a  much  Improved  Edition  of  the  Selection  from  the 
Works  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  with  a  Portrait  and  Brief  Sketch  of  his 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.D.  Rector  of  Church  Oakely, 
Hampshire,  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Rood,  Southampton.  18mo. 

In  the  press.  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Bishop  Reynolds.  By 
Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.D.,  in  18mo. 

Discourses  on  Subjects  connected  with  Prophecy,  delivered  before 
the  Monthly  Association  of  Congregational  Alinisters  and  Churches. 
By  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D.,  William  Orme, 
vV .  B.  Collyer,  D.D.,  H.  F.  Burder,  D.D.,  Robert  Vaughan,  John 

Morison,  J.  P.  Dobson,  Andrew  Reed,  Robert  Winter,  D.D.,  in 
one  vol.  8vo. 
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Art.  XL  WORKS  KliCENTLY  PlltLlSHl'I). 


BlOOftArUY. 

The  Lives  of  Uneducated  Poets.  By 
Ilobert  Southey,  Esq.,  Poet  Laureate.  1  o 
which  is  added.  Attempts  in  Verse,  by 
John  Jones,  an  old  Servant.  Crown  9vo. 
lUs.  6<L 

lUSTORY. 

The  Dorians.  An  Account  of  the  early 
HistoiA',  Helimon  and  MythoWy,  Civil 
and  Domestic  Institutions,  Arts,  Language 
and  Literature  of  that  llaoe.  Translated 
from  the  (»erman  of  C.  D.  Muller,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  By 
Henr\'  Tufnel,  Esq.,  and  Geo.  Comcuall 
Lewis,  Student  of  Christ  Church.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1/.  11)5. 

llecren,  A.  H.  L.  .\  Manual  of  An¬ 
cient  llistor)’,  (particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Constitutions,  the  Commerce,  and  the 
Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.  By 
A.  11. 1.M  Ilceren,  Knight  of  the  North 
Star  and  (luelphic  Ortler  ;  Aulic  Counsel¬ 
lor,  and  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Gottingen,  Ac.  Translated  from 
the  German.  In  I  thick  vol.  8vo.  lbs. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of 
Ancient  Greece.  By  A.  H.  I...  Heeren, 
Professor  of  HistoPk’  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  Ac.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man.  In  1vol.  8 VO.  IDs.  6d.  IBSO. 


MlSCELLANEOirs. 

Oxford  English  Prire  Essays.  Coatsh- 
ing  a  collection  of  the  Prose  Ksuvt  «yri 
have  obtained  Prises  in  the  UnivoiiWd 
Gxford,  from  the  year  1771  to  the  prsioa 
lime.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  \L  16i. 

'Fhe  following  are  some  of  the  As. 
thors:  Karl  Eldon,  Grattan,  Lord  Sii. 
mouth.  Bishops  Burgess,  Copleston,  Mim, 
and  Heber ;  l..ord  Chief  Justice  Tenterdea 
Judge  Taunton,  Dr.  Whately,  Rev.  i 
Keble,  Coleriilge,  Dr.  Arnold,  Rev. ILR 
Milman,  Professor  Sandford,  Rev.  E 
Wilson,  Mr.  Denison,  Ac.  Ac. 

'Die  History’  of  Tithes,  Patriarcbil, 
vitical.  Catholic,  and  Protestant  \  wiUi  lU 
flections  on  .the  Extent  and  Kvils  of  tb 
English  Tithe  System,  and  Suggestiooi 
how  to  abolish  i'itlies  and  suppM  ds 
Clergy  without  them.  Is. 

The  Select  Library,  V ol.  I.,  being  Vd 
1.  of  an  improveil  edition  of  Polyaoia 
Researches.  By  W^ilHain  Ellis.  SmsUSvs 
65.  Neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

TlIEOI^T. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  I/iw  of  the  Sih 
Itath,  as  contained  in  the  Scripturts.  Br 
Rev.  H.  F.  Border.  18mo.  Si. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cn*> 
of  Doubt  in  Religious  Questions. 
an  Appi'iidix  on  some  common  DifficslMt 
Ac.  12mo.  5j. 


ERRATA  IV  THE  Februart  Nuubxr. 

At  p.  1S8,  line  87, /ur  by,  read  from 
168,  line85,  ybr  1560  muf  1650 


